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ADVERTISEMENT 

that  officer  to  his  presence,  Upon  the  ColoneVs 
arrival,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  proceeded  to  state,  that, 
"  as  the  Representative  of  a  British  Sovereign, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  acknowledge 
the  disinterested  hospitality  shewn  by  the 
Colonel,  and  by  the  Cossack^  in  general,  to  those 
EngUsh  travellers  who  had  visited  Tcherkask; 
and  therefore  he  begged  to  bestow  upon  his 
family  such  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  as  it  was 
then  in  his  power  to  offer."  Having  accompanied 
this  declaration  with  a  handsome  present.  Sir 
Gore  further  gratified  his  guest,  by  translating, 
from  this  work,  all  those  passages  which  related 
either  to  himself,  or  to  his  countrymen ;  until 
the  worthy  Cossack^  as  he  is  kind  enough  to 
confess,  ^*  shed  tears  of  delight." 

In  relating  a  circumstance  of  this  nature,  an 
author  may  easily  be  credited  when  he  pro- 
fesses himself  not  to  be  more  indifferent  to  the 
honour  thereby  conferred  upon  his  work,  than 
to  its  general   success*;   but  no  author    will 


(1)  Notwithstandiug;  a  ferocious  attack  made  upoD  it  in  an  Jmerican 
Review f  it  has  passed  through  Three  Edithmt  in  that  countiy.  The 
Agents  for  the  Russian  Government  caused  the  artiele  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Review,  said  to  he  written  by  a  Russian,  to  be  re- 
printed,  and  Inserted  in  one  of  the  minor  Journals  of  England.    An 

allusion 


TO  THE  POUlttH  EDITION. 

lie  so  sensibly  affected  by  tfie  encouragement 
he  receires,  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  wit- 
nessing, in  the  favourable  reception  shewn  to 
his  writings,  the  triumph  of  truth.  Having 
every  reason  to  be  convinced  that  they  have 
outhved  the  opposition  made  to  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  description  given  of  the  Russians,lie 
now  confesses  that,  when  he  published  the  First 
Paht  of  his  Travels,  he  was  not  politician  enough 
to  be  aware  of  the  clamour  it  was  likely  to 
excite.  In  shewing  that  his  testimonies  con- 
cerning this  people  coincided  with  those  of  the 
most  reputable  writers  who  had  gone  before 
him*,  he  thought  he  had  fulfilled  an  obligation 


aUution  to  the  Finreign  EdUknt  of  this  work  hBviDg^  been  introduced, 
the  author  cannot  avoid  noticing  a  French  Translation  of  it,  published 
at  Paris  in  181  Si  in  three  volumes  octavo;  because  it  is  accompanied 
by  NUe$^  said  to  have  been  inserted  under  the  turvtiJUance  of  Buonu'^ 
forte*  Tboee  Notes  are  evidently  intended  to  persuade  the  Rtu^an 
Gctfemmeni  of  the  bad  policy  of  on  alliance  with  Great  Britain: 
the  writer,  perhaps,  not  bein^  aware  that  this  alliance  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  eheiee,  as  of  neceuity,  French  Notes  explanatory  of 
the  text  of  an  English  author  are  sometimes  hig^hly  diverting:  of  this 
we  have  an  instance  in  a  Nete,  of  the  Edition  now  mentioned,  upon 
the  words  ^'purHeut  if  St,  Giie^s;"  which  the  French  translator  ex- 
plains, by  saying  that  they  signify  **  Ceriainee  terree  ddmembr^ee  dee 
Jerite  rejfdUt^  et  mr  leequeiles  U  proprikaire  a  droit  de  ehasie"  Vay, 
temA.  p.  163.  Note  (1)  du  Traducteur.    Parit,  1813. 

(S)  Even  the  eukgiets  of  the  RustiaH  Gevemment  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  condition  of  the  people  does  not  differ  from  the  account 
given  of  it  in  this  work.  **  The  peasantry,"  says  Mr.  Eto^,  *'  look  upon 
the  monarch  as  a  divimtp;  styling  him  (Zemnoi  Bog)  God  of  iIib 
Eabth."    {See  Eton's  Survey  rf  the  Turkish  Empire,  p.  433.)     It 

rtmained 
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to  the  public.      Leaving,   however,  this  point    . 

to  be  decided  by  his  adversaries;   and  their 

» 

harmless  opposition^  to  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  political  struggles,  fitted  only  to  serve  the 
interests  of  party ;  and,  moreover,  being  called 
upon  for  a  Fourth  Edition  of  the  particular  portion 
of  his  work  against  which  so  much  hostility  was 
levelled ;  he  has  nothing  more  to  say  of  it,  than 
that  it  is,  at  length,  printed  in  a  more  commo- 
dious form,  and  with  every  attention  to  accuracy 
which  repeated  revision  has  enabled  him  to 
bestow. 


remained  for  Mr.  Th&miom  (Present  State  of  Turkey,  vol.  lLp,99.  JVote^ 
Ltmd.  1809)  to  ftbew  what  were  Mr.  Eton's  real  Bentlments  conceniiD^ 
the  Rumam.  Gewemmenis  by  contrastiiig  the  ofasenrations  he  made 
after  the  death  of  Cathbrinb,  with  thoee  which  he  had  before  published. 
''Two  yean,"  observes  Mr.  Thomion,  "after  writing  an  eulogium  on 
tht  Rutskm  Govermmeni,  Mr.  Eiom  wrote  his  PeaUer^t  though  both 
were  published  together.  The  Empress  Cathbrinb  was  theu  de«d  ; 
and  then  we  are  told,  "  that  it  is  timb  thb  voice  op  truth  shall 
BB  HEARD."—"  It  18  ooly  in  foreign  politics,"  says  Mr.  Etm^  "that she 
(Cathbrinr)  appears  great:  as  to-  the  internal  goremment  of  the 
(Aittfum)  Empire,  a  most  scandalous  negligence,  and  a  general  corrup- 
tion in  the  management  of  afflurs,  was  Tisible,  In  every  department, 
Urnm  Petersburg  to  Kamckaihti,*' 


Cambridge,  Jan,  1. 1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

THE   THIRD  QUARTO  EDITION  OF 
PART  THE  FIRST. 


A  XHiRD  Edition  of  the  First  Part  of  these 

Travels,  within  the  short  space  of  time  that 

has  elapsed  since  its  original  publication,  may 

be    considered   as  aflEbrding    a-  good  practical 

answer  to  certain  objections  which  have  been 

made  against  it.      Whether  this  presumption 

be   true  or  false,   the  author  ventures,  upon 

such  encouragement,  to  proceed  with  the  rest 

of  the  work  according  to  his  original  plan. 

In  the  present  Edition,  the  text  has  been 
revised :  the  account  given  of  the  state  of  the 
society  in  Russia  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
nearly  as  it  was  printed  in  the  former  Editions, 
and  as  it  was  written  upon  the  spot. 


Trvvpiiiotoh,  iMor  Cahbridob, 
Ma9  1,  1813. 


n 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SECOND  QUARTO  EDITION  OF 
PART  THE  FIRST. 


In  the  present  Edition,  some  verbal  correction^ 
will  be  found  in  various  passages.  Some  addi- 
tions have  also  been  made;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  add  to  the  general  interest  excited  by 
the  work.  The  Notes,  in  certain  instances,  have 
been  augmented,  and  the  number  of  Inscriptions 
increased,  by  very  valuable  communications 
from  Charles  KeUall,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  lately  pursued  a  similar  route 
to  that  of  the  author,  in  the  Soiuh  of  Ricssia. 
Robert  Comer,  Esq.  of  Malta,  has  also  obligingly 
added  to  the  jippendix,  an  important  article 
concerning  the  Internal  Navigation  of  the  Russian 
Empire^ 

After  the  fullest  and  most  impartial  conside- 
ration, the  author  is  contented  to  rest  the  truth 


t 


(1)  See  the  /fppend'u  to  this  Volume. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

and  validity  of  his  remarks,  concerning  tlie 
Russian  character,  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by 
almost  every  enlightened  Traveller  who  has 
preceded  him.  In  addition  to  their  testimony, 
the  unpublished  observations  of  the  late  Lord 
Royston'  may  be  adduced,  to  shew  that,  sub- 
sequently  to  the  author's  travels,  and  \mder 
happier  auspices  of  government  in  Russia,  the 
state  of  society  appeared  to  that  gifted  young 
Nobleman,  as  it  has  been  described  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.     Lord  Royston,  when  writing  to  an 


(1)  The  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwkhe  authorizes  this  allusion 
to  his  Son's  Letters.  Lord  Roysi'on's  name  carries  witli  it  a  claim  to 
public  consideration.  Although  the  knowledge  of  his  great  acqulre* 
ments  had  scarcely  transpired  beyond  the  circle  of  his  Academical 
acquaintance,  his  erudition  was  regarded,  even  by  a  Porson,  with 
wonder.  The  loss  sustained  by  his  death  can  never  be  retrieved ;  bat 
some  consolation  is  derived  from  the  consciousness  that  all  the  Aruits  of 
his  literary  labours  have  not  been  annihilated.  The  sublime  prophecy 
of  his  own  CvAMufra,  uttering"  a  parable  of  other  times,"  will  yet  he 
beard ;  in  his  native  language,  shewing  "  her  dark  speech,"  and  thus 
pourtraying  his  melancholy  end. 

"  Ye  clifls  of  Zarax,  and  ye  waves  which  wash 
Opheltes'  crags,  and  melancholy  shore. 
Ye  rocks  of  Trychas,  Nedon's  dangerous  heights, 
Dirphossian  ridges,  and  Diacrian  caves. 
Ye  plains  where  Pborcyn  broods  upon  the  deep. 
And  founds  his  floating  palaces,  what  sobs 
Of  dying  men  shall  ye  not  hear  ?  what  groans 
Of  masts  and  wrecks,  all  crashing  in  the  wind  ? 
What  mighty  waters,  whose  receding  waves 
Bunting  shall  me  the  continents  of  earth?" 

yucomU  RcfitanU  GiSMnira,  if.  38. 
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accomplished  friend,  who  was  snatched  from 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  honours  by  a  fete  as 
untimely,  although  not  so  sudden  as  his  own% 
thus  briefly,  but  emphatically,  characterizes  the 
state  of  refinement  in  the  two  great  cities  of  the 
Russian  Empire*.     "  A  journey  from  Petersburg 
to  Moscow  is  a  journey  from  Europe  to  jisia. 
With  respect  to  the  society  of  the  former  city, 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  state  my  opinion,  after 
the  stubborn  fact  of  my  having  twice  returned 
thither,  each  time  at  the  expense  of  a  thousand 
miles :  but  although  I  had  not  imagined  it  pos- 
sible that  any  place  could  exist  more  devoid  of 
the  means  of  enjoying  rational  conversation,  I 
am  now,  since  my  residence  here,  become  of 
a  different  opinion.     Not  that  I  have  not  been 
excessively  interested,  both  during  this  and 
my  former  visit  to  Moscow.    The  feudal  magni- 
ficence of  the  nobility,  the  Asiatic  dress  and 
manners  of  the  common  people,  the  mixture 
of  nations  to  be  seen  here,   the    inunensity, 
the    variety,    and   the    singular    architecture 
of  the  city,  present,  altogether,  a  most  curious 

(3)  Rev.  G.  D.  WluHmftm^  author  of  an  "  HiHorieal  Survey  rf 
CMhie  jfrehiiecture,*'  pablitbed  since  hit  death  by  certain  of  bis  distin- 
foisbed  friends.  See  the  el^ant  tribute  to  bis  mefnoiy,  in  a  Preface 
to  that  work,  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen* 

(3)  This  Letter  U  dated,  Meecvw,  jiptU  13IA,  1809. 
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and  amusing  assemblage."  In  a  former  part  <>t 
the  same  Letter,  the  inattention  of  the  superior 
Clergy  to  the  religion  of  the  lower  orders,  is 
forcibly  illustrated.  The  words  are  as  follow : 
**  You  have  probably  received  some  accoimt  df 
my  journey  to  jirchangel;  of  my  movement 
thence,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  Mezen ; 
of  the  distinguished  reception  I  received  from 
the  Mayor  of  that  highly-civilized^  city,  ivho 
made  me  a  speech  inRussiaUy  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  long;  of  my  procuring,  there,  twelve  rein- 
deer, and  proceeding  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
until  I  found  a  Samoied  camp  in  the  desert, 
between  the  rivers  Mezen  and  Petchora ;  and  of 
my  ascertaining,  that  that  nation,  which  extendfll 
over  almost  all  the  North  of  Russia,  remains  still 
in  a  state  of  Paganism;  a  circumstance,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  was  ignorant.** 

The  description,  given  in  this  work,  of  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  Russian  peasants,  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  has  been  disputed.  Let  us  now 
therefore  see  what  Lord  Royston  has  said  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  contained  in  a 
■  ■"  ■     '      -  .  -. ,        , — , , 

(1)  So  marked  in  the  original. 
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Letter  to  Mr.  Whittingtonj  from  Casan,  dated 
May  l6th,  I8O7.  "I  left  Moscow  on  Tuesday 
the  5th  of  May ;  and  the  first  town  at  which  I 
arrived  was  Fladimir,  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  the  residence  of  a 
Grand  Duke.  The  accommodations  are  such  as 
are  alone  to  be  met  with  all  over  Mtiscovy ;  one 
room,  in  which  you  sleep  with  the  whole  family, 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  suffocating  heat  and  smell ; 
no  furniture  to  be  found,  but  a  bench  and  table ; 
and  an  absolute  dearth  of  provisions ,'' 

In  the  Extracts,  added  to  the  Notes,  from  Mr. 
Hebers  Journal,  there  are  certain  observations 
which  are  said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  remarks 
in  the  Text ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  they  were  introduced  for  this  especial 
reason.  Some  persons  have  also  insinuated, 
that  the  author  has  accused  the  Russians  of 
want  of  hospitality ;  although  the  very  reverse 
may  be  proved  from  his  writings.  In  describing 
the  reception  which  he  experienced  at  Moscow, 
he  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants;  **  although "  to  use  his  own 
words  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  present 
Volume,  **  it  was  considered  dangerous  at  that  time  to 
have  the  character  of  hospitality  totvards  Englishmen.^' 


ADVERTISEMENT 

He  also  cites  a  passage,  in  the  Notes,  from 
a  French  work  of  celebrity,  to  prove,  with 
reference  to  Moscow^  that  VhjospitaliU  des  Russes 
paroit  id  dam  tout  son  jour.''  Another  extract 
from  Lord  Roystons  Letters  will  shew,  that  the 
same  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  was  ob- 
served by  his  Lordship;  although,  as  he  expressly 
declares,  it  did  not  alter  his  **  general  opinion^ 
of  the  people.  It  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  dated  MoscoWf 
May  5th,  1 807.  "  Notwithstanding  all  the  plea- 
sure I  promise  myself  from  my  tour,  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  Moscow :  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  be 
always  forming  new  and  agreeable  acquaintance, 
with  the  expectation  of  shortly  leaving  them, 
and  the  probability  of  never  seeing  them  again. 
On  leaving  Petersburg ,  notwithstanding  my  ge- 
neral opinion,  I  felt  very  strongly  how  painful 
it  is,  to  quit,  for  ever,  a  place  in  which  we  have 
resided  for  some  time ;  and  believe  it  was  solely 
that  feeling  which  caused  me  to  return  thither 
from  Moscow.^ 


Indeed  it  may  be  urged,  that  even  those 
Authors  who  endeavour  to  present  a  favourable 
view  of  the  Russian  people,  and  who  strain  every 
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effort  to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  are  con* 
tiiiually  betraying  the  hidden  reality.  Their 
pages,  like  embroidered  vestments  upon  the 
{nriests  of  Moscow,  disclose,  with  every  gust  that 

■ 

separates  them,  the  rags  and  wretchedness  they 
were  intended  to  conceals  Nor  is  it  only  in 
those  periods  of  Russian  history  when  hostility 
threw  off  the  veil,  and  enabled  other  nations  to 
observe  the  real  disposition  of  the  people  towards 
every  country  but  their  own,  that  their  character 
has  been  thus  manifested.  It  is  alike  displayed 
in  peace  or  war;  in  circumstances  of  seeming 
civilization^  or  of  acknowledged  barbarism ;  in 
the  reign  of  Petbr,  or  of  Catherine  ;  under  the 
tyranny  of  Paul,  or  the  mild  government  of 
Alexander.  These  are  facts,  indeed,  which  a 
traveller  may  withhold :  he  may  say,  with  Fonte- 
nelie,  *^  If  I  had  my  handJuU  of  truths,  I  would  not 
suffer  one  of  them  to  escape;  or,  like  Foliaire, 
he  may  wait  ^^  until  he  has  leisure  to  methodize 


(l)  You  can  hardly  imagine  any  tbino:  more  showy  thfln  the  appear- 
ance of  the  priests  of  these  churches  on  their  festival  days.  But  if  the 
wind  should  chance  to  blow  aside  the  sacred  vestment,  you  would 
probably  feel  a  degne  of  disgust  not  easily  described,  at  &e«iug  shoes 
and  •tockings,  and  breeches,  and  shirt,  of  the  coarsest  materials,  gene- 
rally ragged,  and  always  dirty,  appearing  from  under  robes  of  the  moat 
snperb  and  coatly  embroidery/'  LeUeir$/r9m  Seamdmama,  vol.  L  j», 7 1  • 
f.  1796. 
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events,''  prior  to  their  communication :  but  if  he 
expect  credit  to  be  given,  when  he  tells  the 
theme  of  prsdse,  when  all  that  **  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report"  claims  its  due  regard,  it  is  not 
from  such  philosophy,  that  he  can  hope  for  its 
acquirement'. 

At  all  events,  the  subject,  as  far  as  the  author 
is  concerned,  shall  now  rest.  Another  portion 
of  his  Travels,  describing  objects  of  a  more 
pleasing  nature,  diverts  his  attention  from 
Scythian  wilds  and  from  all  their  frir-clad  tribes ; 
from  uniformity  of  scenery  and  of  disposition,  to 
regions  highly  diversified,  and  to  human-nature 
under  every  circumstance  of  character;  from 
wide  and  barren  plains,  to  varied  territories 
*'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;"  from  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  stagnant  waters,  to  seas  traversed 
by  "men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven; 
"  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 

"  THE      dwellers     IN     MESOPOTAMIA,     AND     IN 


(1)  ''  Even  the  Author  of  the  History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Petbr  F. 
und  of  the  a^e  of  Louis  XIV.  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  of  i^reater 
importance  to  say  what  is  useful  than  what  is  true ;  as  if  what  was 
false  could  ever  he  useful !  In  a  Letter  to  Count  Schuvaiof,  he  says, 
'  UnlU  I  have  leisure  to  methodize  the  terrible  epent  of  the  death  ef  the 
TsarevUch,  I  have  begun  another  worh,'  Is  this  the  language  of  a 
philosephical  historian?"    Mem,  of  the  (hurt  ^Peter^Mrg,  j».  81 . 
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'*  JUDEA,  AND   IN   CaPPADOCIA,  IN   PoNTUS,   AND 

"  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt, 

"  AND  IN  THE  PARTS  OP  LyBIA,  ABOUT  CyRENE| 
"  AND  STRANGERS  OP  RoME,  JeW8  AND  PROS- 
*'  ELYTES,    CrETES,  AND  ARABIANS.'' 
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PREFACE 

TO 

PART  THE  nRST. 


In  presenting  the  First  Part  of  his  Travels 
to  the  Pul)Uc»  the  author  is  desirous  to  explain 
the  general  extent  of  his  undertaking. 

His  design  is,  to  complete,  in  thres  separate 
Parts,  a  series  of  Travels,  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  so  that  each  portion,  consisting  of 
one,  or  more,  volumes,  may  constitute  a  survey 
of  some  particular  region.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Part  now  published,  relates  to  Travels  in 
Russia,  Tahary,  and  Turkey;  a  Second  Part 
may  include  the  observations  collected  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine;  and,  finally,  a  Third 
Part,  those  objects  which  were  presented  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland. 
But,  in  order  to  accomplish  so  extensive  an 
undertaking,  some  indulgence  is  required  td 
the  maimer  of  its  execution ;  some  credit  for  a 
better  disposition  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  the  author's  severe  penance  in  Russia  may 
aecm  to  have  exdtcsd-    It  is  not  so  generally. 
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known  as  it  may  be^  that  the  passage  of  a  small 
rivulet,  which  separated  the  two  comitries  of 
Siveden  and  Russia,  at  the  period  of  the  author's 
journey,  and  before  the  dismemberment  of 
Finland,  the  mere  crossing  of  a  bridge,  con- 
ducted the  traveller  from  all  that  adorns  and 
dignifies  the  human  mind,  to  whatsoever,  most 
abject,  has  been  found  to  degrade  it.  If,  there- 
fore,  the  late  Empress  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  Catherine  the  Second,  could  find  a 
Folney,  who  would  prostitute  his  venal  pen  to 
varnish  the  deformities  of  her  reign  and  of  her 
empire ;  if  Potemkin  did  not  want  an  apologist, 
and  an  advocate,  even  among  the  Writers  of 
this  country;  Great  Britain  will  forgive  the 
frankness  of  one,  among  her  sons,  who  has 
ventured,  although  blimtly,  to  speak  the  truth. 
It  is  a  language  not  wholly  obscured  in  the 
more  cautious  descriptions  of  former  Writers. 
Tubervile,  of  England ;  Augustine,  of  Germany ; 
Olearius,  of  Denmark ;  and,  more  recently,  the 
AbH  de  la  Cfiappe,  of  France,  together  with  the 
authors  of  many  anonymous  productions,  re- 
present the  real  character  of  the  people,  in 
colours,  which  neither  the  antidote  of  Aleksye 
Mustne  Piu:hkme,  the  drivellings  *  of  Voltaire,  nor 


(1)  See  irUtotre*^  Correspondeiice  with  the  EmpreM  Catbeeime,  in 
the  latter  part  ef  liii  life. 
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all  the  hired  deceptions  of  French  phUosophers 
and  savans,  have  been  able  to  wipe  away*. 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  to 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  the  present  undertaking,  it  is  hoped^ 
will  not  be  deemed  superfluous;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  expressions 
which  occur  in  the  following  pages.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  Lord  Whitworth, 
whose  respectable  name  the  author  here  begs 
leave  to  introduce,  no  repetition  will  be  offered. 
To  his  kindness,  while  Ambassador  at  Petersburg, 
the  very  existence  of  the  First  Pabt  of  this 
work  may  be  ascribed ;  and  his  character  ought 
to  stand  recorded,  in  having  afforded,  as  an 
English  Minister,  the  very  rare  example  of 
liberal  patronage  to  his  travelling  countrymen, 
during  the  whole  of  his  embassy. 


(9)  **  Omnes  enim  panim,  ci^oscunque  coDditio&is  sint,  nuUo  re* 
speetu  penoDaram  habito,  durissiml  servitute  premuntur.  Nobiles, 
mi^iHitai,  |>nefe^i,  prirooret,  coiuiliariique  uDtveni,  te  ekiopotf  id 
eat,  algectissimos  et  Wliisimot  servos  Magni  Duels  fatentur ;  et  bona 
sua  omnia,  mobilia  et  immobilia,  quae  possident,  non  sua,  sed  Prin- 
cipis  esse  a^oscunt.  Ut  autem  equcstris  ordo*  k  Ma^no  Duce,  ita 
eniiD  piebetus  ordo  k  Nobilibas  et  Magnatibus  ^ravissimd  premitur : 
coloDorum  enim  et  oppidanorum  bona,  militarium  bominum  et  Nobi- 
lium  pnedc  exposita  sunt.  Sex  dies  coloni  in  septimana  dominis  suis 
labofmnt;  sepUmus  dies  privato  labori  conceditur.  Neqne  bi  strenud 
laborant,  nisi  beni  vtrberati"    Detcriptio  Mncovitp.    L.  Bat,  1600. 
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In  the  course  of  the  subBequent  narrative,  the 
author  has  generally  used  a  plural  expression, 
even  with  reference  to  his  own  personal  obser^ 
vations.  This  mode  of  writing  was  adopted^ 
iiot  solely,  with  a  view  to  divest  his  style  of 
egotism,  but  in  allusion  to  his  friend,  the  cause 
and  companion  of  his  travels,  John  Marten 
Cripps,  M.  a.  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge:  whose 
unceasing  ardour  in  prosecuting  every  enter^ 
prise,  added  to  the  mildness  and  suavity  of  his 
manners,  endeared  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  he  visited.  The  constancy  and  firm* 
ness  which  he  preserved  through  all  the  trials 
and  privations  of  a  long  and  arduous  journey 
as  well  as  the  support  which  he  rendered  to 
the  author,  in  hours  of  painful  and  dangerous 
sickness,  demand  the  warmest  expressions  of 
gratitude.  The  Plants  collected  during  the  route 
were  the  result  of  their  mutual  labour ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  Meteorological  Statement  in  the 
Appendix\  together  with  the  account  given  of 
Relays  and  Distances  ^  are  due  to  his  patient 
observation  and  industry. 

To  the  Rev,  REciNALn  Heser,  late  Fellow  of 
All-Sauls  College,  Oxford,  the  author  is  indebted 


(l)  See  the  Appendix  to  Vob.  U.  IV.  VI.  &  VIII. 
(3)  Ibid. 
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^r  the  TaliiAble  Manuscript  Joiutial  which 
afforded  Hie  extracts  given  in  the  Notes.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  HeberU  habitual  accuracy,  may 
be  mentionea  the  statistical  information,  which 
stamps  a  pecuUar  value  on  his  observations: 
this  has  enriched  the  volume  by  communica* 
tions  which  the  author  himself  was  incompetent 
to  supply. 

To  Atlmbk  Boubkb  Lambert,  Esq.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  linnaean  Socie- 
ties, author  of  several  Botanical  writings,  and, 
among  others,  of  a  splendid  work  on  the 
Genus  Prnw,  as  well  as  possessor  of  the  finest 
Herbarium  in  Europe,  for  his  kindness  in 
arrai^ing  the  I^ants  collected  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  in  preparing  a  List  of  them  for  the 
Appendix^. 

If  the  Fignettes  prefixed  to  the  several  CSiap- 
tors,  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  by  exhibiting,  within  a  small  compass. 


(3)  See  AppenMx  fo  Vol,  II.  Mr.  Lambert  is  the  present  possessor  of 
the  oekbrtted  Herbarmm  of  PaUas,  purchased  by  Mr.  Or^fpi  duriiif 
his  rcsideoce  with  the  Professor^  and  brought  to  England^  in  the 
Bmakelf  \t$  the  author's  brother,  the  late  CafUun  George  Clarke,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  A.  D.  Id05. 
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and  in  the  least  obtrusive  manner,  objects  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text, — the  merit  is  solely  due  to 
her,  whose  name  appears  occasionally  annexed 
to  those  Designs,  and  who,  from  the  rudest 
documents,  has  afforded  an  elegant  and  faithful 
representation  of  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  text,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  errors  have  escaped  the  author's  notice. 
Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Public  will  overlook  defects  in  the  style  of  a 
mere  writer  of  travels ;  from  which  the  more 
re^onsible  pages  of  an  Jlddison,  a  Steele^  and 
a  Gibbon,  have  not  been  found  exempt.  In  the 
progress  of  transcribing  a  journal  written  in  a 
foreign  land,  remote  from  scenes  of  literature, 
more  attention  was  often  given  to  fidehty  of 
extract,  than  to  elegance,  or  even  purity  of 
composition. 

.  The  unsettled  state  of  English  orthography, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  introduction  of  Russian 
names,  produces  considerable  embarrassment 
to  the  writer  who  wishes  to  follow  a  fixed  rule. 
Upon  this  subject  it  not  only  happens  that  no 
two  authors  agree,  but  that  the  same  author  is 
inconsistent.     Jonas  Hanway^  whose  writings  are 
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more  accurate  than  those  of  any  other  English 
traveller  who  has  visited  Russia^  may  be  con- 
fiidered  as  affording,  perhaps,  the  best  model 
in  this  respect :  but  Hanway  himself  is  not 
c<m8i8tent\ 

In  the  Russian  alphabet  there  is  no  letter 
answering  to  our  JV;  yet  we  write  Moscow^  and 
fFaronetz.  Where  custom  has  long  sanctioned 
an  abuse  of  this  kind,  the  established  mode« 
seems  preferable  to  any  deviation  which  may 
wear  the  appearance  of  pedantry.  The  author 
has,  in  this  respect,  been  guided  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Gib  tan;  who  affirms*,  that 
**  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed, 
and  as  it  were  naturalized,  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  Prophet  Mohammed  can  do  longer  be  strip- 
ped of  the  famous,  though  improper,  appellation 
of  Mahomet ;  the*  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo^ 
Damascus^  and  Odro^  would  almost  be  lost  in 
the  strange  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Domashk,  and 
jil  CahiraJ'  But,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  where 
is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ?    What  are  the  Russian 


(I)  The  name  of  the  same  place  is  written  Kieva  in  vol.  I.  p.  9. 
Kkkca  in  p.  IS,  and  Khiva  in  a  note.  Nagm  Tartan^  in  p.  8.  to).  I. 
m  writUn  Nagtof  Tartan  in  p.  1 1 .  Tbroui^hout  bis  work,  the  tenni- 
natiB^  vowel  is  sometimes  i,  and  as  often  jr;  as,  FiaUai,  podirmnm,  liad 
YakuUkiff  Natorawtky, 

(9)  P.S.  to  Pref.  ch.  xx|ux.  Hist  of  th«  Dectinc  and  Fall,  &e. 
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names,  which  we  are  to  consider  BS^fixedand 
naturalized  in  t/ie  vulgar  tongue  f  Are  we  to  vnrite 
fForonetz,  or  Faronife ;  fVolga^  or  Folga ;  Kiw^ 
or  Kiof;  uizow,  or  jizof?  Lord  fFhitwarth  wrote 
Chiqff'  and  AsopK  although  both  these  name* 
have  the  same  original  terminatioa'.  It  is  the 
B  (J^idy)  redoubled  in  compound  words»  which 
occasions  the  principal  difficulty^  and  which  hae 
been  confounded  with  our  W.  Thus»  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Siorch\  from  Livesque,  the  Russian 
word  Vvidinie,  signifying  *  introduciian,  ccmsists 
of  the  preposition  uo  or  v  (inio),  aad  videm6  {to 
cimdvjU).  The  proper  initial  letter  in  EngHsk, 
therefore,  for  this  word,  would  be  P]  whose 
power  it  alone  possesses;  and  not  fF,  which 
conveys  a  false  idea  of  pronunciation.  When 
this  compound  occurs  as  the  termination  of  a 
word,  it  is  best  expressed  by  our/;  as  Orlqff 
for  Orlow;  which  exactly  answers  the  mode  of 
pronunciation  in  Russia.  Some  writers  use  the 
letter  doubled,  as  Jf:  the  latter  /  is  however 
superfluous.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  author, 
but  to  which,  perhaps,  he  has  not  regularly 
adhered,  was  to  substitute  a  A^  for  the  Russian 


(1)  Account  of  iZtiMui,  by  Chctrks  hari  fFkUworth.    Stnmfherrff 
mi,  1758. 

(2)  Tableau  de  rEmpire  de  Russic,  torn.  I.  p.  I9.    See  else  ^Mre 
de  Uu$ae  par  JUvesfue,  Urn*  1.  jv.  17.    Nifmk.  1B00. 
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VFy  whenever  it  occurs  at  the  beginning,  or  in 
the  middle,  of  a  word;  and  an^  whenever  it  is 
found  as  a  termination. 

There  is  yet  another  letter  of  the  Russian 
alphabet,  which,  from  its  frequent  recurrence 
as  an  initial,  requires  a  perfect  reconciliation  to 
BOme  settled  law  of  English  orthography;  viz. 
the  Tchbrve :  this  has  the  power  of  our  cA,  in 
cheese  and  childy  and  occurs  in  the  name  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  SeOy  Tchemamorski.     With 
regard  to  words  terminating  in  ai  and  at,  as 
FaUai,  Paulovskoi,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
substitute  a^  and  oy,  as  FiUdoff,  Pauhvskoy ;  or 
y  only,  as  Faldtfy  Paulovsky;  which  last  offers  a 
close  imitation  of  the  vulgar  mode  of  pronun* 
ciation  in  general :  but  the  variety  caused  by 
different   dialects,    in  different    parts    of  the 
empire,  will,  after  every  attention  is  paid  to  a 
settled  rule  of  writing,  occasion  frequent  per- 
plexity and  embarrassment. 

In  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  places 
immediately  south  of  MoscotVy  frequent  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Map  of  Reymann,  published  by 
Schmdiy  at  Berlin^  in  1802.  But  even  in  that 
map,  the  territories  of  the  Dan  Cossacks,  Ktiban 
Tartary,  and  the  Crimea,  appear  only  as  a 
forlorn  blank.    Many  years  may  expire  before 
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Russia^  like  Sweden^  will  possess  a  Hermelin, 
to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  her  empire ;  especially  as  it  is  a  maxim 
in  her  policy,  to  maintain  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  in  Europe,  concerning  those  parts  of 
her  dominions.    On  this  account,  the  indecision, 
which  must  appear  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
to  characterize  the  description  of  the  country 
between  Biroslqf  and  Odessa,  admits  of  expla- 
nation.    The  geography  of  all  that  district  is 
little  kaown;  the  courses  of  the  Dniester,  the 
Bog,  and  the  Dnieper,  as  well  as  the  latitude 
and  soundings  of  the    coast  near  their  em- 
bouchures, have  never  been  adequately  sur- 
veyed.   The  only  tolerable  charts  are  preserved 
by  the  Russian  Government,   but  sedulously 
secreted  from  the  eyes  of  Europe.     It    has 
however  fallen  to  the  author's  lot,  to  interfere, 
in  some  degree,  with  this  part  of  its  political 
system,  by  depositing  within  a  British  Admi- 
ralty certain  documents,  which  were  a  subse- 
quent acquisition,  made  during  his  residence  in 
Odessa.    These  he  conveyed  from  that  country, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.    They  are  too  volu- 
minous for  insertion  in  the  work,  but  may  serve 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Russian  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  if  ever  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain   should   demand   the  presence  of  her 
fleets  in  that  part  of  the  world.     In  making  this 
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addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  for  the  use 
of  our  navy,  no  ties  of  confidence,  or  of  honour, 
were  broken  with  a  people  who  have  violated 
every  engagement  with  this  country.  Those 
documents  were  entrusted  to  the  author  by 
persons  fully  authorized  to  concede  the  infor- 
mation, and  their  injunctions  have  been  sacredly 
obeyed. 


TABLES 

OP 

RUSSIAN  MEASURE,  WEIGHT,  *f  MONEV. 


MEASURE. 

Hie  Archme^  or  Russian  Yard,  equals  28  English  Inches. 

The  Sajen^  or  Russian  Fathom,  equals  7  English  Feer^ 

Three  Versts  equal  2  English  Miles. 

The  Russian  Foot  is  exactly  that  of  England. 

The  Fershock  equals  1  English  Inch  and  }. 

104  Fersts    -  equal  1  Degree. 

500  Sajens    -  a    1  Ferst. 

3  Arckines    •  sb    i  Sajen. 

\6  Ferskocks  =    \  Archine^ 


WEIGHT. 

The  smallest  weight  of  Russia  is  the  Soloinkk,  which  eqnab 
six  grains. 

3  Soloinich  equal  1  Xo/. 
32  Lo/5     -si  Pound. 
40  Pottnif       ss    1  Pottif. 


TABLE  OF  RUSSIAN  MONEY. 

The  first  silver  money  of  Russia  was  coined  at  Novogorod 
in  1420,  in  small  pieces^  which  were  called  Copeeks.  The 
present  value  of  the  Copeek  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  an 
English  Halfpenny.  Almost  all  calculations  of  the  country  are 
made  according  to  the  number  of  Copeeks. 

In 
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In  l654>  EombUf  vrete  introduced  st  Moicaw  m  tht  form  of 
ban,  with  deep  notchei  b  then  (mv^fi),  wUcb  enablild  the 
ponessor  to  detach  as  nmch  of  the  bar  as  his  payment  might 
require*.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  word  Rouble.  Almost  all 
the  copper  money  of  Russia  is  coined  in  Siherxa^  and  prin- 
cipally at  Caiherinehurg,  near  the  27ra/  Mines.  Sixteen  Roubles 
of  pure  copper  weigh  a  Poud. 

At  present,  the  specie  of  the  country  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  paper  is  its  only  representative.  The  Copeek  no  longet 
exists  as  current  coin. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Names  and  Value  of  Russian 
Money  is  chiefly  extracted  from  Georgi.f 

tILVte  MONEY. 
1  Jlnt^fr    .    .    .    •    equals  100  Copeeks. 
I  Polien,  or  i  rouble    -     = 
1  Palupolieu,  or  ^  rouble    =s 
l^Dvagriven      •    •    •     s 
I  Paetalien  .    .    .     .     = 


1  Griven  •    •    •    •    •     ss 
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COPPER  MONEY. 

1  Paetach    -    -  •  .  equals 

1  AUme       «    •  .  •      ss 

iGrosh       .    .  .  .      ss 

1  Copper  Ckpeek  -  •      s= 

This  last  coin  represents,  in  front,  the  Figure  of  St.  George 
on  horseback,  piercing  a  dragon  with  his  spear.  "  From  this 
spear,*'  says  Georgix,  called  Copcea  in  Russian,  the  word  Copeek 
has  been  derired. 
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•  Gmgi»  DCicript  de  St.  PcUn.  p.  187.   Edit  Fnuie.  Peters*  179S. 
t  Ibid.  iMt.8.  dmp.9. 
\  Ibid,  pi  191. 
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Police — Extraordinary  Pheenomenm. 

A.  cDRiosiTT  to  visit  the  Extern  bounda- 
ries of  Europe  is  naturally  excited  by  the  ' 
circumstance  of  their  situation,  in  a  country 
rarely  traversed  by  any  literary  traveller,  and 
liUle  noticed  either  in  antieiit  o>  in  modem 
tiutory-    Above  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
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2  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

CHAP.  Tancus,  watering  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  sepa- 
rated  the  Roxolani  and  the  Jazyges  from  the 
Hamaxobii  and  the  Alani.  In  modem  geography, 
the  same  ri^er,  altered  in  its  appellation, 
divides  the  tribe  of  the  Don  Cossacks  from  the 
Tchemomorski,  whose  territory  extends  from  the 
Sea  of  Jzof  to  the  Kiiban.  The  Greeks,  by 
their  commerce  in  the  Euxine,  obtained  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  lived  on  the 
Palus  M^otis.  The  wars  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  sometimes  directed  our  attention  to  this 
remote  country;  but  the  knowledge  of  its 
inhabitants,  both  among  the  Antients  and 
Modems,  has  scarcely  exceeded  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  and  their  character  in  war.  With 
their  domestic  habits,  the  productions  of  the 
land,  the  nature  of  its  scenery,  or  the  remains 
of  antiquity  they  possess,  we  are  very  Uttle 
acquainted.  By  referring  to  Antient  History, 
we  find  that  the  same  want  of  information 
prevailed  formerly  as  at  present.  This  may  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  wandering  disposition  of 
a  people,  seldom  settled  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  same  spot :  and  with  regard  to  their 
successors,  since  the  establishment  of  a  metro- 
polis in  the  marshes  of  the  Don,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kuhan  Tartars  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  coimtry  has  been  sub- 
mitted to   very    little    examination.     It  was 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

among  these  people  that  the  political  differences 
of  Englanb  and  Russia  drove  the  Author,  a 
willing  exUe,  from  the  cities  of  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Necessity  and  inclination  were 
coupled  together ;  and  he  had  the  double  satis- 
fiEiction,  of  escaping  persecution  from  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  of  surveying, 
regions  which,  in  the  warmest  sallies  of  hope, 
he  had  never  thought  it  would  be  his  destiny 
to  explore. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  through  exten- 
sive plains  which  have  been  improperly  called 
deserts,  and  among  a  secluded  people  who 
with  as  little  reason  have  been  deemed  savages, 
iie  had  certainly  neither  the  luxuries  and  dis^ 
sipation  of  polished  cities,  nor  the  opportunities 
of  indolence,  to  interrupt  his  attention  to  his 
journal.  If  therefore  it  fail  to  interest  the 
public,  he  has  no  apology  to  offer.  He  presents 
it  in  a  state  as  similar  as  possible  to  that 
wherein  notes  written  upon  the  spot  were 
made;  as  containing  whatsoever  his  feeble 
abilities  were  qualified  to  procure,  either  for 
information  or  amusement;  and  adhering,  in 
every  representation,  strictly  to  the  truth. 
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PETERSBURG. 


State  of 

Pu!)lic 

Affairs. 


After  suffering  a  number  of  indignities,  in 
common  with  others  of  our  countrymen,  during 
our  residence  in  P^tersbuiig ;  about  the  middle 
of  March,  1800,  matters  grew  to  such  extre- 
mities, that  our  eixcellent  Ambassador,  Sir 
Charles  (now  Lord)  Whitworth^  found  it  neces- 
sary to  advise  us  to  go  to  Moscow.  A  passport 
had  been  denied  fbr>  ins*  courier  to  proceed  with 
despatches  to  Engidiid^  In  answer  to  the 
demand  knade  by  our  Minister  for  an  expla- 
nation, it  was  stated  to  be  the  Emperor's  plectsure. 
In  consequence  of  which.  Sir  Charles  inclosed 
the  note  containing  his  demand,  and  the 
Emperor's  answer,  in  a  letter  to  the  English 
Government,  which  he  committed  to  the  post- 
office  with  very  great  doubts  of  it^  safety* 


Stnnge 
Conduct 
of  the 
Emperor. 


In  the  mean  time,  every  day  brought  with 
it  some  new  example  of  the  Sovereign's  absur- 
dities and  tyranny,  which  seemed  to  originate 
in  absolute  insanity.  The  sledge  of  Count 
Razumovsky  was,  by  the  Emperor's  order, 
broken  into  smcdl  pieces,  while  he  stood  by 
and  directed  the  work.  The  hoi^es  had  been 
found  with  it  in  the  streets,  without  their 
driver.  It  happened  to  be  of  a  blue  colour ; 
and  the  Counts  servants  wore  red  liveries: 
upon  which  a  ukase  was  immediately  published. 


PETERSBURG. 

prolubiting,  throughout  the  Empire  of  all  thr 
RussiAS,  the  use  of  blue  colour  in  ornamenting 
sledges,  and  of  red  liveries.  In  consequence 
of  this  sage  decree,  our  Ambassador,  and  many 
others^  were  compelled  to  alter  their  equipages. 

One  evening,  being  at  his  theatre  in  the 
Hermitage,  a  French  piece  was  performed,  in 
which  the  story  of  the  English  Powder-plot 
was  introduced.  The  Emperor  was  observed 
to  listen  to  it  with  more  than  usual  attention ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  he  ordered  aU 
the  vaults  breath  the  palace  to  be  searched. 

•  > 

Coming  down  the  street  called  The  Per- 
spective, he  perceived  a  Nobleman  who  was 
taking  his  walk,  and  had  stopped  to  look  at 
some  workmen  who  were  planting  trees  by  the 
Monarch's  order. — "  What  are  you  doing  ?" 
said  the  EUnperor.  ''  Merely  seeing  the  man 
work,**  replied  the  Nobleman.  '*  Oh,  is  that 
your  employment  ? — ^Take  off  his  pelisse,  and 
give  him  a  spade ! — ^There,  now  work  yourself  r 


When  enraged,  he  lost  all  command  of  him- 
self, which  sometimes  gave  rise  to  very  ludi- 
crous scenes.  The  courtiers  knew  very  well 
when  the  storm  was  gathering,  by  a  trick  the 
Emperor  had  in   those  moments   of  blowing 
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CHAP,  from  his  under-lip  against  the  end  of  his  short 
nose.  In  one  of  his  furious  passions,  flourishing 
his  cane  about,  he  struck  by  accident  the 
branch  of  a  large  glass  lustre,  and  broke  it. 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  what  had  happened, 
he  attacked  the  lustre  in  good  earnest,  and  did 
not  give  up  his  work  until  it  was  entirely 
demolished. 

In  the  rare  intervals  of  better  temper,  his 
good-humour  was  betrayed  by  an  uncouth  way 
of  swinging  his  legs  and  feet  about  in  walking. 
Upon  those  occasions  he  was  sure  to  talk  with 
indecency  and  folly. 

But  the  instances  were  few  in  which  the 
gloom  spread  over  a  great  metropolis,  by  the 
madness  and  malevolence  of  a  suspicious 
tyrant,  was  enlivened  even  by  his  ribaldry. 
The  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  do  not 
a£R)rd  more  painful  sensations  than  were  excited 
in  viewing  the  state  of  Russia  at  this  time. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  without  unjust  puoish- 
ment.  It  seemed  as  if  half  the  Nobles  in  the 
Empire  were  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  Those  who 
were  able  to  leave  Petersburg  went  to  Moscow. 
It  was  in  vain  they  applied  for  permission 4o 
leave  the  country :  the  very  request  might 
incur  banishment  to  the  mines.    If  any  family 


Insolence 
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received  visitors  in  an  evening ;  if  four  people  chap. 
were  seen  walking  together ;  if  any  one  spoke 
too  loud,  or  whistled,  or  sang,  or  looked  too  ^^ 
inquisitive,  and  examined  any  public  building  ^®^**- 
with  too  much  attention ;  he  was  in  imminent 
danger.  If  he  stood  still  in  the  streets,  or  fre- 
quented  any  particular  walk  more  than  another^ 
or  walked  too  fast  or  too  slow,  he  was  liable  to 
be  reprimanded  and  insulted  by  the  police- 
officers.  Mungo  Park  could  hardly  have  been 
exposed  to  a  more  insulting  tyranny  among 
the  Moors  in  jifrica,  than  Englishmen  experi* 
enced  at  that  time  in  Russia,  and  particularly  in 
Petersburg.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
dress  regulated  by  the  police :  and  as  every 
officer  had  a  different  notion  of  the  proper 
mode  of  enforcing  the  regulation,  ihey  were 
constantly  liable  to  interruption  in  the  streets 
and  public  places,  and  to  the  most  flagrant 
impertinence.  This  dress  consisted  of  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  or,  for  want  of  one,  a  round  hat 
pinned  up  with  three  comers ;  a  long  queue ; 
single-breasted  coat  and  waistcoat ;  and  buckles, 
at  the  knees,  and  in  the  shoes,  instead  of 
strings.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  any 
person  who  should  be  found  wearing  panta- 
loons. A  servant  was  taken  out  of  his  sledge, 
and  caned  in  the  streets,  for  having  too  thick  a 
neckcloth;    and  if  it  had  been  too   thin,   he 
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would  have  met  with  a  similar  punishment. 
After  every  precaution,  the  dress,  when  put  on, 
never  satisfied  the  police  or  the  Emperor :  either 
the  hat  was  not  straight,  on  the  head,  or  the 
hair  was  too  short,  or  the  coat  was  not  cut 
square  enough.  A  Lady  at  Court  wore  her  hair 
rather  lower  in  her  neck  than  was  consistent 
with  the  ukase,  and  she  was  ordered  into  close 
confinement,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water.  A 
gentleman's  hair  fell  a  little  over  his  forehead, 
while  dancing  at  a  ball ;  upon  which  a  police- 
officer  attacked  him  with  rudeness  and  with 
abuse,  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  cut 
his  hair,  he  would  find  a  soldier  who  could 
shave  his  head*. 

r 

When  the  ukase  first  appeared  concerning  the 
form  of  the  hat,  the  son  of  an  English  merchant, 
with  a  view  to  baffle  t^e  police,  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  Petersburg,  having  on  his  head  an 
English  hunting-cap,  at  sight  of  which  the 
police-officers  were  puzzled,  "  It  was  not  a 
cocked  hat,"  they  said,  "  neither  was  it  a 
round  hat."  In  this  embarrassment,  they  re- 
ported the  afiair  to  the  Emperor.  An  ukase  was 
accordingly  promulgated,  and  '  veiled  at  the 
hunting-cap ;  but  not  knowing  how  to  describe 

(l)  A  mode  in  which  crimiiiak  are  punished  in  Russia. 
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the  anomaly,  the  Emperor  ordained,  that  **  no   6  hap. 
person  should  appear  in  public  with  the  thing  on  his 
head  worn  by  the  merchant's  sonJ^ 

An  order  against  wearing  boots  with  coloured 
tops  was  most  rigorously  enforced.  The  police- 
officers  stopped  a  foreigner  driving  through  the 
streets  inapair  of  English  boots.  This  gentleman 
expostulated  with  them,  saying  that  he  had  no 
other,  and  certainly  would  not  cut  off  the  tops 
of  his  boots;  upon  whidi  the  officers,  each 
seizing  a  leg  as  he  sat  in  his  droskj/,  fell  to  work, 
and  drew  off  his  boots,  leaving  him  to  go  bare^ 

footed  home. 

» 

If  Foreigners  ventured  tcJ  notice  Sny  of  these 
enormities  in  their  letters,  which:  were  all  opened 
and  read  by  the  police,  orexpressedthemselvcs 
with  energy  in  praise  of  their  own  country,  or 
used  a  single  sentiment  or  expression  offensive 
or  incomprehensible  to  the  police-officers  or 
their  spies,  they  were  liable  to  be  torn  in  an 
instant,  without  any  previous  notice,  fron^  their 
families  and  friends,  thrown  into  a  sledge,  and 
hurried  to  the  frontier,  or  to  Siberia,  Many 
persons  were  said  to  have  been  privately  mur- 
dered, andmore  werebanished.  Never  was  there 
a  system  of  administration  more  offensive  in  the 
eyes  of  God  or  man.    A  veteran  officer,  who 
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CHAP,  had  served  fifly  years  in  the  Russian  army,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  Colonel,  was  broken  without 
the  smallest  reason.  Above  an  hundred  officers 
met  with  their  discharge,  all  of  whom  were 
ruined ;  and  many  others  were  condemned  to 
suffer  imprisonment  or  severer  pimishment* 
The  cause  of  ill  this  was'  said  to  be  the  £m^ 
peror's  ill-humour ;  and  when  the  cause  of  that 
ill-humour  became  known,  it  appeared  that  his 
mistress,  who  detested  him,  had  solicited  per* 
mission  to  marry  an  officer  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed.  To  such  excessive  cruelty  did  his 
rage  carry  him  against  the  author  of  an  epigram, 
in  which  his  reign  had  been  contrasted  with  his 
mother's,  that  he  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
out;  and  sent  him  to  one  of  those  remote 
islands,  in  the  jikoutan  Tract,  on  the  North-west 
coast  of  America^  which  are  inhabited  by 
savages'. 

Viewing  the  career  of  such  men,  who,  like  a 
whirlwind,  mark  their  progress  through  the 
ages  in  which  they  live  by  a  track  of  desolation, 

—  /  - 

(l)  The  following  Is  the  literal  sense  of  that  memorable  Epignun. 
It  originated  in  the  Emperor  Paul's  attempting  to  finish  with  hnckf 
wort  the  beautiful  Chwch  rf  SiJsaac,  which  his  predecessor  Catherinb 
had  beg^un  in  nuirblt, 

"  Of  two  reigns  behold  the  image  t 

"  Whose  base  is  markie,  ami  summit  krkkf* 
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can  we  wonder  at  the  stories  we  read  of  regi- 
ddes  r  *'  There  is  something/'  says.  Mungo 
§^ari,  "  in  the  frown  of  a  tyrant,  which  rouses 
the  most  inward  emotions  of  the  soul."  In  the 
prospect  of  dismay,  of  calamity,  and  of  sorrow, 
which  mankind  might  experience  in, the  reign 
of  Paul,  we  began  to  feel  a  true  presentiment 
of  his  approaching  death ;  and  do  freely  confess, 
much  as  we  abhor  the  manner  of  it,  that  it  was 

*'  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd." 

The  season  began  to  change  before  we  left  ^^^'^^ 
Petersburg.  The  cold  became  daily  less  intense ;  ^onusum. 
and  the  inhabitants  were  busied  in  moving  from 
the  Neva  large  blocks  of  ice  into  their  cellars. 
A  most  interesting  and  remarkable  phsenomenon 
took  place  the  day  before  our  departure, — the 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  indicating  only  nine 
degrees  of  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point ;  and  there  was  no  wind.  At  this  time, 
snow,  in  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  crystals, 
fell  gently  upon  our  clothes,  and  upon  the 
sledge,  as  we  were  driving  through  the  streets. 
All  of  these  crystals  possessed  exactly  the 
same  figure,  and  the  same  dimensions.  Every 
one  of  them  consisted  of  a  wheel  or  star,  with 
six  equal  rays,  bounded  by  circumferences  of 
equal  diameters ;  having  all  the  same  number 
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CHAP,  of  rays  branching  from  a  common  centre.  Hie 
*^  r^i-i*  size  of  each  of  those  little  stars  was  equal  to 
the  circle  presented  by  the  section  of  a  pea, 
into  two  equal  parts.  This  i^ipearance  craitinued 
durii^  three  hours,  in  which  tine  no  other 
snow  fell ;  and,  as  there  was  sufficient  leisure 
to  examine  them  with  the  strictest  attentirai,  we 
made  the  representation  given  in  the  iirst  6gure. 


Water,  in  its  crystallization,  seems  to  ctmsist 
of  radii-  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  by 
observing  the  usual  appearances  on  the  surlace 
of  ice ;  perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  possible 
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to  obtain  the  theory,  and  to  ascertain  the  laws*  chap. 
from  which  this  structure  results '•  Mange, 
President  of  the  National  Institute  of  Parisy 
nbticed,  'A  fkUing  snow,  stars  with  six  equal 
rays,  descending,  during  winter,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  calm.  Hauy  riscords  this,  in 
his  observations  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia*. 

The  first  drosky^  had  made  its  appearance  in 
the  streets  of  Petersburg  before  we  left  it ;  and 
y^re  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions 
that  the  snow  would  fail,  and  our  sledge-way  to 
Moscow  be  destroyed.  We  had  often  been  told 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  warm  season 
makes  it  appearance  in  this  climate ;  there  being 


(1)  An  equiangular  and  equilateral  plane  hexagon  is  divisible  into 
three  equal  and  similar  rhombi:  and  if  the  engraved  Figure  A  he 
attentive^  observed,  it  will  appear  that  each  linear  ray  of  the  star  is 
a  diagonal  (See  Figure  B),  Joining  the  acute  angles  of  a  rkomh,  whose 
sides  are  the  Uei  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  lines  of  ramification 
from  those  diagonals.  The  rhomb  may  therefore  be  the  primiiwe 
firm  of  water  ciystalliied.  This  seems  the  more  manifest,  because 
if  equal  and  similar  rhamit  be  applied  between  all  the  rays  of  the 
star  A,  in  the  spaces  1,  9,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  an  equilateral  and  equi- 
angular hexagon  will  be  the  result;  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Figure  C. 

(8)  ''  n  en  r&ulte  des  ^iles  k  six  rayons,  lorsque  le  temps  est 
calne,  et  que  la  temperature  n'est  pas  asses  ^lev^e  pour  desformer  les 
eristaux."    Haut,  TVaU^  de  Mn,  tom.  ii.  p«  BBS, 

(3)  Hie  droit^  is  a  kind  of  bench  upon  four  wheels,  used  in  Russia 
as  our  Hackney-coaches :  it  contains  four  or  six  persons,  sitting  back  to 
back,  thus  driven  sideways  by  the  coachman,  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
bench.    This  vehicle  sueceeds  the  sledge,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
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hardly  any  interval  of  spring,  but  an  almost 
instantaneous  transition  from  winter  to  summer. 
The  frozen  provisions  of  the  city,  if  not  con- 
sumed by  the  appointed  time,  which  may  be 
generally  conjectured  to  a  day,  almost  instantly 
putrify  when  the  frost  disappears. 
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FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  MOSCOW. 
Departure  from  Petersburg  —  Moaner  of  Travelling  — 
Palace  of  Tsarskoselo  —  Gardens  — Anecdote  of  Bil- 
lings's Expedition  to  the  North-west  Coast  of  America 
— Ledyard — Barbarous  Decoration  of  the  Apartments 
— Arrival  at  Novogorod-^Cathedral — Anlient  Greek 
Paintings — Manner  of  imitating  them  in  Russia — ■ 
Superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church —  Firgin  with  Three 
Hands — Slori)  of  her  Origin — Russian  Bogh. 

\\  a  left  Petersburg  on  the  morning  of  the  chap. 
tiiird  of  April,  and  arrived  with  great  expedi-  *— v— ' 
tion  at  TsAESKosELo.  Our  carriage  had  been  i>4^„ 
placed  upon  a  traineau  or  sledge ;  and  another  ^^^ 
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CHAP,  sledge,  following  us,  conveyed  the  wheels.  It 
v^.^^^  is  proper  to  describe  our  mode  of  travellings 
Manner  of  that  othcrs  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  If 
™^  ^'  the  journey  be  confined  to  countries  only  where 
sledges  are  used,  the  common  method  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  is  always  the  best ;  but  if  a 
passage  be  desired  with  ease  aixd  expedition 
from  one  climate  to  another,  some  eontrivance 
should  secure  the  traveller  from  the  rigours  of 
the  seasons,  without  impeding  his  progress  by 
superfluous  burthen.  For  tfiis  purpose,  the 
kind  of  carriage  called  a  German  bdiarde  is  most 
convenient.  A  delineation  of  one  of  these  is 
given  in  the  work  of  RBicHAan',  who  also  men* 
tions  the  expensie  of  building  it  in  Fietma, 
where  those  carriages  are  made  for  one-fourth 
of  the  money  required  by  the  London  coach- 
makers;  and  they  answer  every  purpose  of 
travelling,  full  as  well  as  vehicles  made  in 
England.  The  b&tarde  is  nothing  more  than  an 
English  chariot  with  a  dormeuse,  advancing  in 
front,  and  made  sufficiently  high  to  ftimish  a 
commodious  seat  for  two  persons  on  the  out- 
side, upon  the  springs.  We  caused  the  driver 
to  sit  upon  the  trunk  in  front ;  but  it  would  be 
better  to  provide  for  him  a  little  chair  raised  fi>r 
that  purpose.    The  door  of  the  dormeuse  within 

(i)  Guide  des  Voyageurs  en  EiDrope,  Com.  U.  pla&che  1. 
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the  carriage  lets  down  upon  the  seat ;  it  contains  chap. 
leathern  cushions,  and  a  pillow  covered  with 
thin  leather.  The  carriage  has,  besides^  an 
imperial,  a  well,  a  sword-case  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  small  library,  and,  instead  of  a 
window  behind^  a  large  lamp,  so  cotistructed 
as  to  throw  a  strong  Ught  without  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  those  within.  Thus  provided,  a  person 
may  travel  night  and  day,  fearless  of  want,  of 
accommodation,  or  houses  of  repose.  His  car-* 
riage  is  his  home,  which  accompanies  hirii 
everywhere ;  and  if  he  choose  to  halt,  or  acci- 
dents oblige  him  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
or  a  desert,  he  may  sleep,  eat,  drink,  read,  write, 
or  amuse  himself  with  any  portable  musical  in- 
strument, careless  of  the  frosts  of  the  North,  or 
the  dews,  the  mosquitoes,  and  vermin  of  the 
South.  Over  snowy  regions,  he  places  his  house 
upon  a  sledge,  and,  when  the  snow  melts,  upon 
its  wheels ;  being  always  careful,  where  wheels 
are  used  for  long  journeys  through  hot  countries, 
to  soak  them  in  water  whenever  he  stops  for 
the  night 

Setting  out  from  Petersburg  for  the  South  of 
Russia,  the  traveller  bids  adieu  to  all  thoughts 
of  inns,  or  even  houses  with  the  common  neces- 
saries of  bread  and  water.  He  will  not  even 
find  clean  straw,  if  he  should  speculate  upon 

VOL.  I.  c 
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CHAP,  the  chance  of  a  bed.  Every  thing  he  may  want 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  him.  A  pewter 
tea-pot  will  prove  of  more  importance  than  a 
chest  of  plate ;  and  more  so  than  one  of  silver, 
because  it  will  not  be  stolen,  and  may  be  kept 
equally  clean  and  entire.  To  this  he  will  add, 
a  kettle ;  a  saucepan^  the  top  of  which  may  be 
used  for  a  dish;  tea,  sugar,  and  a  large  cheese, 
with  several  loaves  of  bread  made  into  rusks, 
and  as  much  fresh  bread  as  he  thinks  will  keep 
till  he  has  a  chance  of  procuring  more.  Then, 
while  the  frost  continues,  he  may  carry  frozen 
£bod,  such  as  game  or  fish,  which,  being  con- 
gealed, and  as  hard  as  flint,  may  jolt  about  among 
his  kettles  in  the  well  of  the  carriage  without  any 
chance  of  injury.  Wine  may  be  used  in  a  cold 
country ;  but  never  in  a  hot,  or  even  in  a  tern- 
perate  climate,  while  upon  the  road.  In  hot 
countries,  if  a  cask  of  good  vinegar  can  be  pro- 
cured,  the  traveller  will  often  bless  the  means 
by  which  it  was  obtained.  When,  with  a 
parched  tongue,  a  dry  and  feverish  skin,  he 
has  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst  with  the  bad 
or  good  water  brought  to  him,  the  addition  of 
a  little  vinegar  will  make  the  draught  delicious. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  it  to  excess ;  for 
it  is  sometimes  so  tempting  a  remedy  against 
somnolency,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  resist 
using  the  vinegar  without  any  mixture  of  water. 
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The  palace  of  Tsarskoselo  is  twenty-two  versts  ^^^^• 
bom  Petersburg,  and  the  only  object  worth  ^^— v— ^ 
notice  between  that  city  and  Novogorod.  It  is  xsarsko- 
built  of  brick,  plastered  over.  Before  the  edifice 
is  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  low  buildings 
for  the  kitchens  and  other  out-houses.  The 
front  of  the  palace  occupies  an  extent  of  near 
eight  hundred  feet ;  and  it  is  entirely  covered, 
in  a  most  barbarous  taste,  with  columns,  and 
pilasters,  and  cariatides,  stuck  between  the 
windows.  All  of  these,  in  the  true  style  of 
Dutch  gingerbread,  are  gilded.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  a  compound  of  what  an  architect 
ought  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  imitate.  Yet  so 
much  money  has  been  spent  upon  it,  and  par- 
ticiilarly  upon  the  interior,  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  without  notice.  It  was  built  by  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  ;  and  was  much  the  residence 
of  Catherine,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  when  • 
her  &vourites,  no  longer  the  objects  of  a  licen- 
tions  passion,  were  chosen  more  as  adopted 
diildren  than  as  lovers. 

In  the  gardens  of  this  palace,  persons,  who  Gardens. 
wished  to  gain  an  audience  of  the  Empress, 
were  accustomed  to  place  themselves  when  she 
descended  for  her  daily  walk.  A  complaint  in 
her  1^8  caused  her  to  introduce  the  very  ex- 
penmve  alteration  of  converting  the  staircase  of 

02 
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CHAP,  the  Hermitage,  at  Petersburg,  into  an  inclined 
^1  lly^  f  plane;  offering  a  more  commodious  and  more 
easy  descent.  A  similar  alteration  was  intro- 
duced at  Tsarshoselo.  This  conducted  her  from 
the  apartments  of  the  palace  into  the  garden. 
It  was  in  one  of  those  walks,  as  Professor  Pallas 
Anecdote    aftcrwards  informed  me,  that  Commodore  Billings 

of  Bil.  ^ 

Mngi^  Ex.  obtained,  by  a  stratagem,  her  final  order  for 
his  expedition  to  the  North-west  coast  of 
America.  Bezborodko,  the  Minister,  although 
he  had  received  the  Empress's  order,  put  him 
off  from  time  to  time,  not  choosing  to  advance 
the  money  requisite  for  the  different  prepara- 
tions ;  and  Billings  began  to  fear  the  plan  would 
never  be  put  in  execution.  In  the  midst  of 
his  despondency,  Professor  Pallas  undertook  to 
make  the  matter  known  to  the  £mpress,  and 
advised  the  Commodore  to  accompany  hkn  to 
Tsarshoselo.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  Pallas 
conducted  him  to  a  part  of  the  garden  which 
he  knew  the  Empress  would  frequent  at  her 
usual  hour.  Here  they  had  not  waited  long, 
before  she  made  her  appearance.  With  her  usual 
affability,  she  entered  into  conversation  with' 
Professor  Pallas ;  and,  after  inquiries  respecting 
his  health,  asked  the  name  of  the  young  officer, 
his  companion.  The  Professor  informed  her; 
adding,  "  he  is  the  person  whom  your  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  my 
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recommendation,  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition destined  for  the  North-west  coast  of 
America."  "  And  what,"  said  the  Empress, 
"  has  delayed  his  departure  ?"  "  He  waits,  at 
this  moment,  your  Majesty's  orders,"  replied  the 
Professor.  At  this  the  Empress,  without  any 
reply,  and  evidently  somewhat  ruffled,  quick- 
ened her  pace  towards  the  palace.  The  next 
morning  the  necessary  supplies  came  from  the 
Minister,  with  orders  that  he  should  set  out 
immediately. 

That  the  expedition  might  have  been  con- 
fided to  better  hands,  the  public  have  been 
since  informed,  by  the  Secretary  Sa7ier\  This 
Professor  Pallas  lamented  to  have  discovered, 
when  it  was  too  late.  But  the  loss  sustained 
by  any  incapacity  in  the  persons  employed  to 
conduct  that  expedition,  is  not  equal  to  that 
which  the  public  suffered  by  the  sudden  recall 
of  •  the  unfortunate  Ledyard :  this,  it  is  said,  L€dyard. 
would  never  have  happened,  but  through  the 
jealousy  of  his  own  countrymen,  whom  he 
chanced  to  encounter  as  he  was  upon  the 
point    of   quitting  the    Eastern  continent   for 


(1)  See  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Kassia,  &c.  by  Martin  Sauer,  Secretary  to  the  Expedition.  4to^ 
Umi.  180S. 
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CHAP.   America,  and  who  caused  the  information  to 
v.—yi  ;  be  sent  to   Petersburg  which  occasioned   the 
order  for  his  arrest. 

The  gardens  of  Tsarskoseh  are  laid  out  in 
the  English  taste;  and  therefore  the  only  novelty 
belonging  to  them  is  their  situation,  so  far 
removed  from  the  nation  whose  customs  they 
pretend  to  represent. 

B«tM«ug       The  interior  of  the  btiilding  presents  a  number 

Deoondon  ,  /•        j 

of  the        of  spacious  and  gaudy  rooms,  fitted  up  m  a 
mints,       style  combining  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and 
magnificence  hardly  to  be  credited.    The  walls 
of  one  of  the  rooms  are  entirely  covered  with 
fine  pictures,  by  the  best  of  the  Flemish^  and 
by  other  masters.    These  are  fitted  together, 
without  frames,  so  as  to  cover,  on  each  side, 
the  whole  of  the  waU,  without  the  smallest 
attention  to  disposition  or  general  effect    But, 
to  consummate  the  Vandalism  of  those  who 
directed  the  work,  when  they  found  a  place 
they  could  not  conveniently  fill,  the  pictures 
were  cut,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  ac- 
cidental spaces  left  vacant.    The  soldiers  of 
Mummiusy   at  the    sacking  of    Corinth^    would 
have  been  puzzled  to  contrive  more  ingenious 
destruction  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Some  of  Ostade^s 
best  works  were  among  the  number  of  those 
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thus  ruined.    W6  were  also  assured,  by  au-    chap. 
thority  we  shall  not  venture  to  name,  that  a 
profusion  of  pictures  of  the  Flemish  School 
were  then  lying  in  a  cellar  of  the  palace.    But 
the   most  extraordinary  apartment,    and  that 
which  usually  attracts  the  notice  of  strangers 
more  than  any  other,  is  a*  room,  about  thirty 
feet  square,  entirely  covered,  on  all  sides,  from 
top  to  bottom,  with  amber;  a  lamentable  waste 
of  innumerable  specimens  of  a  substance  which 
could  nowhere  have   been   so   ill   employed. 
The  eflect  produces  neither  beauty  nor  mag- 
nificence.   It  would  have  been  better  expended 
even  in  ornamenting  the  heads  of  Turkish  pipes ; 
a  custom  which  consumes  the  greatest  quantity 
of  this  beautiful  mineral.    The  appearance  made 
by  it  on  the  walls  is  dull  and  heavy.    It  was 
a  present  from  the  King  of  Prussia.      In  an 
apartment  prepared  for  Prince  Potemkiriy  the 
floor  was  covered  with  different  sorts  of  exotic 
wood,  interlaid ;  the  expense  of  which  amounted 
to  an  hundred  roubles  for  every  squared  archine. 
A  profusion  of  gilding  appears  in  many  of  the 
.  other  rooms.    The  baU-room  is  an  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  by  fifty-two  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high.    The  walls  and  pilasters  of  another 
apartment  were  ornamented  with  hpis-Jazuli, 
as  well  as  the  tablets  it  contained.     TAe  Cabinet 
o/Mirron  is  a  small  room  lined  with  large 
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CHAP,  pier-glasses,  looking  upon  a  terrace,  near  which 
is  a  covered  gallery  above  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long.  There  are  various  statues 
about  the  house  and  gardens,  in  marble  and 
in  bronze,  all  without  merit.  The  chapel  is 
entirely  of  gilded  wood,  and  Very  richly  or- 
namented. 

A  small  flower-garden  leads  to  the  bath, 
which  is  ornamented  with  jasper,  agates,  and 
statues  and  columns  of  marble.  The  grotto  is 
also  similarly  adomedwith  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful minerals,  wrought  as  columns,  busts,  bas- 
reliefs,  vases,  &c. ;  among  others,  there  is  a 
vase  composed  of  the  precious  stones  of 
Siberia.  From  this  grotto  is  seen  a  lake,  on 
which  appears  the  rostral  colmnn  to  Orlof; 
erected  by  the  Empress  in  honour  of  the 
naval  victory  he  obtained  over  the  Turks  at 
Tchesm^. 

After  we  left  Tsarskoseloy  the  snow  diminished 
very  fast,  and  our  fears  of  reaching  Moscow 
upon  sledges  increased'.  But  during  the  night, 
and  part  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April, 


(l)  The  carriape-road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  a  distance  of 
near  500  miles,  consists,  in  tbe  summer  season,  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
laid  across.  In  consequence  of  the  jolting  these  occasion,  it  is  then 
one  ot  tbe  most  painful  and  tedious  Journqrs  in  Europe. 
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it  fell  in  such  abundance,  that  all  trace  of  the   chap. 


roads  disappeared,  and  we  lost  our  way  once  ^ 
or  twice  before  we  arrived  at 

NOVOGOROD. 

The  place  was  half  buried  in  snow,  but  we  ArriTai  at 
managed  to  get  to  the  Cathedral,  curious  to  °''**™^ 
see  the  collection  of  pictures,  idols  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  that  antient  building  contains ; 
and  which,  with  many  others  dispersed  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Russia,  were  introduced 
long  before  the  art  of  painting  was  practised 
in  Italy.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
led  us  to  hope  that  we  should  make  some  very 
curious  acquisitions  in  the  country :  and  upon 
our  first  arrival  from  the  Swedish  frontier,  we 
had  given  a  few  pounds  to  a  Russian  officer 
for  his  God;  this  consisted  of  an  oval  plate 
of  copper,  on  which  the  figure  of  a  warrior  was 
beautifiiUy  painted  on  a  gold  ground.  The 
warrior  proved  afterwards  to  be  Sujilexander 
Nevski:  and  as  we  advanced  through  the 
country  to  Petersburg^  there  was  hardly  a  hut, 
or  a  post-house,  that  did  not  contain  one  or 
more  paintings  upon  smaU  pannels  of  wood : 
the  figures  of  these  were  delineated,  after  the 
manner  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  art, 
upon  a  gold  ground,  and  sometimes  protected 
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^^  AP.    in  front  by  a  silver  coat  of  mail ;  leaving  only 
^■.  ■»■   *  the  faces  and  bands   of   the  images  visible. 
A  small  attention  to  the  history  and  character 
of  the  Russians  will  explain  the  cause. 

^^"*  When  the  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  ¥/to 
Paintings,  fifgt  intfoduced  into  Russia,  its  propagators, 
prohibited  by  the  Second  Commandment  from 
the  worship  of  carved  images,  brought  with 
them  the  pictures  of  the  Saints,  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Messiah.  Very  antient  sanctuaries  in 
the  Hofy  Land  had  paintings  of  this  kind,  which 
the  early  Christians  worshipped;  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  remains  of  them  at  this  time  in 
that  country'.  To  protect  these  holy  symbols 
of  the  new  faith  from  the  rude  but  zealous 
fingers  and  Ups  of  its  votaries,  in  a  country 
where  the  arts  of  multiplying  them  by  imitation 
were  then  unknown,  they  were  covered  by 
plates  of  the  most  precious  metals,  which  left 
the  features  alone  visible.  As  soon  as  the 
Messengers  of  the  Gospel  died,  they  became 


( 1)  In  tbe  first  edition,  it  was  erroneously  written  "Jirst  Christians.*' 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  pictures  is  in  the  Censure  of 
the  OauncU  rf  niileris,  thi«e  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era* 
Amon;  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  most  autient  churches  in  PaUsHmt^ 
the  author  found  several  curious  examples  of  encaustic  painting,  of 
a  Tery  early  date.  Ona  of  these,  from  Sepphmru^  ikt^i  Nauartih,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  thf  University 
of  Cambridge, 
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4«n«lv„  Satot.,  and  we«  worshipped  by    obj.. 
their  followers.    The  pictureB  they  had  brought  ^■i  ^-  ^ 
were   then   suspended   in  the  churches,  and 
regarded  as  the  most  precious  relics.    Many 
of  them,  preserved  now  in  Russia,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles.   It  would  then  necessarily  follow,  that, 
with   new  preachers,  new  pictures  must  be 
required.    The  Russians,  characterized  at  this  Mmner  of 
day  by  a  talent  of  imitation,  although  without  tibem  in 
a  spark  of  inventive  genius,  strictly  observed 
not  only  the  style  of  the  original  painting,  but 
the  manner  of  laying  it  on,  and  the  substance 
on  which  it  was  placed.    Thus  we  find,  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  Russian 
peasant   {facing   before  his  Bogh  a  picture, 
purchased    in   the   markets    of   Moscow    and 
Petersburg,  exactly  similar   to   those  brought 
from   Greece  during  the  tetah;   the  same  stiff 
representation   of  figures   which   the  Greeks 
themselves  seem  to  have  originally  copied  from 
works  in  Mosaic,  the  same  mode  of  mixing 
and  laying   on   the  colours  on  a  plain  gold 
surface,  the  same  custom  of  painting   upon 
wood,  and  the  same  expensive  covering  of  a 
silver  coat  of  mail ;  when,  from  the  multitude 
and  cheapness  of  such  pictures,  the  precaution 
at  first  used  to  preserve  them  is  no  longer 
necessary.    In  other  instances  of  their  religion. 
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CHAP,  the  copies  of  sacred  relics  seem  to  be  as  much 
^-  ^-  ^  objects  of  worship  among  the  Russians  as  the 
originals  themselves.  This  will  appear  from 
the  description  of  Moscow.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  there  is  a  building,  erected  at 
prodigious  expense,  in  imitation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepukkre  at  Jerusalem;  having 
exactly  the  same  form,  and  containing  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  same  absurdities. 

CatfaedraL  The  Cathedral  of  Novogorod,  dedicated  to 
St.  Sophia,  in  imitation  of  the  name  given  to 
the  magnificent  edifice  erected  by  Justinian  at 
Constantinople,  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century; 
Many  of  the  pictures  seem  to  have  been  there 
from  the  time  in  which  the  church  was  finished, 
and  doubtless  were  some  of  them  painted  long 
before  its  consecration,  if  they  were  not  brought 
into  the  country  with  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  At  any  rate,  we  may  consider 
some  of  them  as  having  originated  from  Greece, 
whence  Italy  derived  a  knowledge  of  the  art, 
and  as  being  anterior  to  its  introduction  in 
that  country.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  merit 
of  any  of  these  pictures.  They  are  more  re- 
markable for  singularity  than  beauty.     In  the 

Saperati.    domc  of  a  sort  of  ante-chapel,  as  you  enter, 

tiona  of  the  •  /•  •  ■ 

Graek  axc  sceu  the  representations  of  monsters  with 
many  heads ;  and  such  a  strange  assemblage 
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of  imaginary  beings,  that  it  might  be  supposed  chap. 
a  Pagan  rather  than  a  Christian  temple.  The  ^  ^l^^■^ 
different  representations  of  the  Virgin,  through- 
out Russia,  will  shew  to  what  a  pitch  of  ab- 
surdity superstition  has  been  carried.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
churches;  and  the  worship  of  them  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  manners  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Some  of  those  pictures  have  a  greater 
number  of  votaries :  but,  although  they  be  all 
objects  of  adoration,  yet  they  have  each  of  them 
particular  places,  where,  as  tutelary  deities,  they 
obtain  a  more  peculiar  reverence;  and  some- 
times there  are  small  chapels  and  churches 
dedicated  particularly  to  some  one  of  these 
representations: — such,  for  example,  as  The 
Virgin  op  Vladimir  ;  The  Virgin  with  the 
Bleeding  Cheek;  and  The  Virgin  with 
Three  Hands  !  The  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  assign  this  last  picture  to  the  church 
of  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  was 
perhaps  originally  painted  as  a  barbarous  re- 
presentation, or  symbol,  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in 
that  case  it  more  properly  applies  to  another 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The 
following^  story  has,  however,  been  circulated 
concerning  its  history. 

An  artist,  being  employed  on  a  picture  of  the 
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CHAP,    f^rgin  and  CMld,  found,  one  day,  that  instead 
of  two  hands  which  he  had  given  to  the  Ftrgin, 


T^ree  ^  a  third  had  been  added  during  his  absence 
from  his  Wjork.  Supposing  some  person  to 
be  playing  a  trick  with  him^  he  rubbed  out 
the  third  hand»  and,  having  finished  the  picture, 
carefully  locked  the  door  of  his  apartment. 
To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  the  next  day 
the  extraordinary  addition  of  a  third  hand  in 
his  picture,  as  before.  He  now  began  to  be 
alarmed;  but  still  concluding  it  possible  that 
some  person  had  gained  access  to  his  room, 
he  once  more  rubbed  out  the  superfluous  hand, 
and  not  only  locked  the  door,  but  also  bar* 
ricadoed  the  windows.  The  next  day,  ap- 
proaching  his  laboratory,  he  found  the  door 
and  windows  fast,  as  he  had  left  them;  but, 
to  his  utter  dismay  and  astonishment,  as  he 
went  in,  there  appeared  the  same  remarkable 
alteration  in  his  picture,  the  Virgin  appearing 
with  three  hands  regularly  disposed  about  the 
Child.  In  extreme  trepidation,  he  began  to 
cross  himself,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  alter 
the  picture ;  when  the  Virgin  herself  appeared 
in  person,  and  badS  him  forbear^  as  it  was  her 
pleasure  to  be  so  represented. 

Many  of  these  absurd  representations  are 
said  to  be  the  work  of  angels.    In  the  Greek 
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Church  they  followed  the  idols  of  Paganism,   chap. 
and  have  continued  to  maintain  their  place.  - 

They  are  one  of  the  first  and  most  curious 
sights  which  attract  a  traveller's  notice ;  for  it 
is  not  only  in  their  churches  that  such  paintings 
are  preserved;  every  room  throughout  the 
empire  has  a  picture  of  this  nature,  large  or 
small,  called  the  Booh,  or  God,  stuck  up  in  ^^^ 
one  comer  * :  to  this  every  person  who  enters 
offers  adoration,  before  any  salutation  is  made 
to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
adoration  consists  in  a  quick  motion  of  the 
right  hand  in  crossing ;  the  head  bowing  all 
the  time  in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  ludicrous, 
that  it  reminds  one  of  those  Chinese*Mandarin 
images  seen  upon  the  chimney-pieces  of  old 
houses,  which,  when  set  a-going,  continue 
nodding,  for  the  amusement  of  old  women  and 
children.  In  the  myriads  of  idol  paintings 
dispersed  throughout  the  empire,  the  subjects 
represented  are  very  various:  and  some  of 
them,,  owing  to  their  singularity,  merit  a  more 
particular  description,  than  can  be  afforded 
without  engraved  representations. 


(1)  Th€  picture  itself  is  laid  to  bear  the  name  of  Ohraze;  but  as 
t)w  OiiWM  is  considered  by  every  Russian  as  his  Household  God,  it 
it  rfjj  cra«ndly  called  Bogk,  which  is  the  Russian  name  for  God. 


CHAP.  UI. 


NOVOGOROD. 

Antient  History  of  Novogorod — First  Churches  in  Russia 
— Procopius — Evagrhts — Baptism  ofOlga,  a/lerwards 
Helena — jlrms  of  Novogorod — Ceremoity  of  Crossing 
— General  Picture  of  this  Soule — Heights  of  Fitldag 
— Costume — Tumuli — Jedrova — Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Peasants — Servile  State  of  the  Empire — Fyshtuy 
Voloshok — Torshok^-Tver — Milanese  Vagrants — 
Volga  —  TumuU  —  Klin  —  Petrovshy  —  Arrival  at 
Moscow — Police — Accommodations, 

CHAP     ^E^ 

iiL  *  J.  HE  melancholy  ideas  excited  by  the  present 
Antk'u  appearance  of  Novogorod  have  been  felt  by  all 
S^I!II^  travellers.     Who  has  not  heard  the  antient 
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isaying,  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  its  great-    chap. 
ness'?   Nomade  Siavonians  were  its  founders,        ^ '_- 
about  the  time  that  the  Saxons,  invited  by  Vorti-  mS^of 
gem,  filrst  came  into  Britain.    Four  centuries  ^^<«^»ro^ 
afterwards,  a  motley  tribe,  collected  from  the  a.d.4«). 
original  inhabitants  of  all  the  watery  and  sandy 
plams  around  the  Finland  Gulph,  made  it  their 
metropolis.      Nearly  a  thousand  years  have 
passed,   since  Ruric,   the   Norman,    gathering 
them  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  Folchava, 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  destined  to 
extend  over   the  vast  territories   of  all    the 
Russias :  afterwards,  ascending  the  river,  to  the 
spot  where  its  rapid  current  rushes  from  the 
Ilmen  to  the  Ladoga  Lake,  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  Novogotod* 

In  the  nudst  of  those  intestine  divisions  which  A.ix  1015. 
resulted  from  the  partition  of  the  empire  at  the 
death  of  Vladimir^  who  divided  his  estates 
between  his  twelve  sous,  there  arose  three 
independent  princes,  and  a  number  of  petty 
confederacies.  The  seat  of  government  was 
successively  removed  from  Novogorod^  to  Suze-- 
duly  Vladimir y  and  Moscow.  Novogorod  adopted 
a  mixed  government,  partly  monarchical,  and 
partly  republican.     In  the  middle  of  the  thir* 


(8)  <<  Qiris  GOMTiu  Dbos,  kt  Magnam  Novooorouh  ?" 
Vpi..  I.  D 
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.CHAP,  teenth  century,  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
f-  ^M  f  victories  of  its  Grand  Duke,  Alexander  Nevsky, 
A.D,  1850.  ^^^^  ^^  Swedes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva ; 

and,  by  its  remote  situation,  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Tahtars  in  the  fourteenth.  In  the 
fifteenth,  it  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Ivan  the 
First,  whose  successor,  Ivan  the  Second,  in  the 
sixteenth,  ravaged  and  desolated  the  place, 
carrying  away  the  Palladium  of  the  city,  the 
iisunous  bell,  which  the  inhabitants  had  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  Eternal.  But  its  ruin 
was  not  fiilly  accomplished  until  the  building  of 
Petersburg ;  when  all  the  conmierce  of  the  Btdtic 
was  transferred  to  that  capital. 

Bodies,  miraculously  preserved,  or  rather  mumr 
miedy  of  Saints  who  were  mortal  ages  ago,  are 
shewn  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.    This  edi- 
fice has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  antient 
Fi»*         in  the  country.  The  first  Russian  churches  were 

Churches  *^ 

in  Russia.  Certainly  of  wood ;  and  their  date  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  Christianity  was  preached  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Don  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.  That  Emperor  was  zealous  in  build- 
ing churches  among  remote  and  barbarous 
people.  According  to  Procopius,  he  caused  a 
church  to  be  erected  among  the  Abasgi^  in 
honour  of  the  Theotocos,  and  constituted 
priests  among  them.  The  same  author  also 
relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tanats  earnestly 
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intreated  him  to  send  a  bishop  among  them,  which    chap. 
was  accordingly  done.     Evagrius  Scholasticus '  ^    "      ^ 
has  related  this  circumstance,  as  recorded  by 
Procopius.     But  by  Tanais  is  said  to  be  intended 
the  stream  which  runs  out  of  the  M^eotis  into 
the  Euxine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Cimmerian  Bos^ 
phorus,  or  Straits  of  Taman.     The  arrival  of  a 
bishop  so  invited,  and  under  such  patronage, 
might  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
church;  and  it  is  probable,  from  existing  docu* 
ments,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
that  this  really  happened,  either  on  the  Asiatic 
or  the  European  side  of  those  Straits,  about  that 
time.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  province  after^ 
wards  annexed  to  the    crown   of  Russia  by 
Sv€tosl<if  the  First,  father  of  Fladimir  the  Great, 
included  the  Isle  of  Taman,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Kertchy.     In  those  districts,  therefore,  we  might 
be  allowed  to  place   the  first   tabernacles   of 
Christian   worship ;    although,    in   the    distant 
period  of  their  introduction,  the  foundation  oi 
the   Russian  Empire  had   scarcely  been   laid. 
It  is  pleasing  to  bring  scattered  portions   of 
history  to  bear  upon  any  one  point;  particularly 
when,  by  so  doing,  the  obscurity  of  some  of 
them  may  be  elucidated.    The  journey  of  Olgd^ 
wife  of  Igor,  son  of   Ruric,   to   Constantinople, 

(1)  Lib.  W.  c.  S3. 
D    2 
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CHAP,    after  avenging  the  death  of  her  husband  upon 
'     ^     '  the  Volga,  occurred  very  early  in  the  annals  of 
that  country.     "  She  went^  say  the  compilers 
of  the  Modem  Universal  History',  ^*for  what 
Bqrtifln  of  reason  we  know  not,  to  Constantinople.*^    Yet  when 
thf^iddiA  it  is  related,  that  she  was  baptized  there' ;  that, 
^J^S^*  in  consequence  of  her  example,  many  of  her 
subjects  became  converts  to  Christianity;  that 
the  Russians,  to  this  day,  rank  her  among  their 
Saints,  and  annually  commemorate  her  festival; 
the  cause  of  her  journey  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
doubt.     The  result  of  it  proves  incontestably 
the   introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  churches  in  Russia,  at  an  earlier 
period  than  is  generally  admitted;  namely,  the 
A.D.991.  baptism  of  Fladimir^. 

(l)  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  189. 

{%)  Tke  Emperor,  John  ZmUictty  Meofdinf  to  tome  hiftorians,  wii 
her  fodAAlitr  upon  this  occMion«  It  bat  been  reUted,  that  be  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Scythian  Prineew,  and  proposed  marriafe ; 
which  was  refuted.  The  old  ladj,  notw Ithttandinf ,  wet  at  that  time 
fak  her  tizty-tizth  year;  for  the  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  which  bap« 
peaed  fourteen  yeart  after  her  baptitm.  Collateral  annalt,  by  dii« 
cordant  chronology,  teem  to  prove  that  the  whole  ttory,  about  the 
Eattem  Emperor't  amorous  propensities,  is  founded  in  error  and  nb* 
surdity.  Zimhttt  was  not  crowned  until  Christmes-day  AJ>*  9C9* 
Ten  years  before  this  period,  Helma  (which  was  the  name  borne  by 
O^,  after  her  baptism)  had  sent  ambassador!  to  OiTAe,  Emperor  of 
the  West,  desiring  Missionaries  to  instruct  her  people.  A  misska 
was  consequently  undertaken  by  8i.  Jdeihert,  bishop  of  Mag'Mmrg, 
intoilhiMui,  A.D.  969. 

(8)  Some  authors  place  thb  event  four  years  earlier.  The  praseat 
chroBoKegy  is  that  of  Du  F^rmuff. 
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This  subject  is  materially  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts;  for  with  Chris- 
tianiiy,  the  art  of  painting  was  introduced  into 
Russia.  Some  of  the  most  chosen  idols  of  their 
churches  are,  those  curious  Grecian  pictures 
which  the  first  Gospel  Missionaries  brought  with 
them  from  Constantinople.  The  inscriptions 
upon  them  often  exhibit  the  Greek  characters 
of  those  times ;  and  the  pictures  themselves 
afford  interesting  examples  of  the  art,  many 
centuries  before  it  became  known  to  the  more 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe*  Nor  was  the 
art  of  painting  alone  introduced  with  Chrisr 
tianiiy  into  Russia.  All  that  they  knew  of  letters, 
or  of  any  useM  and  liberal  art,  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  was  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  inhabitants  of  the  South-Sea 
Islands  can  hardly  be  more  savage  than  were 
the  Russians,  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
to  them.  The  ftiU  accomplishment  of  this  great 
event  certainly  did  not  take  place  till  Vladimir 
became  converted.  It  was  a  condition  of  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than  twenty  thou* 
•and  of  his  subjects  were  christened  on  the 
same  day.  The  change  effected  by  this  mea« 
sure  was  nothing  less  than  a  complete  revolu* 
tion  in  their  manners  and  in  their  morals. 
Fladimir  led  the  way,  by  bis  example.    The 
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Pagan  idols,  and  eight  hundred  concubineff^ 
were  dismissed  together ;  and  the  twelve  sons, 
which  his  six  wives  had  borne  unto  him,  were 
baptized:  churches  and  monasteries  brought 
around  them  towns  and  villages;  and  civiliza- 
tion seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  plains  and  the 
forests  of  Scythia.  Indeed,  a  memorial  of  the 
blessed  effects  of  Christianity ^  among  a  people 
who  were  scarce  removed  from  the  brute 
creation,  seems  to  be  preserved  even  in  the 
Arras  of     Arms  of  the   Government   of  Novogorod.    the 

Novogoroo. 

district  where  it  was  first  established;  and 
the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  this  event  is 
typified,  is  consistent  with  the  barbarism  of  the 
people.  Two  bears,  supporters,  are  repre- 
sented at  an  altar  upon  the  ice,  with  crucifixes 
crossed  before  the  Obraze,  or  Bogh,  on  which  is 
placed  a  candelabrum  with  a  triple  lustre,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Trinity  \ 

The  fortress  of  Novogorod  is  large,  but  of 
wretched  appearance.  It  was  constructed  after 
the  plan  of  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contains  the 
cathedral.  Upon  the  bridge,  leading  to  this 
fortress  from  the  town,  is  a  small  sanctuary, 
where  every  peasant  who  passes  either  deposits 


(0  See  the  Vignette  to  the  preceding  Chapter. 
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bis  candle  or  his  penny.  Before  this  place,  chap. 
which  is  filled  with  old  pictures  of  the  kind 
already  described,  and  which  a  stranger  might 
really  mistake  for  a  picture-stall,  devotees, 
during  the  whole  day,  may  be  seen  bowing  and 
crossing  themselves.  A  Russian  hardly  com- 
mits  any  action  without  this  previous  ceremcmy. 
If  he  be  Employed  to  drive  your  carriage,  his 
crossing  occupies  two  minutes  before  he  is 
mounted.  When  he  descends,  the  same  motion 
is  repeated.  If  a  church  be  in  view,  you  see  him 
at  work  with  his  head  and  hand,  as  if  seized 
with  St.  Fitus^s  dance.  If  he  make  any  earnest 
protestation,  or  enter  a  room,  or  go  out,  you 
are  entertained  with  the  same  manual  and 
capital  exercise*.  When  beggars  return  thanks 
for  alms,  the  operation  lasts  a  longer  time ;  and 
then  between  the  crossing,  by  way  of  interlude, 
they  generally  make  prostration,  and  touch 
their  foreheads  to  the  earth. 

The  snow  increased  very  fast  in  our  road 
firom  Novogorod  to  T\jer ;  but  afterwards  we  had 

(3)  It  was  a  common  practice  amon^  th«  early  Christians,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  oentury.  TertuUUm,  who  flourished  A.D.  193, 
thus  mentions  it :  ----*'  Ad  omnem  prog^ressum  atque  promotam,  ad 
omncm  aditum  et  exitum,  ad  vestitum,  ad  calceatnm,  ad  lavacra,  et 
mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia,  qusecunqae  not  cooTcr^ 
<atto  exercet,  frontem  cruds  si^^aculo  terimus." 

TtHmOUm.  de  OMrwm.  AKL  e^p.  3. 
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CHAP,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  sledges,  and  in  some 
'  places  the  earth  was  bare.  The  traveller  will 
be  more  interested  in  this  information  than 
readers  at  home ;  and  he  will  of  course  compare 
April  6,  %  the  observation  with  the  date  of  the  journey ;  as 
the  weather  in  Russia  is  not  subject  to  those 
irregular  vicissitudes  experienced  in  England. 
It  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  the  Ca* 
lendar. 


A  notion  has  become  prevalent,  that  the  road 
from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  straight  line 
through  forests;  perhaps,  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  Peter  the  Great  to  have  it  so  made '. 
The  country  is  generally  open,  a  wide  and 
fearful  prospect  of  hopeless  sterility,  where  the 
fir  and  the  dwarf  birch,  which  cover  even 
Arctic  regions,  scarcely  find  existence.  The 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  sandy,  and  of  a,  nature 
to  set  agriculture  at  defiance.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey,  corn-fields  of  conside- 
rable extent  appeared.  What  the  summer  road 
may  be,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  our  pro- 


(l)  When  Jonat  Hamwt^  (Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.9S.)  passed  in  ]743« 
only  one  hundred  miles  had  been  completed  accordiof^  to  the  ori^pal 
plan  s  which  was,  to  make  a  bridf^e  of  timber  for  the  whole  distance  of 
fon»  hundred  and  elf  hty-seren  miles.  For  that  space  of  one  hundred 
miles,  according  to  the  calculation  made  by  him,  no  less  than  two 
one  hundred  thousand  tre^  were  required- 
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gress  was  as  devious  as  possible.     In  all  the  chap. 
province  or  district  of  Faldayy  the  soil  is  hilly,  ^^^v>— / 
not  to  say  mountainous ;  so  that  what  with  the  vmi^, 
undulations  of  the  road  itself,  from  the  heaps 
of  drifted  snow,  and  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
country,  our  motion  resembled  that  of  a  vessel 
rolling  in  an  Atlantic  calm.    Our  good  friend 
Professor  Pallas  experienced  as  rough  a  journey 
along  this  route,  a  few  years  before.    He  men- 
tions the  delay,  and  even  the  danger,  to  which 
he  was  exposed  on  the  Heights  of  Valday '.     So 
precisely  similar  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
seasons,  that  in  both  cases  the  snow  failed  in  the 
moment  of  arrival  in  Moscow. 

The  female  peasants  of  the  Valday  have  a  Costmne^ 
costume  that  resembles  one  in  Switzerland. 
It  consists  of  a  shift  with  full  sleeves,  and  a 
short  petticoat,  with  coloured  stockings.  Over 
this^  in  winter,  they  wear  a  pelisse  of  lamb  s 
wool,  as  white  as  the  snow  around  them,  lined 
with  cloth,  and  adorned  with  gold  buttons  and 
lace.  The  hair  of  unmarried  women,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Russiaj  is  braided,  and  hangs  to  a  great 
length  down  their  backs.  On  their  heads  they 
wear  a  handkerchief  of  coloured  silk.  When 
married^  the  hair  is  trussed  up ;  and  this  consti- 

(8)  TrmTeb  through  the  Southern  Provioces,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 
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CHAP,  tutes  the  outward  mark  of  a  virgin,  or  of  a  matron* 
Generally  speaking,  the  traveller  may  pass  over 
a  vast  extent  of  territory  without  noticing  any 
change  in  the  costume.  How  very  different  is 
the  case  in  Italy  !  where  the  mere  passage  of  a 
bridge  in  the  same  city,  as  at  Naples,  leads  to 
a  different  mode  of  dress.  The  male  peasants  of 
Russia  are  universally  habited,  in  winter,  in  a 
jacket  made  of  a  sheep's  hide,  with  the  wool 
inwards,  and  a  square-crowned  red  cap  with  a 
circular  edge  of  black  wool  round  the  rim. 
These,  with  a  long  black  beard,  sandals  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree,  and  woollen 
bandages  about  the  legs,  complete  the  dress. 


Tumuli. 


Clonical  mounds  of  earth,  or  tumtdi,  occur 
very  frequently  on  this  road.  The  most  re- 
markable may  be  observed  in  the  stage  between 
Yezolbisky  and  Faldaj/,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
but  chiefly  on  the  left;  and  they  continue  to 
appear  from  the  latter  place  to  Jedrova.  Pro- 
fessor Pallas  has  given  a  representation  of  four 
of  these  tumuli^  in  a  Vignette  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  late  work'.  They  are 
common  all  over  the  Russian  Empire:  and 
indeed  it  may  be  asked.  Where  is  the  country, 
in  which  such  sepulchral  hillocks  do  not  appear  ? 


(l)  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces,  Ac. 
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We  had  been  pestered  the  whole  way  from  chap. 
Petersburg  by  a  bell,  which  the  driver  carried,  ^„  .y  / 
suspended  to  his  belt ;  but  were  not  aware  that 
it  passed  for  a  mark  of  privilege,  until  we  arrived 
at  Jedrava.  Here  we  saw  a  poor  fellow  cudgelled 
by  a  police-officer,  because  he  had  presumed 
to  carry  a  bell  without  ^poderomoy^y  the  title  to 
such  a  distinction. 

The  whole  journey  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  jedro^a. 
offers  nothing  that  will  strike  a  traveller  more 
than  the  town  or  village  of  Jedrova.  It  consists 
of  one  street,  as  broad  as  Piccadilly,  formed  by 
the  gable -ends  of  wooden  huts,  whose  roofs 
project  far  over  their  bases ;  and  this  street  is 
terminated  by  the  church.  A  view  of  one 
of  these  towns  will  afford  the  Reader  a  very 
correct  idea  of  all  the  rest,  as  there  is  seldom 
any  difference  in  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
poorer  towns  of  Russia.  A  window  in  such 
places  is  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  seldom 
found.  The  houses  in  general  have  only  small 
holes,  through  which,  as  you  drive  by,  you 
see  a  head  stuck,  as  in  a  pillory  *. 


(3)  The  Imperial  order  for  horses.  Those  who  travel  with  post* 
horses  cany  a  bell.  It  serves,  as  the  bom  in  Germanjft  to  give  notice 
to  persons  on  the  road  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  such  horses  being  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown. 

(3)  ^tt  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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Upon  some  of  the  women  we  observed  such 

'  stockings  as  the  Tirolese  wear;  covering  only 

the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  about  the  ancle,  with 

a  sort  of  cylinder  formed  by  spiral  hoops  of 

wool. 


The  forests,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  poor 
stmited  trees;  and  the  road,  in  summer,  is 
described  as  the  most  abominable  that  can  be 
passed.  It  is  then  formed  by  whole  trunks  of 
trees,  laid  across,  parallel  to  each  other ;  which 
occasion  such  violent  jolting,  as  the  wheels 
move  from  one  to  the  other,  that  it  cannot  be 
borne  without  beds  placed  for  the  traveller  to 
ait  or  to  lie  upon. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  peep  into  the. 
ae  p«-     manners  of  the  peasantry.    For  this  we  were 
indebted  to  the   breaking  of  our   sledge    at 
Posckol.    The  woman  of  the  house  was  prepar- 
ing a  dinner  for  the  members  of  her  femily,  who 


Muineisof 
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were  gtme  to  church.  It  consisted  only  of  a  chap. 
mess  of  pottage.  Presently  her  husband,  a  "' 
boor,  came  in,  attended  by  his  daughters,  with 
some  small  loaves  of  white  bread  not  larger 
than  a  pigeon's  egg :  these  the  priest  had  con- 
secrated, and  they  placed  them  with  g]*eat  care 
before  the  bogh  '.  Then  the  bowing  and  cross- 
ing commenced ;  and  they  began  their  dinner,  all 
eating  out  of  the  same  bowl.  Dinner  ended, 
they  went  regularly  to  bed,  as  if  to  pass  the 
night  there,  crossing  and  bowing  as  before. 
Having  slept  about  an  hour,  one  of  the  young 
women,  according  to  a  custom  constantly  ob- 
served, called  her  father,  and  presented  him 
with  a  pot  of  vinegar,  or  Quass,  the  Russian 
beverage*.  The  man  then  rose ;  and  a  complete 
fit  of  crossing  and  bowing  seemed  to  seize  him, 
with  interludes  so  inexpressibly  characteristic 
and  ludicrous,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve gravity.  The  pauses  of  scratching  and 
grunting — ^the  apostrophes  to  his  wife,  to  him- 


(I)  This  practice  of  placing  ad  String  oi  knad  fh>m  the  Ttmpk 
More  Uie  Hmuekdd  Chd^  was  an  aotient  Heathen  custoni. 

(8)  It  is  made  by  niixiog  flour  aud  water  togrether,  and  leavinf  it 
tm  the  acetous  fermentation  has  taken  place.  The  flavour  it  like  that 
ai  Tinegar  and  water.  It  looks  turbid,  and  is  very  unpleasant  to 
itnnsers  ;  but,  by  use,  we  became  foud  of  it ;  and  in  the  houses  of 
Wobles,  where  attention  is  paid  to  its  brewing,  ',  this  addnlous 
hffwage  is  eiteened  a  delicacy,  especially  during  summer. 
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CHAP,    self,  and  to  his  God — were  such  as   drunken 

III. 
^     \-'   ^  Barnaby  might  have  expressed  in  Latin,   but 

cannot  be  told  in  English. 

Servile  The  pictuFc  of  Russiah  manners  varies  little 

Empire,  with  reference  to  the  Prince  or  the  peasant. 
The  first  nobleman  in  the  empire,  when  dis- 
missed by  his  Sovereign  from  attendance  upon 
his  person,  or  withdrawing  to  his  estate  in  con- 
sequence of  dissipation  and  debt,  betakes  him- 
self to  a  mode  of  life  little  superior  to  that  of 
brutes.  You  will  then  find  him,  throughout  the 
day,  with  his  neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened, 
his  body  wrapped  in  a  sheep's  skin,  eating  raw 
turnips,  and  drinking  quass;  sleeping  one  half 
of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his  wife  and  family 
the  other.  The  same  feelings,  the  same  wants, 
wishes,  and  gratifications,  then  characterize  the 
nobleman  and  the  peasant;  and  the  same  system 
of  tyranny,  extending  from  the  throne  down- 
wards, through  all  the  bearings  and  ramifica^ 
tions  of  society,  even  to  the  cottage  of  the 
lowest  boor,  has  entirely  extinguished  every 
«park  of  liberality  in  the  breasts  of  a  people 
composed  entirely  of  slaves.  They  are  all, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  alike  servile  to 
superiors;  haughty  and  cruel  to  their  depen- 
dants; ignorant,  superstitious,  cunning,  brutal, 
barbarous,  dirty,  mean.    The  Emperor  canes 
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the  first  of  his  grandees';  princes  and  nobles  ^^.f^- 
cane  their  slaves ;  and  the  slaves,  their  wives  v^  "v*^ 
and  daughters.    Ere  the  sun  dawns  in  Russia, 
flagellation  begins;    and  throughout  its   vast 
empire,  cudgels  are  going,  in  every  department 
of  its  population,  from  morning  until  night. 

Vyshney  Voloshoh  is  a  place  of  considerable  Vythheif 
importance,  remarkable  for  the  extensive  canals 
on  which  the  great  inland  navigation  of  Russia 
is  carried  on.  A  junction  has  been  formed 
between  the  Tvertza  and  the  Msta,  uniting,  by 
tt  navigable  channel  of  at  least  five  thousand 
versts,  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic  Sea^.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  in  the  world  an  example  of 
inland  navigation  so  extensive,  obtained  by 
artificial  means,  and  with  so  little  labour;  for 
the  Fblga  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source;  and 
three  versts,  at  the  utmost,  is  all  the  distance 


(1)  An  officer  chastisecl  by  tbe  Emperor  Paul,  upon  the  Parade  ut 
PeUrtkmrg^  retired  to  his  apartment  and  shot  himself.  By  this  it 
should  appear,  that  such  i^omiiiy  from  the  hand  of  an  Emperor  is 
toot  common.  Peter  the  Geeat,  however,  used  to  take  his  Boyan  by 
the  beard :  and  all  PHtrAwrg  knows  that  Poiemkm  boxed  the  ears  of 
a  Prince  who  presumed  to  applaud  one  of  his  jokes  by  clapping  the 
hands :  "  fHuU,"  said  he,  *'  miscreant !  do  you  take  me  /cr  a  ttage- 
player  t" 

(3)  See  the  AjppenOiXj  for  a  full  account  of  all  the  Intenud  Navi- 
gatkn  tfMnuna*  This  valuable  document  was  communicated  to  the 
Author,  rince  the  publication  of  the  Unt  JSStim,  by  JMert  Certur, 
M$^,  »  Britiih  OOocr  at  Jfo^. 
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CHAP,  that  has  been  cut  through,  in  formiilg  the 
^  -  '  '  canal.  The  merchandize  of  Astracauy  and  of 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Russia^  is  brought  to 
this  place.  Above  four  thousand  vessels  pass 
the  canal  annually.  The  town,  or  village,  as  it 
is  called,  is  full  of  buildings  and  shops.  It  is 
spacious,  and  wears  a  stately  thriving  appear- 
ance; forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
miserable  villages  along  this  road. 

At  the  different  stations  which  occur  in  the 
route  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  are  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  Emperor's  use,  when  he 

passes.  This  rarely  happens  above  once  in  a 
reign.  As  there  is  hardly  any  place  of  accom- 
modation for  travellers,  no  harm  would  happen 
to  the  buildings  if  they  were  used  for  this  pur- 
pose;  neither  would  the  national  character 
sufier  by  such  hospitality.  Of  course  we  allude 
to  changes  that  may  take  place  in  better  times ; 
for  when  we  traversed  the  country,  kindness  to 
a  stranger,  and  especially  to  an  Englishman, 
was  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  might  ' 
prove  the  cause  of  a  journey  to  Siberia.  It  is  but 
justice  to  make  this  apology  for  the  conduct  oi 
those  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Government. 

T^nkok.       From  Fyskney  Foloshok  we  come  to  TorshtJc, 
seventy-one  versts  distant,  remarkable  for  a 
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spring,  superstitiously  venerated,  and  attracting   chap* 
pilgrims  from  all  parts.    This  town  has  no  less  v   -^^  ■/ 
than  twenty  churches :  some  of  which  are  built 
oi  stone.    It  is  in  a  thriving  condition. 

At  Tver,  sixty-three  versts  farther,  there  is  a  Tver. 
decent  inn.  A  shop  is  also  annexed  to  it,  ad  it 
sometimes  happens  in  more  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  This  shop  is  kept  by  Italians,  natives 
of  the  Milanese  territory,  a  vagrant  tribe,  whose  MOanew 
industry  and  enterprise  carry  them  from  the  Lake 
of  Como  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth. 
They  are  seen  in  all  countries ;  even  in  Lapland. 
They  generally  carry  a  large  basket,  covered 
with  an  oil-skin,  containing  cheap  coloured 
prints,  mirrors,  thermometers,  and  barometers ; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  ingenuity,  of 
uncommon  perseverance,  industry,  and  honesty. 
Living  with  the  most  scrupulous  economy,  they 
collect,  after  many  years  of  wandering,  their 
hard  earnings,  and  with  these  they  return  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  their  Others,  sending  out  an 
*  o&pring  as  vagrant  as  themselves. 

At  Tver  we  beheld  the  Fblga,  and  not  without     ^•tg^ 
considerable    interest;    for   though    bound  in 
**  thick-ribbed  ice,**  and  covered  with  snow,  the 
consciousness  of  its  mighty  waters,  navigable 
almost  to  their  source^  rolling  through  a  course 

VOL.  I.  B 
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CHAP,  of  four  thousand  versts  in  extent,  bearing  wealth 
and  plenty,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  reflec- 
tions. It  seemed  to  connect  us  with  the  Cos- 
piariy  and  the  remote  tribes  of  those  nations,  so 
little  known,  who  dwell  upon  its  shores. 

The  situation  of  Tver,  upon  the  lofty  banks 
of  the  Fblga,  is  very  grand.  It  has  a  number 
of  stone  buildings;  and  its  shops,  as  weU  as 
churches,  merit  particular  regard.  The  junction 
of  the  Fblga  and  the  7Ver/za  is  near  the  Street 
of  Millions.  PftUas  speaks  of  the  deUcious  sterlet 
taken  from  the  Fblga,  with  which  travellers  are 
regaled  in  this  town^  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


The  journey  from  TVvr  to  Moscow  in  the 
winter,  with  a  khabitha\  is  performed  in  fifteen 
hours.  The  road  is  broad,  and  more  straight 
than  in  the  former  route  from  Petersburg.  But 
in  certain  seasons,  such  as  those  of  melting 
snow,  it  is  almost  impassable.  In  the  second 
stage  from  Tver,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
versts  from  the  post-house,  on  the  left  hand, 
appeared  an  entire  group  of  those  antient 
Tumtili  before  mentioned.    They  are  so  perfect 


(1)  The  khabUka  is  the  old  Scythian  wasgon.  In  lonift  puts  of 
Taktur^t  the  top  takes  off,  and  at  ni|^bt  becomes  a  tent.  Hence  the 
name  given  by  the  Russians  to  the  tents  of  the  Calmucks  and  Nagkat" 
TaJUarii  both  of  which  they  call  khakiOuL 
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in  their  forms,  and  so  remarkably  situate,  that  chap. 
they  cannot  escape  notice.  We  endeavoured  to 
learn  of  the  peasants  if  they  had  any  tradition 
concerning  them.  All  the  information  they  gave 
us  was,  that  they  were  constructed  beyond  all 
memory,  and  were  believed  to  contain  bodies  of 
men  slain  in  battle.  A  notion  less  reasonable, 
although  common  to  countries  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  is,  that  such  motmds  are 
the  tombs  of  giants.  Thus,  on  the  Hills  near 
Cambridge,  two  are  shewn  as  the  Tombs  of 
Gog  and  Magogs  whence  the  name  given  to 
the  eminence  where  they  are  situate.  The 
Tomb  of  Tityus,  the  most  antient  of  all  those 
mentioned  in  the  History  of  Greecey  is  described 
by  Homer  \  as  a  mound  of  earth  raised  over  the 
spot  on  which  that  giant  fell,  warring  s^ainst 
the  Gods. 

Eighty-three  versts  from  TVcr  we  came  to  a  Jrim. 
small  settlement  between  two  hills:  this  is 
marked  in  the  Russian  Map  as  a  town,  and 
called  Klin.  It  hardly  merits  such  distinction. 
On  the  right,  as  we  left  it,  appeared  one  of  . 
those  houses  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Empress  Gathbrinb,  on  her  journey  to 
the  Crimea. 


(3)  Pauttmiat  tarn  it  ia  Phodt,  wt  the  bate  of  Parmusut,  twcotj 
9i€uka  from  CK^rmea. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  .    The    rising'  towers    and  spires  of  Moscow 


III. 


Si 


^  greeted  our  eyes  six  versts  before  we  reached 
the  city.  The  country  around  it  is  flat  and 
open ;  and  the  town,  spreading  over  an  immense 
district,  equals,  by  its  majestic  appearance,  that 
of  Romcy  when  viewed  at  an  equal  distance.  As 
we  approached  the  barrier  of  Moscow,  we 
PhiM«  of  beheld,  on  the  left,  the  large  palace  of  Petravsky, 
built  of  brick.  It  wears  an  appearance  of  great 
magnificence,  though  the  style  of  architecture 
is  cumbrous  and  heavy.  It  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns, 
during  their  visits  to  Moscow ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  city  pretend  that  none  of  them  durst 
take  up  a  lodgii^  within  its  walls,  being  kept 
much  more  in  awe  of  their  subjects  than  they 
are  at  Paersburg.  It  is  said  the  Empress 
Catherinb  used  to  call  Moscow  her  little 
haughty  republic'.  This  palace  is  about  four 
versts  from  the  city. 


Arrif ai  at  Arriving  at  the  barrier,  we  were  some  time 
detained  during  the  examination  of  our  pass- 
ports. This  entrance  to  the  city,  like  most  of 
the  others,  is  a  gate  with  two  columns,  one  on 


(l)  *'  Ub  ne  na'dment  pas  beaucoup,  (dit  eik  ;}— je  ne  tuis  point 
i  la  mode  i  Moftcou.*' 

LeU.  ei  Pem,  A»  Prince  dt  lAgnSf  tame  i.  p,  146. 
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each  side,  siirmounted  by  eagles?.  On  the  left  chap. 
is  the  guard-house.  Within  this  gate  a  number 
of  slaves  were  employed,  removing  the  mud 
from  the  streets,  which  had  been  -caused  by 
die  melting  of  the  snow.  Peasants  with  their 
khabitkas,  in  great  numbers,  were  leaving  the 
towUt  Into  these  vehicles  the  slaves  amused 
themselves  by  heaping  as  much  of  the  mud  as 
they  could  collect,  unperceived  by  the  drivers, 
who  sat  in  front.  The  officer  appointed  to 
guperintend  their  labour  chanced  to  arrive  and 
detect  them  in  their  filthy  work,  and  we  hoped 
he  would  instantly  have  prohibited  such  an 
insult  from  being  offered  to  the  poor  men.  His 
conduct,  however,  only  served  to  afford  another 
trait  of  the  national  character.  Instead  of  pre- 
venting any  furtiher  attack  upon  the  khabitkas, 
be  seemed  highly  entertained  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance ;  and,  to  encourage  the  sport, 
ordered  every  peasant  to  halt,  and  to  hold  his 
horse,  while  they  filled  his  ^khabUka  with  the 
mud  and  ordure  of  the  streets ;  covering  with 
it  the  provisions  of  the  poor  peasants,  and 
whatever  else  their  khabitkas  might  contain, 
with  which  they  were  going  peaceably  to  their 
wives  and  families.  At  last,  to  complete  their 
scandalous  oppression,   they  compelled  each 

(S)  See  the  Vi^ette  to  Chap.  V.  of  this  Vaionie. 
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CHAP,  peasant,  as  he  passed,  to  sit  down  in  his 
hhabitha,  and  then  they  covered  him  also  with 
the  black  and  stinking  mud.  At  this  unex- 
ampled  instance  of  cruelty  and  insult,  some 
of  the  peasants,  more  spirited  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  murmur.  Instantly,  blows,  with  a 
heavy  cudgel,  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
silenced  the  poor  wretches'  complaints.  Before 
thi^  began,  the  two  sentinels  at  the  gate  had 
stopped  every  khabitha,  as  it  passed,  with  a 
very  different  motive.  First,  a  loud  and 
menacing  tone  of  voice  seemed  to  indicate  some 
order  of  Government;  but  it  was  quickly 
silenced,  and  became  a  whisper,  in  consequence 
of  a  small  piece  of  money  being  slipped  into 
their  hands  by  the  peasants ;  when  they  passed 
on  without  further  notice.  If  the  practice  con- 
tinues, the  post  of  sentinel  at  ^  Russian  barrier 
must  be  more  profitable  than  that  of  a  staff- 
officer  in  the  service.  We  were  witness  to 
upwards  of  fifty  extorted  contributions  of  this 
nature,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  when  the 
plunder  ended  as  has  been  described. 

A  miserable  whiskered  figure  on  horseback, 
intended  for  a  dragoon,  was  now  appointed  to 
conduct  us  to  the  Commandant  s ;  and  here  our 
paderosnoyf  together  with  our  other  passports, 
underwent  a  second  examination.    The  snow 
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was  by  this  time  entirely  melted;    and  the    chap. 
aledge  upon  which  our  carriage  moved  was 
dragged  over  the  stones  by  six  horses,  with  so 
much  difficulty,  that  at  last  the  drivers  gave 
it  up,  and  declared  the  carriage  would  break, 
or  the  horses  drop,  if  we  compelled  them  to 
advance.      The  dragoon  said   we  must  take 
every  thing,  exactly  as    we  arrived,  to  the 
Commandant's;     and    proceed    sitting  in  the 
carriage.    At  the  same  time  he  threatened  the 
peasants  with  a  flagellation;   and  giving  one 
of  them  a  blow  over  his  loins,  bade  him  halt 
at  his  peril.      Another  effort  was  of  course 
made,  and  the  sledge  flew  to  pieces.    It  was 
highly  amusing  to  observe  the  dilemma  into 
which  the  dragoon  was  now  thrown;  as  it  was  not 
probable  either  his  menaces  or  his  blows  would 
again  put  the  carriage  in  motion.    A  drosky 
was  procured,  on  which  we  were  ordered  to 
sit ;   and  thus  we  proceeded  to  the  Comman- 
dant.   From  the  Commandant  we  were  next 
ordered  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Police:  and 
all  this  did  not  save  us  from  the  visits  and 
the  insolence  of   two  or  three  idle  officers, 
lounging  about  as  spies,  who  entered  our  apart- 
ments, examined  every  thing  we  had,  and  asked 
a  number  of  frivolous  and  impertinent  questions, 
with  a  view  to  extort  money.    Some  of  them 
found  their  way  even  into  our  bed-rooms,  when 
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we  were  absent,  and  gave  our  servant  sufficient 
employment  to  prevent  them  from  indulging 
a  strong  national  tendency  to  pilfer ;  a  species 
of  larceny  which  actually  took  place  afterwards, 
committed  by  persons  much  their  superiors 
in  rank. 

The  accommodations  for  travellers  are  beyond 
description  bad,  both  in  Petersburg  and  in  Mos- 
cow. In  the  latter,  nothing  but  necessity  would 
render  them  sufiferable.  Hiree  roubles  a  day 
are  demanded  for  a  single  room,  or  rather  a 
kennel,  in  which  an  Englishman  would  blush 
to  keep  his  dogs*  The  dirt  on  the  floor  may 
be  removed  only  with  an  iron  hoe,  or  a  shovel. 
These  places  are  entirely  destitute  of  beds. 
They  consist  of  bare  walls,  with  two  or  three 
old  stuffed  chairs,  ragged,  rickety,  and  full  of 
vermin.  The  walls  themselves  are  still  more 
disgusting,  as  the  Russians  cover  them  with 

the  most  abominable  filth. 

In  thus  giving  the  result  of  impressions  made 
on  entering  this  remarkable  city,  we  might 
appeal  to  some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
empire  for  the  veracity  of  the  statement ;  but 
such  a  test  of  their  liberaUty  would  materially 
affect  their  safety.  We  shall  therefore  un- 
reservedly proceed  to   relate   what  we  have 
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geen,  in  that  confidence  which  a  due  regard  to   chap. 

Ill 

truth  will  always  inspire.  Moscow  contains  much 
worth  notice;  much  that  may  compensate  for 
the  fatigue  and  privation  required  in  going 
thither — ^for  the  filthiness  of  its  hotels,  the 
profligacy  of  its  nobles,  and  the  villainy  of 
its  police. 


CHAP.  IV. 


MOSCOW. 
PecuJiarities  of  CUmate — Jimprestions  made  on  a  fi^st 
jfrrival — Russian  Hotel  •—•  Persian,  Kirgisiaa,  and 
Buchanan  Atnlassadors— Fasts  and  Festivals^ 
Ceremonies  observed  at  Easter — Palm  Simday — Holy 
Tkursdm/ — Magnificent  Ceremomf  oj  the  Resurrection 
— Excesses  of  the  Populace — Presentation  of  the 
Paschal  Eggs— Ball  of  the  Peasants— Ball  of  the 
Nobles — Characteristic  htcident  of  Caprice  in  Dress. 

X  HERE  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this 
country  than  the  transition  of  the  seasons.  Thfe 
people  of  Moscow  have  no  spring:  A^^ter 
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vanishes,  and  summer  is  !  This  is  not  the  work 
of  a  week,  or  a  day »  but  of  one  instant ;  and  the 
manner  of  it  exceeds  belief.  We  came  from 
Petersburg  to  Moscow  in  sledges.  The  next 
day,  snow  was  gone.  On  the  eighth  of  jipril, 
at  mid-day,  snow  beat  in  at  our  carriage  win- 
dows. On  the  same  day,  at  sun-set,  arriving 
in  Moscow,  we  had  difficulty  in  being  dragged 
through  the  mud  to  the  Commandant's.  The 
next  morning  the  streets  were  dry,  the  double 
windows  had  been  removed  from  the  houses, 
the  casements  thrown  open,  all  the  carriages 
were  upon  wheels,  and  the  balconies  filled  with 
spectators.  A  few  days  afterwards,  we  expe- 
rienced 73^  of  heat,  according  to  the  scale 
of  Fahrenheit,  when  the  thermometer  was 
placed  in  the  shade  at  noon. 

• 

We  arrived  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  impre«. 
which  this  city  is  most  interesting  to  strangers,  on  a  fim 
Moscow  is  in  every  thing  extraordinary ;  as  well  """" 
in  disappointing  expectation,  as  in  surpassing  it ; 
in  causing  wonder  and  derision,  pleasure  and 
regret.     Let  the  Reader  be  conducted  back 
again  to  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and 
thence  through  the  streets.    Numerous  spires, 
glittering  with  gold,  amidst  burnished  domes 
and  painted  palaces,  appear  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  plain,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach 
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CHAP,  this  gate.  Having  passed,  you  look  about,  and 
wonder  what  is  become  of  the  city,  or  where 
you  are ;  and  are  ready  to  ask,  once  more.  How 
far  is  it  to  Moscow  f  They  wiU  tell  you,  "  This 
is  Moscow  r  and  you  behold  nothing  but  a  wide 
and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens,  pig-sties, 
brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber- 
yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of 
materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire  with 
miserable  towns  and  miserable  vUlages.  One 
might  imagine  all  the  States  of  Europe  and 
Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of  represen- 
tative to  Moscow:  and  under  this  impression 
the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all 
countries,  holding  congress :  timber-huts  from 
regions  beyond  the  Arctic  ;  plastered  palaces 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  white-washed 
since  their  arrival;  painted  walls  from  the 
Tirol;  mosques  from  Constaktinofls ;  Tahtar 
temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions, 
and  virandas,  from  China;  cabarets  from  Spain; 
dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from 
France;  architectural  ruins  from  Rome;  ter- 
races and  trelUsses  from  Napus;  and  ware- 
houses from  Wapping. 

Having  heard  accounts  of  its  immense  popti- 
ktion,  you  wander  through  deserted  streets. 
Passing  suddenly  towards  the  quarter  where 
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the  shops  are  situate,  you  might  walk  upon  chap. 
the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng  is  ^-  »■  ^ 
there  so  immense,  that,  tmable  to  force  a  passage 
through  it,  or  assign  any  motive  that  might 
convene  such  a  multitude,  you  ask  the  cause, 
and  are  told  that  it  is  always  the  same.  Nor  is 
the  costume  less  various  than  the  aspect  of 
the  buildings:  Greeks,  Turks,  Tahtars,  Cos- 
sacks, Chinese,  Muscovites,  English,  French, 
Italians,  Poles,  Germans,  all  parade  in  the 
habits  of  their  respective  countries. 

We  were  in  a  Russian  inn;  a  complete  epi-  Rumu 
tome  of  the  city  itself.    The  next  room  to  ours 
was  filled  by  an  ambassador,  and  his  suite, 
from  Persia.    In  a  chamber  beyond  the  Persians^  ^^j^ 

Kirgisiaiir 

lodged  a  party  of  Kirgisians;  a  people  yet  un-  «idBudi». 
known,  and  any  of  whom  might  be  exhibited  basMdon^ 
in  a  cage,  as  some  newly-discovered  species. 
They  had  bald  heads,  covered  by  conical  em- 
broidered caps,  and  wore  sheep-skins.  Beyond 
the  Kirgisians  lodged  a  nidus  of  Bucharians, 
wild  as  the  asses  of  Numidia.  All  these  were 
ambassadors  from  their  different  districts,  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  each  other,  who  had  been  to 
Petersburgf  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and 
war.  The  doors  of  all  our  chambers  opened 
into  one  gloomy  passage ;  so  that  sometimes  we 
all  encountered,  and  formed  a  curious  masque- 
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CHAP.  rade.  The  Kirgisians  and  Buchanans  were  best 
at  arm's  length ;  but  the  worthy  old  Persian^ 
whose  name  was  OrazaU  often  exchanged  visits 
with  us.  He  brought  us  presents,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  country;  and  was  much 
pleased  with  an  English  pocket-knife  we  had 
given  him,  with  which  he  said  he  should  shave 
his  head.  At  his  devotions,  he  stood  silent  for 
an  hour  together,  on  two  small  carpets,  bare- 
footed, with  his  face  towards  Mecca ;  holding, 
as  he  said,  intellectual  converse  with  Mohammed. 

Orazai  came  from  Tarhy^  near  DerbenU  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian.  He  had  with 
him  his  nephew,  and  a  Cossack  interpreter  from 
Mount  Caucasus.  His  beard  and  whiskers  were 
long  and  grey,  though  his  eye-brows  and  eyes 
were  black.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  large  cap 
of  fine  black  wool.  His  dress  was  a  jacket  of 
sUk,  over  which  was  thrown  a  large  loose  robe 
of  the  same  materials,  edged  with  gold.  His 
feet  were  covered  with  yellow  Morocco 
slippers,  which  were  without  soles,  and  fitted 
like  gloves.  All  his  suite  joined  in  prayer, 
morning  and  evening ;  but  the  old  man  conti- 
nued his  devotions  long  after  he  had  dismissed 
his  attendants.  Their  poignards  were  of  such 
excellent  steel,  that  our  English  swords  were 
absolutely  cut  by  them^    Imitations  of  these 
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poignards  are  sold  in  Moscow,  but  of  worse  <^hap. 
materials  than  the  swords  from  England.  When 
they  sit,  which  they  generally  do  during  the 
whole  day,  they  have  their  feet  bare.  Orazai 
was  very  desirous  that  we  should  visit  Persia. 
Taking  out  a  reed,  and  holding  it  in  his  left 
hand,  he  began  to  write  from  right  to  left,  put- 
ting down  our  names,  and  noting  the  infer- 
mation  we  gave  him  of  England.  Afterwards 
he  wrote  his  own  name,  in  fair  Persian  cha- 
racters, and  gave  it  to  us,  as  a  memorial  by 
which  to  recognise  us  if  we  ever  should  visit 

Persia. 

< 

Upon  the  journey,  they  both  purchased  and 
sold  slaves.  He  offered  an  Indian  negro,  who 
acted  as  his  cook,  for  twelve  hundred  roubles. 
An  amusing  embarrassment  took  place  whenever 
a  little  dog  belonging  to  us  found  his  way  into 
the  ambassador's  room.  The  Persians  imme- 
diately drew  up  their  feet,  and  hastily  caught 
up  all  their  clothes,  retiring  as  &r  back  as 
possible  upon  their  couches.  They  told  us, 
that  if  a  dog  touch  even  the  skirt  of  their 
clothing,  they  are  thereby  defiled,  and  cannot 
say  their  prayers  without  changing  every  thing, 
and  imdergoing  complete  purification.  His 
slaves  sometimes  played  the  balalaika,  or  guitar 
with  two  strings.    The  airs  were  very  lively. 


«      ' 
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CHAP  and  not  unlike  our  English  hornpipe.  The 
ambassador  s  nephew  obliged  us  by  exhibiting 
a  Persian  dance ;  which  seemed  to  consist  of 
keeping  the  feet  close  together,  hardly  ever 
lifting  them  from  the  ground,  and  moving 
slowly,  to  quick  measure,  roimd  the  room. 
They  drink  healths  as  we  do;  and  eat  with 
their  fingers,  like  the  jirabs,  all  out  of  one  dish, 
which  is  generally  of  boiled  rice.  If  they  eat 
meat,  it  is  rarely  any  other  than  mutton,  stewed 
into  soup.  The  young  man  drank  of  the  Russian 
beverage  called  hydramely  a  kind  of  mead ;  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  smoked  tobacco. 
The  ambassador  never  used  a  pipe;  which 
surprised  us,  as  the  custom  is  almost  universal 
in  the  East.  Their  kindness  to  their  slaves  was 
that  of  parents  to  children :  the  old  man  ap- 
pearing, like  another  Abraham,  the  common 
father  of  all  his  attendants.  The  dress  of  their 
interpreter,  a  Cossack  of  the  Fblga,  was  very 
rich.  It  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  purple  cloth 
lined  with  silk,  and  a  silk  waistcoat,  both  with-  • 
out  buttons;  a  rich  shawl  round  his  waist; 
large  trowsers  of  scarlet  cloth ;  and  a  magni- 
ficent sabre. 

Ambassadors  of  other  more  Oriental  hordes 
drove  into  the  CDurt-yard  of  the  inn,  fixHn 
Petersburg.    The  Emperor  had  presented  each 
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of  them  with  a  barouche.  Nothing  could  be  ^^^- 
more  ludicrous  than  was  their  appearance. 
Out  of  respect  to  the  sovereign,  they  had  main- 
tained a  painful  struggle  to  preserve  a  sitting 
posture  in  the  carriage^  but  cross-legged,  like 
Turks.  The  snow  having  melted,  they  had 
been  jolted  in  this  posture  over  the  trunks  of 
trees,  which  form  a  timber  causeway  between 
Petersburg  and  Moscow;  so  that,  when  taken 
from  their  fine  new  carriages,  they  could  hardly 
move,  and  made  the  most  pitiable  grimaces 
imaginable.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Moscow,  they  ordered  all  their  carriages  to  be 
sold,  for  whatever  sum  any  person  would 
oflfer. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  leave  of  our  Ori- 
enial  friends  and  fellow-lodgers,  that  we  may 
give  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  Easier. 
The  people  of  Moscow  celebrate  the  Pdque  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  and  festivity  unknoMm  to 
•  the  rest  of  Europe,  The  most  splendid  pa- 
geants of  Rome  do  not  equal  the  costliness 
and  splendour  of  the  Russian  Church.  Neither 
could  Fenice,  in  the  midst  of  her  Carnival,  ever 
rival,  in  debauchery  and  superstition,  in  licenr 
tiousness  and  parade,  what  passes  during  this 
season  in  Moscow. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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CHAP.       It  should  first  be  mentioned,  there  are  no 

IV. 

^,  ■v^  ■/  people  who  observe  Lent  with  more  scrupulous 


njes  Ob-     Ai^d  excessive  rigour  than  the  Russians.    Tra* 
^*t.**     veiling  the  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  if 
at  any  time,  in  poor  cottages,  where  the  pea- 
sants appeared   starving,  we  offered    them  a 
part  of  our  dinner,  they  would  shudder  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs;   dashing 
out  of  tlieir  children's  hands,  as  an  abomina- 
tion, any  food  given  to  them;   and  removing 
every  particle  that  might  be  left,  entirely  from 
^    their  sight.     In  drinking  tea  with  a  Cossack,  he 
not  only  refused  to  have  milk  in  his  cup,  but 
would  not  use  a  spoon  that  had  been  in  the 
tea  offered  him  with  milk,  although  wiped  care* 
fully  in  a  napkin,  until  it  had  passed  through 
scalding  water.      The  same    privation   takes 
place  among  the  higher  ranks ;  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  rigour  has  been  observed,  so  much 
the  more  excessive  is  the  degree  of  gluttony 
and  relaxation,  when  the  important  intelligence 
that    **  Christ  is  risen ''   has  issued  from   the  # 
mouth  of  the  archbishop.     During  Easter  they 
run  into  every  kind  of  excess,   rolling  about 
drunk  the  whole  week ;   as  if  rioting,  debauch- 
ery,   extravagance,    gambling,    drinking,    and 
fornication,   were  as  much  a  reUgious  obser- 
vance as  starving  had  been  before ;  and  that  the 
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same    superstition  which    kept    them  fasting    ^^ap. 
during  Lenty  had  afterwards  instigated    them  v  -,—  ; 
to  the  most  beastly  excesses. 

Even   their  religious  customs  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  climate  and  manners.     No-- 
thing  can  be   contrived  with  more  ingenious 
policy  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  Russians.   When 
Lent  fasting  begins,  their  stock  of  frozen  pro- 
visions is  either  exhausted,  or  unfit  for  use; 
and  the  interval  that  takes  place  allows  suffi- 
cient time  for  procuring,  killing,  and  storing, 
the  fresh  provisions  of  the  Spring.    The  night 
before  the  famous  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection^ 
all  the  markets  and  shops  of  Moscotv  are  seen 
filled  with  flesh,  butter,   eggs,   poultry,  pigs, 
and  every  kind  of  food.     The  crowd  of  pur- 
chasers is  immense.    You  hardly  meet  a  foot-* 
passenger  who  has  not  his  hands,  nay  his  arms, 

filled  with  provisions ;   or  a  single  drosky  that 

» 

is    not    ready  to  break  down  beneath  their 
weight. 

The  first  ceremony  which  took  place,  pre-  PaimSun. 
vipus  to  all  this  feasting,  was  that  of  the  Pdque 
Jleuries^  or  Falm  Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  this 
day  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in  car- 
riages, on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin^ 
for  the  purchase  of  palm-branches,  to  place 

F  2 
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before  their  Boghs,  and  to  decorate  the  sacred 
pictures  in  the  streets,  or   elsewhere.      It  is 
one  of   the   gayest  promenades  of  the  year. 
The  Governor,  attended  by  the  Maitre  de  Police^ 
the  Commandant,  and  a  train  of  nobility,  go 
in  procession,  mounted  on  fine  horses.     The 
streets  are  lined  with  spectators ;  and  cavalry 
are  stationed  on  each  side,  to  preserve  order. 
Arriving  in  the  Kremlin,  a  vast  assembly,  bear- 
ing artificial  bouquets  and    boughs,   are    seen 
moving  here  and  there,  forming  the  novel  and 
striking  spectacle  of  a  gay  and  moving  forest. 
The  boughs  consist  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
fruit.     Beautiful  representations  of  oranges  and 
lemons  in  wax  are  sold  for  a  few  copeeks  each, 
and  offer  a  proof  of  the  surprising  ingenuity 
of  this  people  in  the  arts  of  imitation.     Upon 
this   occasion,    every  person  who    visits    the 
KrenUiriy  and  would  be  thought  a  true  Christian, 
purchases  one  or  more  of  the  boughs  called 
Palni'-branches ;   and,   in  returning,  the   streets 
are   crowded  with  droshies,   and  all  kinds   of 
vehicles,  filled  with  devotees,  holding  in  their 
hands  one  or  more  palm-branchesy  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  piety,  or  the  number   of 
Boghs  in  their  houses. 

The  description  often  given  of  the   splen- 
dour of  the  equipages  in  Moscow  but  ill  agrees 
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with  their  appearance  during  Lent.  A  stranger, 
who  arrives  witli  his  head  full  of  notions  of 
Asiatic  pomp  and  Eastern  magnificence,  would 
be  surprised  to  find  narrow  streets,  execrably 
paved,  covered  with  mud  or  dust;  wretched- 
looking  houses  on  each  side ;  carriages  drawn, 
it  is  true,  by  six  horses,  but  such  cattle !  blind, 
lame,  old,  put  of  condition,  of  all  sizes  and  all 
colours,  connected  by  rotten  ropes  and  old 
cords,  full  of  knots  and  splices ;  on  the  leaders, 
and  on  the  box,  figures  that  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  galleys;  behind,  a  loysy,  ragged 
lackey,  or  perhaps  two,  with  countenances  ex- 
citing  more  pity  than  derision ;  and  the  carriage 
itself  like  the  worst  of  the  night-coaches  in 
London.  But  this  ei^temal  wretchedness,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  equipages  of  the  nobles, 
admits  of  some  explanation.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  dirty  tattered  livery,  a  rotten  harness,  bad 
horses,  and  a  shabby  vehicle,  constitute  one 
part  of  the  privation  of  the  season.  On  Easter 
Monday  the  most  gaudy  but  fantastic  splendpur 
fills  every  street  in  the  city. 

The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season  Maunday 
takes  place  on  Thursday  before  Easter,  at  noon,  ''^"™**y- 
when  the  archbishop  is  said  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  Apostles.    This  we  also  witnessed.    The 
priests  appeared  in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel. 
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Twelve  monks,  designed  to  represent  the  ttvelve 
ApostleSi  were  placed  in. a  semicircle  before 
the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  cathedral,  which  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  archbishop,  performing  all 
and  much  more  than  is  related  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  took  off 
his  robes,  girded  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and 
proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of  all  the  monks, 
until  he  came  to  the  representative  of  Peter^ 
who  rose  and  stood  up ;  and  the  same  inter- 
locution passed,  between  him  and  the  archbishop, 
which  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  between 
our  Saviour  and  the  apostle. 


Ccrcxnony 
of  the  Re- 
surrection. 


The  third,  and  most  magnificent  ceremony 
of  all,  is  celebrated  two  hours  after  midnight, 
in  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  called 
the  Ceremony  of  the  Resurrection^  and  certainly 
exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  at  Rome ;  not 
even  excepting  the  Papal  benediction,  during  the 
holy  week. 


At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral 
tolled.  Its  vibrations  seemed  to  be  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder;  and  they  were  instantly 
accompanied  by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in 
Moscow.  Every  inhabitant  was  stirring,  and 
the   rattling  of  carriages  in   the  streets  was 
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greater  than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  chap. 
in  a  blaze ;  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows, 
and  innumerable  torches  in  the  streets.  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  from  its 
foundation  to  its  cross.  The  same  ceremony 
takes  place  in  all  the  churches ;  and,  what  is 
truly  surprising,  considering  their  niunber,  they 
are  all  equally  crowded. 

We  hastened  to  the  cathedral :   it  was  filled 
with  a  prodigious  assembly,  consisting  of  all 
ranks  of  both  sexes,  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers, 
to  be  afterwards  heaped  as  vows  upon  the 
different  shrines.    The  walls,  the  ceilings,  and 
every  part  of  this  building,  are  covered  by  the 
pictures  of  Saints  and  Martyrs.     In  the  mo- 
ment of  our  arrival,  the  doors  were  shut ;  and 
on  the  outside  appeared  Plato,  the  archbishop, 
preceded  by  banners  and  torches,  and  followed 
by  all  his  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes  and 
censers,  who  were  making  three  times,  in  pro- 
cession, the  tour  of  the  cathedral;    chaunting 
with  loud  voices ;  and  glittering  in  sumptuous 
vestments,  bespangled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.    The  snow  had  not  melted  so 
rapidly  within  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of 
the  city :  this  magnificent  procession  was  there- 
fore constrained  to   move  upon  planks,  over 
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the  deep  mud  which  surrounded  the  cathedral. 
After  completing  the  third  circuit,  they  all 
halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were 
still  closed;  the  archbishop,  with  a  censer, 
then  scattered  incense  against  the  doors,  and 
over  the  priests.  Suddenly,  these  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  effect  was  magnificent  beyond 
description.  The  immense  throng  of  spec- 
tators within,  bearing  innumerable  tapers, 
formed  two  lines,  through  which  the  arch- 
bishop entered,  advancing  with  his  train  to  a 
throne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion  of  lights 
in  all  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and,  among  others, 
of  the  enormous  chandelier  in  the  centre,  the 
richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment.  Having 
joined  the  suite  of  the  archbishop,  we  accom- 
panied the  procession,  and  passed  even  to  the 
throne:  here  the  police-officers  permitted  us 
to  stand,  among  the  priests,  near  an  embroi- 
dered stool  of  satin  placed  for  the  archbishop. 
The  loud  chorus,  which  burst  forth  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  church,  continued  as  the  proces- 
sion moved  towards  the  throne,  and  after  the 
archbishop  had  taken  his  seat ;  when  my  atten- 
tion was  for  a  moment  called  off,  by  seeing 
one  of  the  Russians  earnestly  crossing  himself 
with  his  right  hand>  while  his  left  was  employed 
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in  picking  my  companion's  pocket  of  his  hand-    chap. 
kerchief*. 


Soon  after,  the  archbishop  descended,  and 
went  all  round  the  cathedral ;  first  offering  in- 
cense to  the  priests,  and  then  to  the  people  as 
he  passed  along.  When  he  had  returned  to 
his  seat,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed 
the  same  ceremony,  beginning  with  the  arch- 
bishop, who  rose  and  made  obeisance,  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  From  the  moment 
the  church  doors  were  opened,  the  spectators 
had  continued  bowing  their  heads  and  crossing 
themselves ;  insomuch,  that  some  of  the  people 
seemed  really  exhausted,  by  the  constant  mo- 
tion of  the  head  and  hands. 

We  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  dresses 
and  figures  of  the  priests,  which  were  certainly 
the  most  striking  we  had  ever  seen.  Their 
long  dark  hair,  without  powder,  fell  down,  in 
ringlets,  or  straight  and  thick,  far  over  their 
rich  robes  and  shoulders.  Their  dark  thick 
beards,  also,  entirely  covered  their  breasts. 
Upon  the  heads  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
were  high  caps,  covered  with  gems,  and  adorned 

(1)  like  Poteinkin,  "  Ifune  mamfcuMani  de$  tigwa  aux  femmet 
fin  lui  plmseni,  et  dt  Fautre  iM  tignet  de  crmx**  Lett.  €t  Pem.  da 
Prince  de  Lifne,  tome  U.  p.  6. 
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by  miniature  paintings,  set  in  jewels,  of  the 
Crucifixion^  the  Virgin^  and  the  Saints.  Theif 
robes  of  various-coloured  satin  were  of  the 
most  costly  embroidery ;  and  even  upon  these 
were  miniature  pictures  set  with  precious 
stones '.  Such,  according  to  the  consecrated 
record  of  antient  days,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  high-priests  of  old ;  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons ;  holy  men,  standing  by  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  in  fine  raiments,  the  work- 
manship of  *'  Bezaleel,  the  son -^  of  Uri,  the  son 
of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  It  is  said  there 
is  a  convent  in  Moscow  where  women  are  en^* 
tirely  employed  in  working  dresses  for  the 
priests. 

After  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various 
ceremonies,  the  archbishop  advanced,  holding 
forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  people  crowded  to 
embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly  to  suffo- 
cation. As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness 
had  been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the 
sacristy,  under  a  pretence  of  seeking  for  the 
body  of  Christ ;  where  putting  on  a  plain  purple 
robe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaiming  three  times, 
in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Christ  is  risen!"* 

(I)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 

(S)  The' 'whole  of  this  pretended  search  for  the  hoify  ^  Ckrisif  and 
the  auhsequent  shout  of  *'  Ckristos  V9$cnt9  /"  is  a  repetition  of  the  old 
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The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  solemnity  ^^^^• 
now  followed.  The  archbishop,  descending  into  ^  -v  -^ 
the  body  of  the  church,,  concluded  the  whole 
ceremony  by  crawling  round  the  pavement  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  kissing  the  consecrated 
pictures,  whether  on  the  pillars,  the  walls,  the 
altars,  or  the  tombs;  the  priests  and  all  the 
people  imitating  his  example.  Sepulchres  were 
opened,  and  the  mummied  bodies  of  incorrup- 
tible saints  exhibited :  all  of  these  underwent 
the  same  general  kissing. 

Thus  was  Easter  proclaimed:  and  riot  and  Exce«Mof 
debauchery  instantly  broke  loose.  The  inn  lace. 
where  we  lodged  became  a  Pandamonium. 
Drinkmg,  dancing,  and  singing,  continued 
through  the  night  and  day.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took 
place.  The  wild,  rude  riot  of  a  Russian  popu- 
lace is  full  of  humanity.  Few  disputes  are 
heard ;  no  blows  are  given ;  no  lives  endan- 
gered, but  by  drinking.  No  meetings  take 
place,  of  any  kind,  without  repeating  the  ex- 
pressions of  peace  and  joy,  Christos  voscress  ! 


Heytlicii  ceremony  respecting  the  Finding  of  Osiris.  Phtiarch  de» 
scribet  the  same  sort  of  procession  and  ceremony  ;  adding,  "Then  all 
that  are  present  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Osiais  is  fouvd  !**  lU)  y/nrm 
Mfvy^  M  trm^hrm,  «f  •v^nfunif  rtS  *Ori^ihg»  Plui,  de  liid,  tt  0$ir. 
c.  39. 
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CHAP.  Christ  is  risen! — to  which  the  answer  always  i» 
the  same,  Vo  istiney  voscress!  He  is  risen 
indeed  ! 


Presenta.  On  Eoster  Monday  begins  the  presentation  of 
Paschal  *  the  Paschal  eggs :  lovers  to  their  mistresses, 
^^''  relatives  to  each  other,  servants  to  their  mas- 
ters, all  bring  ornamented  eggs.  Every  offering 
at  this  season  is  called  a  Paschal  egg.  The 
meanest  pauper  in  the  street,  presenting  an 
egg,  and  repeating  the  words  Christos  vascressy 
may  demand  a  salute  even  of  the  Empress. 
All  business  is  laid  aside ;  the  upper  ranks  are 
engaged  in  visiting,  balls,  dinners,  suppers, 
masquerades;  while  boors  fill  the  air  with 
their  songs,  or  roll  intoxicated  about  the  streets. 
Servants  appear  in  new  and  tawdry  liveries, 
and  carriages  in  the  most  sumptuous  deco- 
ration. 

Bdiofthe  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  we  made  our- 
selves  as  much  like  Russians  as  possible,  and 
went  in  caftans  to  one  of  the  public  balls  of 
the  citizens,  given  in  our  inn.  It  was  held  in 
a  suite  of  several  apartments ;  and  a  numerous 
band  of  music,  composed  of  violins,  wind 
instruments,  and  kettle-drums,  had  been  pro- 
vided. The  master  of  the  inn  had  also  tak^n 
care  to  invite  a  company  of  gipsies^  to  entertw 
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the  company  by  their  dancing.  A  single  rGulle  ^^^^' 
Mras  demanded  as  the  price  of  admission.  All 
fears  of  appearing  like  foreigners  vanished 
upon  our  entering  the  principal  ball-room ;  for 
we  found  an  assembly  as  various  in  their  appear- 
ance as  the  motley  members  of  a  masquerade. 
Upon  some  benches  was  squatted  a  groupe 
of  Turhs^  regarding  the  scene  with  their  usual 
gravity  and  indifference,  unmoved  by  shouts 
of  joy  or  by  tumultuous  songs,  by  the  noise 
of  the  dancing,  or  by  the  thundering  of  a  pair 
of  kettle-drums  close  to  their  ears.  In  another 
room  was  a  party  of  Buckarians,  with  flat  noses, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  litUe  eyes ;  their  heads 
shaven,  and  having  small  conical  embroidered 
caps  on  the  top  of  their  bald  sculls :  these  men 
wore  red  morocco  boots,  long  trowsers  of  blue 
cloth,  with  a  girdle  and  a  poignard.  Besides 
the  Buchanans^  were  Chinese  Tnerchants,  Cossdcchs, 
and  even  Calmucksy  all  of  whom  appeared  as 
spectators.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
Hussion  boors,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  city, 
were  dancing  with  prostitutes,  while  their  own 
wives  and  daughters  were  walking  about. 
A  party  of  gipsies  was  performing  the  national 
dance,  called,  from  the  air  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  Barina.  It  resembled  our  Eng- 
lish hornpipe,  and  was  fall  of  expressions  of 
the  most   ferocious  licentiousness.    The  male 
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CHAP,    dancer  expressed  his   savage  joy  in  squeaks, 
contortions,    and    sudden    convulsive    spasms 
that  seemed  to  agitate  his  whole  frame ;   stand- 
ing   sometimes    stilly    then    howling,    whining 
tenderly,  or  trembling  in  all  his  limbs  to  the 
music,  which  was  very  animating.    This  dance, 
although  extremely  common  in  Russia^  they  con- 
fess to  have  derived  from  the  gipsies ;  and  it  may 
therefore  seem  probable  that  our  hornpipe  was 
introduced  by  the  same  people.     Other  gipsies 
were  telling*  fortunes,  according  to  their  uni- 
versal practice,   or    begging  for    presents    of 
oranges  and  ice.     This  extraordinary  people, 
found   in  all  parts  of  Europe,  was   originally 
one  of  the  casts  of  India,  driven  out  of  their 
own  territory:    they  are  distinguished  among 
Indian  tribes  by  a  name  which  signifies  Thieves  ^ 
They  have   a  similar    appellation  among    the 
Finlanders.      They  preserve    every-where   the 
same  features,   manners,  and    customs,    and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  almost  always  the 
same  mode  of  dress.     The  extraordinary  re- 
semblance of  the  female  gipsies  to  the  women 
of  India  was  remarked  by  our  officers  and  men 
in  Egypt,  when  General  Baird  amved  with  his 


(l)  See  the  Commentary  of  Professor  Porthan,  of  Jbo  in  Fmiand, 
upon  the  ChraQiGle  of  that  University.  His  works  are  not  sufficiently 
known.  He  has  written  the  History  and  Origin  of  the  FMand 
Tribeis  and  a  veiy  erudite  Dissertatioa  oonccniing  the  Gipmu* 
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army  to  join  Lord  Hutchinson.  The  seapoys  ^^v^' 
had  many  of  their  women  with  them,  who  were 
exactly  Uke  our  gipsies.  In  regulating  their 
dress,  they  lavish  all  their  finery  upon  their 
head.  Their  costume  in  Russia  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  natives ;  they  wear  enormous 
caps,  covered  with  ribbons,  and  decorated  in 
front  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  silver  coins ; 
these  form  a  matted  mail-work  over  their  fore- 
heads. They  also  wear  the  same  coins  as 
necklaces,  and  a  smaller  kind  as  pendants  to 
their  ears.  The  Russians  hold  them  in  great 
contempt,  never  speaking  of  them  without 
abuse;  and  feel  themselves  contaminated  by 
their  touch,  unless  it  be  to  have  their  fortune 
told.  They  believe  gipsies  not  only  have  thte 
wish,  but  the  power,  to  cheat  every  one  they 
see,  and  therefore  generally  avoid  them.  For- 
merly they  were  more  dispersed  over  Russia, 
and  paid  no  tribute ;  but  now  they  are  collected, 
and  all  belong  to  one  nobleman,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  rank  among  the 
number  of  his  slaves.  They  accompany  their 
dances  with  singing,  and  loud  clapping  of  the 
hands ;  breaking  forth,  at  intervals,  with  shrieks 
and  short  expressive  cries,  adapted  to  the  sud- 
den movements,  gestures,  and  turns  of  the  dance: 
The  male  dancers  hold  in  one  hand  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  they  wave  about,  and  manage 


with  grace  as  well  as  art.  The  dance,  like 
.  that  of  tixe  Jlmehs  in  Egypt,  although  full  of 
the  grossest  libidinous  estpression,  and  most 
indecent  posture,  is  in  other  respects  gracefiil. 
Nothing  can  be  more  so  than  the  manner  in 


which  they  sometimes  wave  and  extend  their 
arms :  it  resembles  the  attitudes  of  Bacchana- 
lians represented  on  Greek  vases.  But  the 
women  do  not  often  exhibit  those  attitudes: 
they  generally  maintain  a  stiff  upright  position, 
keeping  their  feet  close,  and  beating  a  tattoo 
with  their  high    heels. 

When  the  RussioTis  dance  the  barina,  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  balalaika.  Formerly 
the  nobles  were  great  admirers  of  that  simple 
and  pleasing   instrument;    but  now.  Imitating 
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the  maimers  of  France  and  England,  they  have  chap* 
laid  it  aside.  Many  of  them  are  still  able  to  v  u-  m* 
use  it ;  but  as  they  deem  such  an  accomplish* 
ment  a  sort  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  they  are  seldom  prevailed  upon  to 
betray  their  skill ;  Uke  many  of  the  tVelsh 
ladies,  who,  scarcely  able  to  speak  English^ 
affect  ignorance  of  their  native  tongue. 

Collected  in  other  parts  of  rooms  opened 
for  this  assembly,  were  vocal  performers,  in 
parties  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  singing  volunta- 
ries. They  preserved  the  most  perfect  haX'- 
mony,  each  taking  a  separate  part,  although 
without  any  seeming  consciousnesa  of  the  skill 
thus  exerted.  The  female  dancers  and  assist* 
ants  in  this  ball  were  many  of  them  prostitutes ; 
but  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasants 
and  lower  tradesmen  mingled  with  these 
women,  dressed  out  in  their  full  national 
costume,  and  were  apparently  not  at  all  dis^ 
pleased  with  such   society. 

T!he  ball  of  the  nobles  admits  of  a  very  diffe-  Bail  of  th* 

^ ,  ^  Nobler. 

rent  description.  It  took  place  every  Tuesday ; 
and,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  Europe  exhibits 
nothing  like  it.  .  The  laws  of  the  society  exclude 
every  person  who  is  by  birth  a  plebeian ;  and 
this  exclusion  has  been  extended  to  foreigners ; 

VOL.  I.  G 
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CHAP,  therefore  we  felt  grateful  in  being  allowed 
admission.  Prince  Vtazemskoy^  who  married  an 
English  ladyy  kindly  procured  tickets  for  us; 
notwithstanding  the  danger  at  that  time  of 
shewing  kindness  and  attention  to  Englishmen '. 
If  his  Excellency  be  now  living,  he  is  requested 
to  pardon  this  testimony  of  his  generous  conde- 
scension. The  author  feels  sensible  that  a 
congeniality  of  sentiment  will  render  any  apo- 
logy superfluous  for  the  sajcrifice  he  has  else- 
where made  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  coup  d^ceilf  upon  entering  the  grand 
saloon,  is  inconceivable.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  near  two  thousand  persons.  The 
dresses  were  the  most  sumptuous  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and,  what  is  more  remai'kable,  they 
were  conceived  in  the  purest  taste,  and  were 
in  a  high  degree  becoming.  The  favourite 
ornaments  of  the  ladies^  at  this  time,  were 
cameos,  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms,  in 
girdles  round  their  waists>.  or  upon  Aeir 
bosoms ;  a  mode  of  adorning  the  fair  that  has 
since  found  its  way  to  our  own  country,  and 


(0  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  circumstance,  as  almost 
all  travellers  have  celebrated  Russian  hospitality,  ai.d  particularly  thaft 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Motcow,  "  L'hospitalit^  des  Russes,"  say  the 
Authors  of  the  Voyage  de  Deux  Franfoit,  **  parott  ici  dans  toui  soa 
joiir."^ 
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was  originally  derived  from  P^ris;  but  the  ^^^^• 
women  of  France  and  England  may  go  to  ^-i-v^ 
Moscow  to  see  their  own  fashions  set  off  to 
advantage.  The  drapery  was  disposed  chiefly 
after  the  Grecian  costume,  and  the  hair  worn 
bound  up  round  the  head.  The  modes  of  dress 
in  London  and  Paris  are  generally  blended 
together  by  the  ladies  of  Moscow,  who  select 
from  either  that  which  may  become  them  best ; 
and,  in  justice  to  their  charms,  it  must  be 
confessed  no  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of 
superior  beauty.  When,  in  addition  to  their 
personal  attractions,  it  is  considered,  that  the 
most  excessive  extravagance  is  used  to  procure 
whatever  may  contribute  to  their  adornment*; 
that  a  whole  fortune  is  sometimes  lavished 
upon  a  single  dress ;  that  they  are  assembled 
in  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  world,  lighted 
and  decorated  with  matchless  elegance  and 
splendour ;  it  may  be  supposed  the  effect  has 
never  been  surpassed. 


In  such  an  assembly,  we  had  every  reason  Ctprice  in 
to  suppose  a  couple  of  English  travellers  might 


fS)  It  is  related  verjr  g^DCrally,  in  the  bibber  circles  of  tbe  city, 
that  n  Prinoesi  of  Moteme,  who  had  purchased  a  wig  to  imitate  tbe 
coioar  of  her  own  hair,  confined  ber  bair-dresser  in  a  closet,  fed  him 
always  herself,  and  allowed  him  only  to  come  out  during  her  toilette, 
in  order  that  her  false  tresses  mi^ht  not  bt  cfeteeted. 

G   2 
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pass  without  notice.     We  had,  moreover,  a 
particular  reason  for  hoping  this  would  be  the 
case;  as,   in   obedience  to    a  decree   of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  we  had  collected  our  short  hair 
into  a  queue,  which  appeared  most  ridiculously 
curtailed,  sticking  out,  like  any  thing  but  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  represent,  and  most 
remarkably  contrasted  with  the  long  tails  of  the 
Russians.     Unfortunately,  the  case  was  other- 
wise ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  two  Englishmen 
becoming   general,   to  our    great  dismay  we 
found  ourselves   surrounded   by  a   crowd   of 
persons,  some  of  whom  thought  proper  to  ask, 
tvho  cut  our  hair  f    Such  questions,  it  may  be 
conceived,  did  not  add  to  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment ;  but  our  astonishment  was  completed  the 
next  day,  in  receiving  the  thanks  and  blessings 
(^  a  poor  ragged  barber,  who  had  powdered  us 
at  the  inn,  and  whose  fortune  he  assured  us  we 
had  made ;  all  the  young  nobles  having  sent  for 
him,  to  cut  and  dress  their  hair  in  the   same 
ridiculous  manner'. 

Such  a  trifling  incident  would  not  have  been 
mentioned,   if  it  had  not  ultimately   taken  a 


(l)  A.  review  of  this  work  has  appeared  in  America,  professedly 
written  by  a  Human:  indeed,  it  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
such  an  origin.  Its  author,  speaking  of  this  anecdote,  confesses 
"  ihat  U  has  aU  the  appearance  0/  being  rigermufy imeJ*^    Tbesame 
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very  serious  turn ;  for  the  police-officers  inter-  chap. 
fenng,  the  young  men,  who  had  thus  docked 
themselves,  were  apprehended  in  the  public 
walks,  severely  reprimanded,  and  compelled  to 
wear  false  hair;  and  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  utmost  circumspection,  lest  we  should  also 
be  apprehended,  and  perhaps  treated  with 
more  rigour. 

The  dances  were  called  Quadrilles,  Polonese, 
and  English.  The  fFakZy  once  their  favourite, 
had  been  prohibited.  But  whatever  name  they 
gave  to  their  dances,  they  were  all  dull,  and 
consisted  merely  in  a  sort  of  proTnenade.  Neither 
the  men  nor  the  women  exhibited  the  slightest 
degree  of  animation  in  the  exercise,  but  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  not 
sitting  still.  Every  person  wore  a  full  dress ; 
the  men  appearing  either  in  uniform,  or  in 
coats  of  very  rich  embroidery. 


adcoowlcdipnent  of  hisfaUk  is  made  with  record  to  the  pickpocket  in 
the  Cathedral,  stealing  during  his  devotioDs :  hut  he  denies  even  the 
possihility  of  another  theft,  mentioned  in  p.  9S.  It  is  for  this  writer 
to  explain  why  he  sliould  deny  the  least  improhahle  story  of  the  three  ; 
especially  as  there  are  many  living  witnesses  of  its  truth.  In  stating^ 
the  time  of  our  residence  in  Ruttiu^  with  a  degree  rfaeeuracjf  highly 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  instead  of  calculating  the  period 
from  the  day  of  our  arrwat,  he  dates  it  from  that  of  our  depaeiwrt  I 
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Surprising  Taient  of  ImittUion  among  the  Russians — 
Semarkable  Fraud  practised  by  a  Native  Artist — 
Booksellers^  State  of  Literature^  Libraries  of  the 
Nobles  ^Eqiapages — Costume  of  the  Bourgeoisie^ 
Amusements  of  the  People — Chapel  of  the  Tverschaia 
^Miracles  wrought  there-— Nature  of  the  Imposture- 
Artifice  of  a  Merchant — Assassination  of  an  Archlishop 
—Motive  for  the  Worship  of  Pictures — Resemllance 
between  the  Russians  and  Neapolitans — Wives  of  the 
Nobles— Conduct  of  their  Haslands— Children  ofOrlof 
"-Princess  Menxicof— Retributive  Spirit  exercised  bt/ 
the  Emperor  at  the  Funeral  of  his  Mother. 

In  whatsoever  country  we  seek  for  original 

'  genius,  we  must  go  to  Russia  for  the  talent  of 

imitation.   This  is  the  acme  of  Russian  intellect; 
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the  principle  of  all  Russian  attainments.  The  chap. 
Russians  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  but  it  is  Vn^^..  m* 
not  their  fault  if  they  hare  not  every  thing  that 
others  invent.  Their  surprising  powers  of  imi- 
tation exceed  all  that  has  been  hitherto  known. 
The  meanest  Russian  slave  is  sometimes  able 
"to  accomplish  the  most  mtricate  and  the  most 
deUcate  works  of  mechanism;  to  copy,  with 
single  hand,  what  *has  demanded  the  joint 
labours  of  the  best  workmen  in  France  or  in 
England.  Although  untutored,  they  are  the 
best  actors  in  the  world.  A  Russian  gentleman, 
who  had  never  beheld  an  European  theatre, 
assisted  during  the  representation  of  a  play 
in  one  of  the  remote  eastern  provinces,  and  his 
performance  was  accidentally  witnessed  by 
persons  who  were  capable  of  estimating  its 
merit:  they  pronounced  it  to  be  superior  to 
the  acting  of  any  of  our  European  stage-players. 
In  other  examples  of  their  imitative  powers, 
the  author  has  witnessed  something  similar. 
If  they  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting, 
they  would  become  the  finest  portrait  painters 
in  the  world.  To  the  truth  of  this,  we  saw  one 
striking  testimony:  in  a  miniature  portrait  of 
the  Emperor,  executed  by  a  poor  slave,  who 
had  only  once  seen  him,  during  the  visit  he 
made  to  Moscow.  For  the  resemblance  and 
the  minuteness  of  the  representation^  it  was 
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iadeed  a  surprising  work.    The  effect  produced 
was  like  that  of  beholding  the  original  through 
a  diminishing  lens.     The  Birmingham  trinket* 
manufactory,     where    imitations    of    precious 
stones  and  of  the  precious  metals  are  wrought 
with    so    much    cheapness,    is    surpassed    in 
Moscow:  because  the  workmanship  is  equally 
good,  and  the  things  themselves  are  cheaper. 
But  the  great  source  of  wonder  is  in  the  manner 
of  their  execution.    At  Birmingham,  they  result 
firom  the  labour  of  many  persons ;   in  Moscow, 
from  the  hands  of  an  individual ;   yet  the  dif-* 
ference  between  divided  and  undivided  labour 
in  this  branch  of  trade  occasions  none  in  the 
price  of  the  articles.     In  Moscow,  imitations  of 
the  Maltese  and  ^  Fenetian    gold    chains   were 
offered  for  sale,  capable  of  deceivmgany  persoUj 
unless  he  were  himself  a  goldsmith.    This  is 
not  the  case  with    regard    to  their  cutlery; 
because  here  a  multiplication  of  labour  is  more 
requisite.      They  fail  therefore  in  hardware; 
not  owing  to  any  inability  in   imitating   the 
works  they  import,  but  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  sell  them  for  the  same  price.    Where 
a  patent,  as  in  the  instance  oiBramaKs  locks,  has 
kept  up  the  price  of  an  article  in  England  beyond 
the  level  it  would  otherwise  find,  the  Russians 
have  imitated  it  with  the  greatest  perfection; 
and  sold  the  copy  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
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original,  although  equally  valuable.    This  ex«    chap. 

traordinary  talent  for  imitation  has  be^n  also  ^ 

manifested  in  the  Fine  Arts.     A  picture  by  Remariui. 

JXetrici,  in  the  style  of  Polemberg,  was  borrowed  ^ 

by  one  of  the  Russian  nobility  from  his  friend. 

The  owner  of  the  picture  had  impressed  his 

seal  upon  the  back  of  it,  and  had  inscribed  it 

with  verses  and  mottoes  of  his  own  composition. 

Having  so  many  marks,  he  deemed  his  picture 

safe  anywhere.    But  a  copy  so  perfect  was 

finished,  both  as  to  the  painting,  and  to  all  the 

circumstances  of  colour  in  the  canvas,  and  to 

the  seal,  and  to  the  inscriptions,  that  when  put 

into  the  original  frame,  and  returned  to  its 

owner,  the  fraud  was  not  discovered.    This 

circmnstance  was  afterwards  made  known  by 

the  confession  of  the  artist  employed ;  and  there 

are  now    residing    in  Petersburg  and  Moscow 

foreign   artists^  of  the  highest  respectabiUty 

and  talents  who  attest  its  truth.    One  of  them^ 

Camporesi,    assured  us,   that,  walking  in  the 

suburbs  of  Moscow,  he  entered  a  miserable  hut 

belonging  to  a  cobler;  where,  at  the  farther 

end  of  the  dwelling,  in  a  place  designed  to  hold 

pans  and  kettles,    and  to  dress  victuals,   he 

observed  a  ragged  peasant  at  work.    It  was  a 


(1)  GuwrengH  of  Petersburg,  and  Campcren  of  Moscow,  Italian 
architects  employed  in  the  lervice  of  the  Cro^m. 
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painter  in  enamel,  copying  very  beautiful  pic- 
tures. The  .  same  person,  he  added,  might 
have  been  found  the  next  day  drunk  in  a  cellar, 
or  howling  beneath  the  cudgel  of  his  task- 
master. Under  the  present  form  of  government 
in  Russia,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  Fine 
Arts  will  ever  flourish.  A  Russian  is  either  a 
slave,  or  he  has  received  his  freedom.  In  the 
former  instance,  he  works  only  when  instigated 
by  the  rod  of  his  master,  and  is  cudgelled  as 
often  as  his  owner  thinks  proper.  While  em- 
ployed in  works  of  sculpture  or  painting,  he 
is  frequently  called  off,  to  mend  a  chair  or  a 
table,  to  drive  nails  into  a  wainscot,  or  to  daub 
'  the  walls  of  the  house.  When  evening  falls, 
as  certainly  falls  a  cudgel  across  his  shoulders ; 
which  is  not  the  way  to  educate  artists.  But 
if  he  have  received  his  freedom,  the  action  of 
the  cudgel  ceasing,  all  stimulus  to  labour  ends: 
he  has  then  no  other  instigation  to  work,  than 
the  desire  of  being  able  to  buy  brandy,  and  to 
become  intoxicated :  this  he  does  whenever  he 
can  procure  the  means,  and  there  is  soon  a 
period  put  to  any  further  exertion  of  his  talents. 

^^'  The  booksellers'  shops  in  Moscow  are  better 

furnished  than  m  Petersburg ;  but  they  are  very 
rarely  placed  upon  a  ground-floor.  The  con- 
venience of  walking  into  a  shop  from  the  street^ 
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without  climbing  a  flight  of  stairs,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England;  although  there  be  some 
exceptions,  as  in  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris, 
and  in  a  few  houses  at  Vienna.  The  catalogue 
of  Russian  authors  in  some  of  the  shops,  fills 
an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  pages. 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  English  books, 
would  be  as  numerous  here  as  in  any  other 
city,  were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  the  public 
censors,  who  prohibit  the  sale  of  books,  from 
their  own  ignorant  misconception  of  their  con- 
tents. Sometimes  a  single  volume,  nay  a  single 
page,  of  an  author,  is  prohibited,  and  the  ,rest 
of  the  work,  thus  mangled,  permitted  to  be 
soid.  There  is  hardly  a  single  modem  work 
which  has  not  been  'subject  to  their  correction. 
The  number  of  prohibited  books  is  so  great, 
that  the  trade  is  ruined.  Ck)ntraband  publica* 
tions  are  often  smuggled;  but  the  danger  is 
so  imminent,  that  all  respectable  booksellers 
leave  the  trade  to  persons,  either  more  daring, 
or  who,  from  exercising  other  occupations,  are 
less  liable  to  suspicion. 

■  s 

Yet  there  are  circumstances  arising  from  the  ^  ^ 
state  of  public  a£fairs  in  the  two  cities,  which 
give  a  superiority  to  the  booksellers  of  Moscow. 
In  and  near  the  city  reside  a  vast  number  of 
the  Russian  nobility.    A  foreigner  might  live 
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many  years  there,  without  ever  hearing  the 
names  of  some  of  them ;  whereas  at  Petersburg 
a  few  only  are  found,  who  all  belong  to  the 
Court,  and  are  therefore  all  known.  The 
nobles  of  Moscow  have,  many  of  them,  formerly 
figured  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
have  been  ordered  to  reside  in  this  city;  or 
they  have  passed  their  youth  in  foreign  travelr 
and  have  withdrawn  to  their  seats  in  its 
environs.  Many  of  them  have  magnificent 
libraries ;  and,  as  the  amusement  of  collectingi 
rather  than  the  pleasure  of  reading  books>  has 
been  the  reason  of  their  forming  those  sump- 
tuous collections,  the  booksellers  receive  orders 
to  a  very  large  amount'.  When  a  Russian 
nobleman  reads,  which  is  a  very  rare  circum- 
stance, it  is  commonly  a  novel;  either  some 
licentious  trash  in  the  French  language,  or  some 
English  romance  translated  into  that  language. 
Of  the  latter,  the  '  Italian '  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
has  been  better  done  than  any  other ;  because, 
representing  customs  which  are  not  absolutely 
local,  it  admits  of  easier  transition  into  any 
other  European  tongue.    But  when  any  attempt 


(l)  These  orders  are  ftomctimes  ^ven  in  the  style  related  of  Kbaukif 
Konakqft  a  seijeant  iq  the  Guards,  who  succeeded  ZoriU  io  the 
affectioos  of  Catherine  the  Secoji:d.  This  man  sent  for  a  bookseller, 
4nd  said,  "FUmeupa  handfome  Ubrary :  Uitle  hooks  above,  and  greai 
ones  Ulno," 
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is  made  to  translate  *  T<mi  Jones*  *  TAe  yicar 
offVak^ldy  or  any  of  our  inimitable  original 
pictures  of  English  manners^  the  effect  is  ridi- 
culous beyond  description.  Squire  Western 
becomes  a  French  Philosopher,  and  Goldsmith's 
Primrose  a  Fleur  de  Lis. 

Books  of  real  literary  reputation  are  not  to  Librari6«oC 

J         ^  the  Nobles. 

be  obtained  either  in  the  shops  of  Petersburg  or 
of  Moscow.    Productions  of  other  days,  which 
from  their  importance  in  science  have  become 
rare,    are    never    to  be  found.      Costly   and 
frivolous  .volumes,    sumptuously   bound,    and 
gorgeously  decorated,  constitute  the  precious 
part  of  a  library,  m  Russian  estimation.   Gaudy 
French  editions,  of  Fontenelle,  of  Marmontely  of 
Italian  sonneteers,  with  English  folios  of  but- 
terflies,  shells,  and  flowers;  editions  by  jBoj- 
ierville,  Bensley,  and  Bulmery  with  hot-pressed 
and  wire-wove  paper ;  in  short,  the  toys  rather 
than  the  instruments  of  science,    attract  the 
notice  of  all  the  Russian  amateurs.    A  mag- 
nificent library  in  Russia  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain very  little  of  useful  literature.     In  vain, 
among  their  stately  collections,   smelling  like 
a  tannery  of  the  leather  which  bears  their  name, 
may  we  seek  for  classic  authors,  historians, 
lawgivers,  and  poets.    A  copy  of  the  Encf/ch- 
padia,  indeed,  placed  more  for  ostentation  than 
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for  use,  may  perhaps,  in  a  solitary  instance  or 
two,  greet  the  eye ;  but  this  will  be  found  to 
be  the  only  estimable  work  throughout  their 
gilded  shelves '. 

^^upagcf.  After  London  and  Comtaniinople,  Moscow  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable  city  in  Europe. 
A  stranger,  passing  rapidly  through  the  streets, 
might  pronounce  it  to  be  dull,  dirty,  and  unin- 
teresting ;  while  another,  having  resided  there» 
would  affirm,  that  it  had  rather  the  character 
of  a  great  commercial  and  wealthy  metropolis. 
If  the  grandeur  and  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants 
be  estimated  by  the  splendour  of  their  equi- 
pages, and  the  number  of  horses  attached  to 
each,  Moscow  would  surpass  all  the  cities  of 
the  earth.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  above 
the  rank  of  a  plebeian  who  would  be  seen 
without  four  horses  to  his  carriage :  the  gene- 
rality have  six.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
pomp  is  displayed  presents  a  perfect  burlesque 
upon  stateliness.  A  couple  of  ragged  boys  are 
placed  as  postillions,  before  a  coachman,  in 
such  sheep-skins  as  are  worn  by  peasants  in 
the  woods:  behind  the  carriage  are  stationed 


(I)  The  library  of  Ccmnt  BoUerSiu,  hereafter  noUced,  detenred  a 
diflferent  character;  but  perhapt,  before  the  author  can  make  the  tx- 
ception,  the  valuable  Collection  of  this  nobleman  bai  been  diipened. 
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a  groupe  of  lackeys,  more  tawdryi  but  not 
less  ludicrous,  than  their  drivers.  To  give 
greater  effect  to  all  this,  the  traces  of  the 
harness  are  so  long,  that  it  requires  considerable 
management  to  preserve  the  horses  from  being 
entangled,  whenever  they  turn  the  comer  of 
a  street,  or  when  they  halt.  Notwithstanding 
this,  no  stranger,  however  he  may  deride  its 
absurdity,  will  venture  to  visit  the  nobles,  if 
he  wish  for  their  notice,  without  four  horses 
to  his  chariot,  a  ragged  coachman  and  postillion, 
and  a  parade  of  equipage  that  must  excite  his 
laughter  in  proportion  as  it  insures  their  counr 
tenacice  and  approbation. 

Wives  of  tradesmen,  during  the  season  cosuanc 
of  their  festivals,  are  seen  driving  about 
in  droskies,  with  riches  upon  their  persons  suf- 
ficient to.  purchase  a  peerage.  Caps  made  of 
matted  work  of  pearls,  with  Turkish  and  Persian 
shawls,  and  diamond  ear-rings,  are  often  exhi- 
bited; preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  national 
costume,  however  costly  the  apparel.  This 
costume  is  remarkably  graceful  when  the  shawl 
is  worn,  and  as  much  otherwise  when  it  is  not. 
The  shawl  covers  the  head,  and  falls  in  thin 
folds  over  the  shoulders,  reaching  almost  to  the 
feet.  The  celebrated  Pallas  gave  to  us  a 
drawing  representing  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
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tradesman,  with  an  old  duetma,  or  nurse,  who 
is  found  in  almost  every  family.  It  was 
executed  by  his  artist,  Geisler.  With  that  good 
humour  which  always  characterized  him,  finding 
the  women  unwilling  to  have  their  figures  deli* 
neated,  he  caused  Mrs.  Pallas  to  assume  the 
dress  of  the  young  wife,  and  he  put  on  his  own 
person  the  habit  of  the  duenna;  thus  affording 
a  scenic  representation,  in  which  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  although  strongly  caricatured^ 
are,  the  Professor  and  his  JVife. 


AmtM-  The  amusements  of  the  people  are  those  of 
children ;  that  is  to  say,  of  English  children ; 
for  in  Paris  and  Naples  the  author  has  witnessed 
similar  amusements;  grave  senators  and  states- 
men being  sometimes  seen  mounted  upon 
wooden  horses,  roundabouts,  and  ups-and-downs, 
with  the  lower  order  of  inhabitants.  It  will 
be  said,  the  English  are  a  grave  people;  but 
a  better  reason  may  perhaps  be  assigned  for 
the  want  of  such  infantine  sports  at  our  wakeB 
and  fairs.  Certainly  there  is  no  part  of  t>ur 
island  where  men  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age  would  be  seen  riding  on  a  wooden  horse^ 
or  chuckling  in  a  vaulting-chair.  Three  Rus- 
sians, at  the  same  time,  will  squeeze  themselves 
into  one  of  those  chairs,  and,  as  they  are 
whirled   round,   scream  for  joy,   like   infiuxts 
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tossed  in  the  nurse's  arms.    Some  years  ago,    chap. 
the  present  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  accus-  v  my,,/ 
tomed  to  join  his  principal  courtiers  in  a  similar 
amusement. 

In  the  Gate  of  the  Resurrection,  at  the  eastern  chapei  of 
extremity  of  the  Tverschaiay  one  of  the  principal  tchma. 
streets  in  Moscow,  there  is  a  small  open 
sanctuary,  before  which,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  people  are  assembled,  crossing  and  pro- 
strating themselves.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
penetrate  the  host  of  devotees,  and  to  enter 
this  little  temple.  An  old  man  with  a  long 
beard  was  there  selling  candles  to  the  numerous 
visitants,  who,  immediately  after  buying  the 
candles,  placed  them  before  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Bleeding  Cheek.  The  place  was 
filled  with  a  variety  of  pictures  of  Saints  and 
Martyrs:  but  there  were  two  of  the  Virgin, 
larger  than  the  rest,  facing  the  street :  one  of 
them  is  said  to  have  been  brought  hither  by 
an  angel ;  which  causes  the  extraordinary  devo- 
tion paid  to  this  picture  in  particular ;  although 
there  be  many  such  paintings  in  other  parts  of 
Moscow,  having  the  same  reputation  of  a  mira- 
ctilous  importation.  The  particular  picture  to 
which  reference  is  now  made,  was  framed  in 
silver,  set  round  with  gems,  true  or  false,  of 

VOL.  I.  H 
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various  magnitude.  It  has  great  celebrity, 
from  the  numberless  miracles  it  is  supposed 
to  have  wrought,  in  healing  the  sick,  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  showering  down  favoui*s 
of  all  kinds  upon  its  worshippers.  Now,  sup- 
posing only  four  persons  to  present  themselves 
every  minute  before  this  picture,  (and  some- 
times fifty  in  the  same  instant  may  be  observed 
opposite  the  shrine,)  no  less  a  number  than  t^i 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  persons  will 
be  found  to  visit  it  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
hours.  It  would  be  indeed  a  miracle,  if,  out 
of  this  number,  one  or  two  did  not  occasionally 
experience  reUef,  either  from  sickness  of  body, 
or  from  sorrow,  or  in  consequence  of  any  other 
wished-for  change :  and,  whenever  this  happens, 
if  only  once  in  thirty  days,  (which  would  be 
to  reckon  one  only  out  of  eighty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  persons,  not  counting  the  nightly 
visitants,)  the  noise  of  it  is  circulated  far  and 
wide;  the  story  itself  exaggerated;  and  the 
throng  of  votaries  thereby  increased.  Upon 
such  ground  an  ideot  might  raise  as  vast  a 
superstructure  of  ignorance  and  credulity  as 
any  even  Russia  itself  has  witnessed.  The 
picture  of  a  Saint  found  accidentally  in  the 
street;  himian  bones  dug  up  in  a  forest;  a 
dream;  some  casual  and  rude  representation 
of  a  cross;  a  lusus  nature  (as  in  the  colours 
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of  a  pied  horse,  or  the  veins  in  a  piece  of  flint 
or  marble) ;  in  short,  whatsoever  represents,  or 
is  supposed  to  resemble,  any  thing  belonging 
to  their  prodigious  catalogue  of  superstitious 
objects,  might  occasion  a  resort  of  devo- 
tees, give  rise  to  a  church,  or  to  a  market- 
place for  wax-chandlers,  painters,  and  silver- 
smiths, as  profitable  as  the  shrine  of  Diana  at 
£phesus. 

A   circumstance    so    hkelv  has   frequently  Ardficeofa 

•^  -1  .^    Merchant. 

happened.  A  merchant  of  Moscow ,  more  re- 
nowned for  speculation  than  for  piety,  caused 
a  coffin  to  be  dug  up,  some  years  ago,  with  the 
supposed  body  of  a  Saint,  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  eastward  of  the  city.  The  throng  to 
this  coffin,  from  all  parts,  became  immense; 
the  blind  were,  as  usual,  healed ;  the  lame  left 
their  crutches  suspended  as  trophies  of  mira- 
culous cures ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  other 
churches  were  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
reputation  of  the  newly-discovered  Saint.  It 
was  moreover  said,  that  his  saintship  was  very 
passionate;  that  he  was  angry  at  being  dis- 
turbed; and  insisted  upon  having  a  church 
built  over  him,  to  ensure  his  future  repose.  A 
church  was  therefore  erected;  when  news  of 
the  whole  affair  reaching  the  ears  of  the  late 
Empress  Catherine^  she  ordered  the  building  to 
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be  shut.  The  Emperor  Paul,  from  a  determi- 
nation to  undo  every  thing  that  his  mother  had 
done,  and  to  do  (as  much  as  possible)  that 
which  she  would  not  have  done,  caused  it  to 
be  again  opened ;  although  it  were  well  known 
in  Russia,  that  the  merchant,  after  the  church 
had  been  shut  by  the  Empress's  order,  frequently 
avowed,  and  laughed  at,  the  fraud  he  had  com- 
mitted * .  Much  after  the  same  manner,  durii\g 
the  plague  in  Moscow,  dbout  thirty  years  ago^ 
a  picture  was  placed  in  one  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  to  which  the  people  eagerly  thronged, 
upon  the  earliest  intelligence  of  its  arrival. 
The  archbishop  Ambrose,  finding  that  the  danger 
of  spreading  infection  increased  as  the  people 
crowded  to  this  picture,  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved, and  concealed  in  a  church;  but  the 
doors  of  the  church  were  forced  open  by  the 
populace;  and  the  venerable  prelate,  being 
dragged  from  the  convent  of  Donskoy,  was  in- 
humanly put  to  death.  The  late  Empress,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  this  event;  recommending  it  to  him 
as  a  supplement  to  the  article  Fanaticism,  in  the 
French  Encyclofuedia  ■ . 


(1)  Paul   published  an  ukau,\n  the  Imperial  Gazette  of  /Vler»- 
hurg,  upon  the  17th  of  December  1798,  canonixin^  tha  new  SamL 

(9)  Lettras  da  I'lmp^.  de  Russia,  Ac.    Lett  94. 
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All  that  has  been  said  or  written  of  Roman-    chap. 
Catholic  bigotry  affords  but  a  feeble  idea  of  ^  '"y^ 
the  superstition  of  the  Greek  Church.     It  is 
certainly  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  reason, 
the  severest  satire  upon  universal  piety,  that 
has  yet  disgraced  the  history  of  mankind.    The 
wild,  untutored  savage  of  South  America^  who 
prostrates  himself  before  the  Sun,  and  pays 
his  adoration  to  that  which  he  beUeves  to  be 
the  source  of  life  and  light,   exercil^es  more 
rational  devotion  than  the  Russian,  who  is  all 
day  crossing   himself  before    his  Bogk^   and 
sticking   farthing  candles   near    a   picture  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky.     But  in    the    adoration  Motive  for 
paid  by  this  people  to  their  Saints  and  Virgins^  rf,tp  oT' 
"We  may  discern  strong  traces  of  their  national  ^***"'^ 
character.    The  homage  they  offer  to  a  court 
parasite^  or  to  a  picture^  is  founded  upon  the 
game  principle ;  and  in  all  their  views,  political 
or  religious,  they  are  actuated  by  similar  mo- 
tives.    A  Deity,  and  a  despot,  by  the  nature  of 
the  one,  and  the  policy  of  the  other,  are  too 
fer  removed  from  their  view  to  admit  of  any 
immediate    applications.     All   their    petitions, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  addressed  at  once 
either  to  a  spiritual  or  to  a  temporal  throne,  are 
directed  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  by  channels 
falling   more  immediately  under   observation. 
Thus  we  6nd  favouritism  to  be  the  leading  feature 
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of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  adoration 
of  Saints  the  whole  of  their  religion.  The 
Sovereign  is  disregarded  in  the  obeisance  offered 
to  his  parasites;  and  the  Creator  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  creatures. 


Resem- 

bUnce  be- 
tween the 

and  Nea* 
politantm 


As  we  lived  m  some  degree  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility,  their  manners  and 
opinions  could  not  escape  our  notice.  Of  all 
the  Europeans,  they  bear  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  Neapolitans.  The  nobles  of 
Naples  and  Palermo  are  exactly  like  those  of 
Moscow;  and  even  the  peasants  of  the  two 
countries  have  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance. 
This  similitude  may  arise  from  a  sinularity  of 
government, — ^vicious  and  despotic,  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  The  same  character  prevails 
in  their  national  dances,  and  in  their  mode  of 
dress.  The  barina  diflfers  little  from  the  taran- 
tala ;  and  the  female  peasants  of  the  Campagna 
Felice  dress  like  the  women  near  Moscow, — ^with 
the  same  sort  of  shoes ;  the  same  4cind  of  head- 
dress; the  same  embroidered  suits;  in  short, 
the  same  load  of  finery.  May  not  this  be  thus 
explained :  the  costume  of  Magna  Griecia  came 
from  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  art  of  dress  was 
introduced  into  Russia  from  Constantinople.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned,  that,  in  their  sports, 
the  Russians  and  the  Neapolitans  are  alike.     In 
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the  class  of  the  nobles,  the  women  are  far  supe-  chap. 
rior  to  the  men;  they  are  mild,  affectionate,  v  ■^^-^ 
often  well*infonned,  beautiful,  and  highly  ac-  the  Ngbiet. 
complished:  the  men  are  destitute  of  every  * 
qualification  to  render  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  female  companions,  objects  of  love  or  of 
esteem.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful,  that 
ladies  of  rank  in  Moscow  have  the  character  of 
not  being  strict  in  their  fidelity  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  especially  if  the  profligate  example  so 
lately  offered  them  in  their  Empress  Catherine 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Indeed,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  wives  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  nobles  in  Moscow  can  entertain  any 
respect  for  their  husbands  * .  Married,  without 
passion,  by  the  policy  and  self-love  of  their 
parents,  firequently  to  men  they  never  saw 
until  the  time  of  wedlock ;  subjected  to  tyrants, 
who  neither  afford  good  examples  to  their 
children,  nor  any  source  of  social  enjoyment 
to  themselves;  who  are  superannuated  before 
the  age  of  thirty;  diseased,  dirty,  and  over- 
whelmed vdth  debt;  the  women  of  Moscow 
regard  the  matrimonial  life  as  superior  indeed 
to  that  of  imprisonment  in  a  convent,  but  as 
a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  they  look  towards 

(1)  "  Mulienim  conditio  mifterrtma  est;  neque  quicquam  authori- 
tatis  in  edibm  vuurpant :  a  maritis  bene  verberate,"  &c.  Guagmn^ 
J)e$erifi.  Mmewite,  p.  65,  JU  Bai.  1630. 
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CHAP,  a  joyful  deliverance,  in  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. Every  one  acquainted  with  the  real 
history  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  with  her 
manner  of  bursting  the  connubial  bonds,  will 
find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  state  of  female 
society  throughout  the  empire.  The  wives  of 
the  nobles,  it  is  true,  do  not  assassinate  their 
husbands;  but  the  ties  of  wedlock  are  alto- 
gether disreg^ded.  This  representation,  of 
course,  regards  the  general  state  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Reader  shall  not  be  oifended,  nor 
the  feelings  of  individuals  wounded,  by  any 
detail  of  private  anecdotes  for  public  purposes ; 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  relate  the  few  ex- 
ceptions which  may  be  found  to  the  preceding 
statement:  whatsoever  credit  is  given  to  it  in 
Englandj  it  will  not  be  contradicted  in  Russia. 

A  Russian  nobleman  will  sell  any  thing  he 
possesses,  from  his  wife  to  his  lap-dog ;  from 
the  decorations  of  his*  palace,  to  the  ornaments 
of  his  person ;  any  thing  to  obtain  money ;  any 
thing  for  the  pleasure  of  Squandering  it  away. 
Visiting  a  trading  mineralogist,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see  glass-cases  filled  with  court- 
dresses;  and  still  more  so  on  being  told  that 
these  were  dresses  of  the  nobility ;  sent  to  be 
exposed  for  sale,  as  often  as  any  of  them 
wanted  money.    Their  plan  is,  to  order  goods 
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to  any  amount  for  which  they  can  procure    chap, 
credit;  to  pay  for  nothing;  and  to  sell  what  v«.*v— ^ 
they  have  ordered,  as  soon  as  they  receive  it. 
We  should   call    such    conduct,    in  England, 
stoindHng.    In  Moscow  it  bears  another  name ; 
it  is  there  called  Russian  magni/icence. 

The  children  of  those  who  murdered  Pbtbb  chfldrwi 
THB  Third  resided  in  Moscow  when  we  were 
there :  one  of  them  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Governor.  The  Princess  Menzikof,  grand- 
daughter o(ihe  favourite  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  also  there :  we  were  often  in  her  company; 
and  too  much  amused  by  her  cheerful  dispo* 
sition,  to  report  the  style  of  conversation  she 
indulges  everywhere.  However,  that  which  is 
a  proverb  in  Russia  may  at  the  least  bear  an 
allusion  in  England.  When  the  late  Empress 
died,  her  son,  and  successor,  caused  the  body 
of  his  father  to  be  taken  up,  and  laid  in  state, 
by  the  coffin  of  his  mother,  in  the  palace  at 
Petersburg.  It  is  said  there  was  only  one  per- 
son, an  archbishop,  who  knew  where  they  had 
buried  him;  as  he  was  interred  without  mo- 
nument or  inscription,  in  the  church  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alexander  Nevshy.  Orlop,  his 
murderer,  was  then  at  Moscow.  An  order  from  Retribu. 
the  Emperor  brought  him  to  Petersburg  \  and  of  the 
when  the  bodies  were  removed  to  the  church      ^*^' 
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CHAP,  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  citadel ' ,  he  was 
compelled  to  walk  in  the  procession  from  the 
palace  to  the  church,  following  the  body  of  the 
person  he  had  murdered  so  long  before.  It 
was  then  the  people  of  Petersburg  beheld  an 
interesting  scen^  of  retribution.  One  of  them* 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  described  the  whole 
of  it  to  us.  The  bodies  were  drawn  upon  low 
chariots,  by  horses.  Immediately  after  the  coffin 
of  Peter  the  Thirp,  and  close  to  it,  walked^ 
with  slow  and  faltering  steps,  his  assassin, 
Orlqf;  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his 
hands  folded,  and  his  face  pale  as  death.  Next 
to  Orlqf  walked  the  Emperor  ;  certainly  mani- 
festing, by  this  sublime  although  mysterious 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  an  action 
worthy  of  a  greater  character.  The  ceremony 
ended,  Orlqf  received  an  order  to  quit  the  em- 
pire ;  and  lately  was  travelling  in  the  Soiuh  of 
Europe. 


(1)  The  place  where  state-prisoDen  are  kept. 
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Stale  of  Exiles  in  Siberia — Toln>lsky — Generous  Conduct 
of  a  Citizen — Prince  turned  Pawnbroker — Picture 
Dealers — Stale  of  Medicine — Manners  nf  the  People — 
Opinions  entertained  of  Oie  English — Relative  Condi- 
lion  of  Slaves  and  t/ieir  Lords — Noble  Behaviour  of 
Count  Goloviin's  Peasants— Servants  of  the  Nobility — 
Tkefl  committed  by  a  Party  of  the  Nobles — Omvenl  o^ 
the  New  Jerusalem — New  Prohibitions — Public  Censors 
—Convent  of  the  Trinity— Church  of  St.  Basil- 
Ivan  Basilovich — Tubervile's  Letters. 

1CHAP. 
H  England,  we  hear  of  persons  being  sent  to      vl 

Siberia,  as  a  most  severe  punishment ;  and  we  smu  or 
entertain  very  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  sturia. 
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state  of  exiles  in  that  country.  To  a  Russian 
nobleman  the  sentence  of  exile  can  hardly  imply 
punishment.  The  consequence  of  their  journey 
is  very  often  an  amelioration  of  their  under- 
standing and  of  their  hearts.  They  have  no 
particular  attachment  to  their  country ;  none  of 
that  maladie  du  pays,  which  sickens  the  soul  of 
an  Englishman  in  banishment.  They  are  bound 
by  no  strong  ties  of  affection  to  their  families ; 
neither  have  they  any  friendship  worth  pre- 
ToMtky.  serving.  Tobolshy,  from  the  number  and  the 
rank  of  the  exiled,  is  become  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city,  full  of  shops,  and  containing  theatres, 
besides  other  places  of  public  amusement. 
Its  inhabitants,  above  two  thousand  versts  from 
Moscow,  have  booksellers,  masquerades,  French 
hotels,  and  French  wines,  with  the  porter  and 
beer  of  England.  Those  who  have  resided 
there,  either  as  oflScers  on  duty,  as  travellers, 
or  as  exiles,  give  the  highest  accounts  of  its 
gaiety  and  population.  An  officer  of  consi- 
derable rank  in  the  Russian  service  told  us,  he 
would  rather  have  the  half  of  his  pay  and  live 
at  Tobohkyy  than  the  whole  of  it  in  residence 
at  Petersburg.  Many,  who  have  been  ordered 
home,  have  wished  and  sought  to  return  thither. 
This  is  no  subject  of  wonder.  Tobolsky  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Russian  taste.  Ac- 
cording to    Gmeltn,    it  Ms  a  very  temple  of 
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Bacchus  and  Indolence.  Provisions  were  so  ^^^^' 
cheap  when  he  was  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  ^'  iy^ 
last  century,  that  a  person  might  maintain 
himself  for  ten  roubles  a  year ;  not  two  pounds 
of  our  money.  His  account  of  the  Easter  fes- 
tival' proves  that  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  state  of  society  in  Tobolsky  and  in 
Moscow  at  that  time ;  and  there  is  much  less  at 
present. 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  our  abode  Genecaro 

^  Conduct  of 

in  Moscow^  attended  by  a  trait  of  so  much  gene-  «  atuen. 
rosity  in  a  Russian,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  relate 
it.  On  Wednesday  the  seventh  of  May,  the 
Sub-Governor  received  an  order  for  his  exile  to 
Siberia*  No  reason  whatever  was  assigned  ior 
the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor ;  no  offence  was 
alleged.  The  whole  city  flocked  to  take  leave 
of  him,  for  he  was  much  beloved :  and  dan- 
gerous as  such  a  testimony  of  affection  might 


(0  *'  Les  genf  lei  plus  contid^raUei  se  rendoient  visitet,  et  se  don- 
noieat  dct  dlTertusemeoi.  Quaot  axi  people,  il  ^toit  comme  fou  ;  ce 
n'^it  Jour  et  nuit  qiM  promenades,  cris,  tumultes,  batteries.  11 
^h  diAcUe  d'aller  dans  lea  rues,  tant  ily  avoit  d'hommes,  de  femmes, 
de  b^es,  et  de  tratiieaux.*'  ^<if«vv  da  SMrie,  traduU  par  Keraim, 
imm,  I.  p^  63. 

*'  Oa  passe  paiement  les  fifties  de  PAques  k  re^voir  et  faire  det 
iFisites.  Le  peuple  s'amusa  k  sa  mani^  ;  ee  dont  il  s'occupa  le 
idys  fat  le  eommeroa  dcs  llllea  publiques,  qui  ne  soot  pas  cares  k 
Tobolsk.  Je  n'avois  vi^  nulle  part  tant  de  fens  sans  nes  que  J'en  ris 
ici/'    iW.  p.  67. 
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CHAP,  then  prove,  the  inhabitants  crowded  to  his 
^m  .y  mf  house,  considering  him  as  a  man  sacrificed  to 
the  caprice  of  a  tyrant.  Among  others,  came 
an  humble  citizen,  and  demanded  admission. 
It  was  granted.  "  You  are  going  to  leave  us." 
said  he,  "  and  may  not  have  time  to  settle  your 
affairs.  Do  you  not  want  money  ?  I  come  as 
your  banker."  "  I  have  need  of  some,"  said 
the  Governor,  "  but  it  is  much  more  than  you 
can  furnish."  "  How  much  ?"  "  Twenty-five 
thousand  roubles!"  The  honest  fellow  with- 
drew ;  and  speedily  returning  with  notes  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  specified,  placed  them  upon 
the  table,  carefully  counting  them  over;  then 
made  his  bow,  and  retired. 

^^^  An  ItaUan  architect,  of  the  name  of  Campcresiy 

Pawn-  procured  admission  for  us  at  the  house  of 
Prince  Trubetzkoy,  a  dealer  in  minerals,  pic- 
tures, hosiery,  hats,  cutlery,  antiquities;  in 
short,  all  the  furniture  of  shops  and  of  museums. 
Having  squandered  away  his  fortune,  this  man 
gained  a  livelihood  by  selling,  for  himself  and 
for  others,  whatsoever  came  in  his  way.  His 
house,  like  a  pawnbroker  s  shop,  exhibited  one 
general  magazine,  occupying  several  rooms.  A 
Prince  presiding  over  this  mart,  and  practising 
all  the  artifices  of  the  meanest  tradesman,  was 
a  spectacle  perfectly  novel.    Any  thing  might 
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be  bought  of  his  Excellency,  from  a  pair  of  chap, 
bellows  to  a  picture  by  Claude  Lorraine.  In  v  ■y / 
the  same  room  were  handkerchiefs,  antique 
yases>  stockings,  artificial  flowers,  fans,  Co- 
logne-water, soap,  pomatum,  prints,  paintings, 
books,  guns,  pistols,  minerals,  jewellery,  har- 
ness, saddles,  bridles,  pipes,  second-hand 
clothes,  swords,  stufied-birds,  bronzes,  buckles, 
buttons,  snuff-boxes,  wigs,  watches,  boots  and 
shoes.  "  My  house,"  said  he,  as  we  entered, 
«  and  all  it  contains,  is  at  your  service,  or  any 
one  s  else,  who  will  buy  it !  I  will  sell  you  the 
house  for  a  single  rouble,  provided  you  will  pay 
me  also  a  rouble  for  each  article  of  its  furniture." 
While  we  bargained  with  his  Excellency,  Prince 
L.  sent  a  note,  which  he  read  aloud.  It  was  to 
borrow  money.  "  Here's  a  man,"  said  Prince 
Trubetzhoyj  "  with  a  million  of  roubles  in  his 
drawing-room,  sends  to  me  for  forty-five,  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  his  country  seat ! 
You  see  how  we  go  on  in  Russia.'' 

The  number  of  pictures  in  Moscow  is  really  |^f5^ 
astonishing.  There  are  four  or  five  eminent 
dealers,  who  have  large  collections.  The 
palaces  of  the  nobles  are  many  of  them  filled, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  their  owners  unwilling 
to  sell  any  picture  he  may  possess.  It  seems 
as  if  all  Europe  had  been  ransacked  to  supply  ^ 
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such  collections.  At  first  view,  a  room  adorned 
by  them  has  an  imposing  and  very  splendid 
ttppearance ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  the 
charm  vanishes :  they  are  almost  all  copies,  and 
the  major  part  of  them  were  brought  from 
Vienna.  But  the  Russians  themselves  are  so 
ingenious  in  the  art  of  imitation,  that  a  nobleman 
of  skill  and  judgment  in  painting  has  been 
known  to  purchase,  of  a  dealer,  copies  made  a 
few  days  before  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  who 
went  from  his  easel  to  his  more  usual  daily 
occupation  of  blacking  shoes,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  the  brandy-shop  the  wages  of  his 
ingenuity.  As  the  nobles  have  rarely  any 
money  at  command,  their  traffic  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  as  in  other  things,  is  carried  on  by 
e:^change.  This  sort  of  barter  is  that  in  which 
they  take  the  greatest  delight.  They  purchase 
a  picture  for  a  carriage,  or  for  an  embroidered 
suit  of  clothes,  just  as  they  pay  their  physician 
with  a  snuff-box.  In  every  pursuit  the  same 
infantine  disposition  is  displayed;  and,  like 
children,  they  become  tired  of  their  toys  almost 
in  the  moment  they  have  acquired  them.  In 
their  choice  of  pictures,  they  are  pleased  only 
with  gay  and  splendid  colouring;  highly  finished, 
in  gaudy  frames  ;  •*  quelque  chose  d^idatantr  to 
use  an  expression  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
The  works  of  Fan  der  Werf^  fVatteau^  Jardaens, 
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Berckem^  and  Gerhard  Douw,  bear  the  highest  ^^f^- 
prices;  but  if  productions  by  any  of  the 
Bolognese  masters  be  shewn  to  them,  they  are 
rejected.  Nothing  of  the  sombre  cast,  however 
flubUme,  has  any  value  in  their  estimation. 
The  works  of  the  Caracci,  of  Damenichino,  ot 
even  of  Michael  Angeloy  would  not  meet  with 
admirers.  A  beautiful  head  by  Corregio,  not 
many  years  ago  possessed  by  an  artist  in 
London,  in  the  course  of  those  adventures  to 
which  fine  pictures  are  liable^  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Russian  priest.  He  kept  it  during  a  short 
time,  because  he  had  been  told  it  was  a  cele- 
brated work ;  but  ultimately  exchanged  it  for 
some  wretched  copies,  with  an  Italian  miniature^ 
painter.  *^  It  had  too  much  shade,"  he  said, 
*'  and  the  lights  were  too  pale ;  it  had  the  air 
altogether  of  a  head  from  the  giUllotine.''  The 
method  of  paying  their  physicians  by  trmkets, 
before  mentioned,  might  seem  an  inconvenience 
to  the  faculty ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Dr.  Rogerson 
at  Petersburg,  as  we  were  informed,  regularly 
received  his  snuff-box,  and  as  regularly  carried 
it  to  a  jeweller  for  sale.  The  jeweller  sold  it 
again  to  the  first  nobleman  who  wanted  a  fee 
for  his  physician,  so  that  the  doctor  obtained 
his  box  again ;  and  at  last  the  matter  became 
so  well  understood  between  the  jeweller  and 
the  physician,  that  it  was  considered  by  both 

VOL.  f.  I 
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parties  as  a  sort  of  bank-note,  and  no  ¥^ords 
were  necessary  in  transacting  the  sale  of  it. 


State  of 
Medicine. 


Having  mentioned  the  name  of  this  respectable 
physician,  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of 
the  state  of  medicine  in  the  country^  The 
business  of  an  accoucheur  is  always  practised  by 
women.  The  Emperor  ordered  all  the  mid- 
wives  to  undergo  examination,  before  a  board 
of  physicians,  a  few  days  before  we  left  Peters- 
burg. In  the  regulation  concerning  apothecaries, 
however  well  intended,  the  same  wisdom  was 
not  shewn:  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  country. 
If  a  stranger  arrive,  in  immediate  want  of  an 
emetic^  or  of  any  trifling  drug,  he  cannot  obtain 
it  without  the  written  order  of  some  physician. 
If  this  take  place  in  the  night,  he  may  die 
before  the  morning ;  for  the  physician,  although 
sent  for,  certainly  would  not  attend.  In  Peters- 
burg, the  fee  of  an  eminent  physician  is  twenty- 
five  roubles;  in  Moscow,  only  one  or  two. 
Persons  calling  themselves  English  physicians  are 
found  in  almost  every  town  upon  the  continent. 
Sometimes  they  have  served  in  apothecaries' 
shops  in  London  or  in  Edinburgh ;  but  generally 


(1)  A  remedy  almost  infallible  against  those  dangerous  feven  irhich 
are  the  consequence  of  passing  over  unwholesome  marshes  in  hot 
offuntrics,  il  taken  within  twenty-foor  hones. 


J 
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they  are  Scotch  apothecaries,  who  are  men  of  chap. 
professional  skill,  and  of  acknowledged  supe-  v-  .y— .^ 
riority.  In  some  places  abroad  the  practitioners 
are  really  natives  of  England :  but  when  this 
happens  to  be  the  case,  the  traveller  is  cau- 
tioned to  shun  them,  however  celebrated  they 
may  be,  as  he  values  his  existence.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  are  no  instances  of  men  of  ability 
among  expatriated  English  physicians ;  neither 
would  such  men  leave  their  country,  to  settle 
among  foreigners,  unless  compelled  by  circum- 
stances of  misconduct  at  home.  Those  Eng- 
lishmen upon  the  continent  who  bear  the  name  of 
physicians  will  generally  be  found,  upon  inquiry, 
to  have  exercised  no  such  profession  in  their  own 
country ;  but  to  have  lived  either  as  servants  in 
the  shops  of  apothecaries,  of  chemists,  and  of 
druggists,  or  to  have  practised  as  veterinary 
surgeons,  fiaurriers,  or  itinerant  empirics. 

The  Russian  nobility  are  passionately  fond  of  Manne» 
travelling ;  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  People. 
Emperor  Paul's  administration,  this  •  passion 
increased  with  the  difficulty  of  its  gratification. 
Some  of  them  entertain  extravagant  notions  of 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  Englishmen ;  and 
they  have  good  reason  so  to  do,  since  every 
thing  they  possess  that  is  either  useful  or  in 
any    degree    estimable  comes  to  them  from 

i2 
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^^f^'    England.      Books,     maps,     prints,     Airniture, 
clothing,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  horses,  carriages, 
hats,  leather,  medicme,  almost  every  article  of 
convenience,  comfort,  or  luxury,  must  be  de- 
rived  from  England^  or.it  is  considered  as  of  no 
value.     Some  of  the  nobles  are  much  richer 
than  the  richest  of  our  English  peers ;  and  a 
vast  number,    as  may  be  supposed,  are  very 
poor.    To  this  poverty,  and  to  those  riches, 
are  joined  characteristics  in  which  the  Russian 
peasant  and  the  Russian  prince  are  the  same : 
they  are  all  equally  barbarous.    Visit  a  Rus- 
sian, of  whatsoever  rank,  at  his  country-seat, 
and  you  will  find  him  lounging  about,  with  his 
collar  open,  uncombed,   xmwashed,  unshaven, 
half-naked,    eating  raw  turnips,    or   drinking 
qtuiss.     The  raw  turnip  is  handed   about  in 
slices,  in  the  first  houses,  upon  a  silver  salver^ 
with  brandy,  as  a  whet  before  dinner.    Their 
hair  is  universally  in  a  state  not  to  be  described ; 
and  their  bodies  are  only  divested  of  vermin 
when  they  frequent  the   bath.      Upon   these 
occasions,    their  shirts  and  pelisses  are  held 
over  a  hot  stove,  and  the  heat  occasions  the 
vermin  to  fall  off*.    It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  dispute,  that  from  the  Emperor  to  the 

(l)  Afcwf^uied  to  deanM  hii  thirt  in  this  maimef,  during  a  eun- 
paifa ;  stripping  before  Uie  common  lolditn,  at  the  fires  kindled  in 
their  cunps.  ^ 
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meanest  slave,  throughout  the  vast  empire  of  chap. 
all  the  Russias,  including  all  its  princes,  nobles, 
priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a  single 
individual  in  a  thousand  whose  body  is  not  thus 
infested.  The  true  manners  of  the  people  are 
not  seen  in  Petershurgy  nor  even  in  Moscow,  by 
entering  only  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Some 
of  this  class,  and  generally  persons  to  whom 
letters  of  recommendation  are  obtained,  have 
travelled,  and  introduced  refinements  which 
their  friends  and  companions  readily  imitate. 
But  the  genuine  Russian  rises  at  an  early  hour, 
and  breakfasts  on  a  dram  with  black  bread. 
His  dinner^  at  noon,  consists  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  greasy  food,  the  scorbutic  effects  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  counteracted  by  pickled 
cucumbers,  by  sour  cabbage,  by  the  juice  of 
his  vaccinium,  and  by  his  nectar  gttass.  Sleep, 
rendering  him  unmindful  of  his  abject  servitude 
and  of  his  barbarous  life,  he  particularly  in- 
dulges ;  sleeping  always  after  eating,  and  going 
early  to  his  bed.  The  principal  articles  of  diet  are 
the  same  everywhere — grease  and  brandy.  The 
horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire 
that  an  English  traveller  would  venture  to 
approach,  if  he  were  aware  of  its  condition. 

Among  the  nobles,  the  race  is  not  yet  extinct 
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CHAP,  of  those  servile  beings  who,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Tsar,  were  sent  to  be  whipped  like  so  many 
dogs.  The  short  liberty  they  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  did  not  suffice  to  elevate 
their  minds  from  die  depravity  always  incident 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  Under  Paul,  they  again 
experienced  indignities  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  offered  to  their  forefathers.  Potemkith 
one  of  the  meanest  and  the  most  profligate  of 
men,  frequently  taught  them  to  remember  what 
their  condition  was  originally,  by  inflicting 
blows  upon  any  prince  or  nobleman  with  whom 
he  chanced  to  be  offended :  and  the  Emperor 
Paul  ventured  to  chastise  the  nobles  who  were 
his  officers  *.  Under  such  government,  if  we 
find  them  servile,  oppressive,  cowardly,  and 
tyrannical,  it  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected, 
from  their  inode  of  education,  and  the  disci- 
pline they  undergo.  They  will  naturally 
crouch  in  the  dust  before  an  emperor,  or 
before  one  of  those  wretched  creatures  called 
favourites,  and  will  trample  their  inferiors  be- 
neath their  feet*. 


(l)  See  Note  I.  in  p.  47. 

(8)  **  Servituti  peus  nata,  ad  omne  libertatis  vestigium  ferox  est ; 
placida  bi  prematur.  Neque  abnuunt  ju^m.  Ultra fatentur  Prindpi 
se  servire  ;  ill!  in  suas  opes,  in  corpora,  vitamque  jus  esse.  Sor- 
didioris  rererentiaB  bumilitas  Tarcis  non  est  in  suomm  Ottomaaorum 
sceptram."    BarciaU  Deter^,  Moteovite,  p,  74.   L,  Bai.  1630. 
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They  consider  the  English  as  a  mercenary   ^^^^- 
people ;  .nd  generally  hate  Aem,  bee».«  they  u-^ 
fear  them ;  or  court  them,  if  they  stand  in  need  ^t!^?,^ 
of  their  support.    One  of  their  princes  thought  ^a!**^"^" 
proper  to  declare  in  public,  at  his  own  table, 
where  we  had  been  invited  to  dine,  and  were 
of  course  under  the  protection  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  that  '*  in  England  there  is 
not  an  individual,  patriot j  or  placemanj  who  is  not 
saleable  to  the    highest  bidder**      He  instanced 
fFilkes,  Gibbon,  and  Burke,  with  many  others ; 
adding,    **  English  slavery  is  less  justi/iable  than 
Russian,     One  is  selfishness ;  the  other,  submission 
to  the  laws.** 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  system  of  slavery  in  Reii^iw 
Russia,  like  many  other  evils,  may  be  some*  dsuv^ 
times  productive  of  good.    If  the  nobleman  be  zordt. 
benevolent,  his  slaves  are  happy ;    for  in  that 
case  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.     In 
sickness  they  are  carefully  attended,  and  in 
old  age  they  have  an  asylum.    In  case  of  acci- 
dents from  fire,  if  a  whole  village  be  burned, 
the  nobleman  must  supply  wood  to  rebuild  it. 
But  when,  as  it  generally  happens,  the  pro- 
prietor is  a  man  without  feeling  or  principle, 
their  situation  is  indeed  wretched.     In  such 
instances,  the  peasants  often  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  assassinate  their  lords. 
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^  vf**'  ^^  prevent  this,  the  latter  live  in  cities,  remote 
^  ■■%<■— ^  from  their  own  people,  and  altogether  immindfdl 
of  all  that  concerns  their  slaves,  except  the 
tribute  the  latter  are  to  pay.  Many  of  the 
Russian  nobles  dare  not  venture  near  to  their 
own  villages,  through  fear  of  the  vengeance 
they  have  well  merited  by  their  crimes.  In 
this  sad  survey,  it  is  soothing  to  point  out 
any  worthy  object,  whereon  the  attention,  wea- 
ried by  a  uniform  view  of  depravity,  may  for 
a  few  short  moments  repose.  Some  noble 
traits  have  presented  themselves  among  the 
slaves. 

Noble  Be       The  father  of  Count  Golovkin  was  reduced  to 

haviour  of 

Count  Go.  the  necessity  of  selling  a  portion  of  his  peasants, 
Peasantfl.  iu  conscquencc  of  debts  contracted  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  Upon  this  occasion, 
deputies  chosen  among  the  slaves  came  to 
Moscow,  beseeching  an  audience  of  their  lord. 
One  venerable  man,  the  oldest  of  the  number 
advertised  for  sale,  begged  to  know  why  they 
were  to  be  so  dismissed.  '^  Because,"  said  the 
Count,  "  I  am  in  want  of  money,  and  must 
absolutely  pay  the  debts  I  have  contracted.'* 
"  How  much  ?"  exclaimed  at  once  all  the  deputies. 
"About  thirty  thousand  roubles,''  rejoined  the 
Count.  *'  God  help  us !  Do  not  sell  us ;  we  will 
bring  the  money.' 
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Pbtbk  the  Thirb  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  ^^^^• 
Eussian  nobility,  during  three  m.ontb3>  than  all  ^«  ^^.i  ^ 
the  sovereigns  o{  Russia  in  the  collected  periods 
of  their  power.  While  under  the  oppressive 
and  degrading  discipline  of  Paul,  they  kneeled, 
and  kissed  the  rod.  Peter  liberated  them  from 
slavery  and  from  corporal  punishment ;  he  per- 
mitted t^m  to  sell  their  effects,  and  to  settle 
in  other  countries ;  to  serve,  if  they  pleased, 
under  other  sovereigns ; — in  short,  he  gave  them 
all  they  most  desired;  and  they  assassinated 
their  benefactor. 

The  swarm  of  servants  in  their  palaces  has  scmmii  of 

*^  th«  No- 

been  already  noticed.  A  foreigner  wonder9  Ijow  w^*y- 

this  can  be  maintained.  The  fact  is,  if  a  nobler 
man  have  fifty  or  five  hundred  servants,  they 
do  net  cost  him  a  rcuble.  Their  clothes,  their 
food,  every  article  of  their  subsistence,  are  de- 
rived from  the  poor  oppressed  peasants.  Their 
wages,  if  w^tges  they  can  be  called,  rarely  ex- 
ceed in  their  value  an  English  halQ)enny  a  day  *. 
In  the  whole  year,  the  total  of  their  daily  pit- 
tance equals  about  five  roubles^  forty-seven 
copeeks  and  a  half:  this,  according  to  the  state  of 
exchange  at  the  time  we  were  there,  may  be 
estimated  at  twelve  shillings  and  ninepence. 

(l)  About  a  eopeek  and  a  half. 
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CHAP.   But  small  as  this  sum  is,  it  m^ht  have  been 

V  X*  

>  w  f  omitted ;  for  it  is  never  paid.  Few  among  the 
nobles  deem  it  any  disgrace  to  owe  their  ser- 
vants so  trivial  a  debt  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
degree  of  meanness  too  base  for  the  condescen- 
sion of  a  Russian  nobleman.  To  enmnerate  all 
the  instances- of  which  we  were  eye-witnesses, 
would  only  weary  and  disgust  the  "Reader. 
It  will  suffice  that  we  end  with  one. 

Remark-        \  hat  had  bccu  stolcu  from  our  apartments. 

able  Theft.  ,  , 

The  servants  positively  asserted,  that  some 
young  noblemen,  who  had  been  more  lavish 
of  their  friendship  and  company  than  we  de- 
sired, had  gained  access  to  the  chambers  in 
our  absence,  and  had  carried  off  the  hat,  with 
some  other  moveables  even  of  less  value.  The 
feet  was  inconceivable,  and  we  gave  no  credit 
to  it.  A  few  days  after,  being  upon  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  forty- 
five  versts  north  of  MascotVf  some  noblemen, 
to  whom  our  intention  was  made  known,  during 
the  preceding  evening,  at  the  SociiU  de  Nobksse, 
overtook  us  on  horseback.  One  of  the  party, 
mounted  upon  an  English  racer,  and  habited 
like  a  Newmarlet  jockey,  rode  towards  the  side 
of  our  carriage ;  but  his  horse  being  somewhat 
unruly,  he  lost  his  seat,  and  a  gust  of  wind  car- 
ried off  his  cap.  The  author's  companion  imme- 
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diateljr  descended,  and  ran  to  recover  it  for  its  ^^|^- 
owner ;  •  but  what  was  his  astonishment,  to  per-  ^  "^^  ^ 
ceive  his  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  hatter, 
on  the  lining !  It  was  no  other  than  the  iden- 
tical hat  which  had  been  stolen  by  one  of  them 
from  our  lodgings,  although  now  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cap ;  and,  under  its  altered  shape, 
it  might  not  have  been  recognised,  but  for  the 
accident  here  mentioned'. 

The  love  of  mimicry,  already  mentioned  as  Cowcnt  of 

.  '  the  New 

characteristic  of  the  nation,  has  been  carried  jenuaiem. 
to  great  excess  in  the  Convent  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem :  this  building  is  not  only  an  imitation 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem^ 
but  it  contains  representations  of  all  the  relics 


(1)  The  prohibition  coDccrning  roimdkati  had  rendered  this  kind 
of  cap  very  fashionable  in  Miueom,  A  translated  extract  from  the 
wriUn^  of  one  whose  paf^es  confirm  every  characteristic  of  the  Rut' 
wumM  piven  in  this  work,  will  shew  how  faithful  a  picture  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  above  mentioned  offers  of  the  whole  nation ;  and 
also  to  what  extent  the  vice  of  sUaUng  is  carried  in  that  country. 

**  Next  to  drunkenness,  the  most  prominent  and  common  vice  of 
the  Russians  is  th^ From  the  fint  Mmister  to  the  General- 
officer,  from  the  lackey  to  the  soldier,  all  are  tbieves,  plunderers,  and 

cheats It  sometimes  happens,  that,  in  apartments  at  Court,  to 

which  none  but  persons  of  quality  and  superior  officen  are  admitted, 
jPMr  poeka-hook  it  carried  ^  at^you  were  m  a  fair.  The  Kin^  of 
Sweden,  after  the  battle  of  July,  1790,  invited  a  party  of  Russian 
ofiieers,  who  bad  been  made  prisoners,  to  dine  with  him.  .  One  of  them 
stole  a  plate :  upon  which  the  offended  kin^  ordered  them  all  to  be 
distributed  amon^  the  small  towns,  where  they  never  a|^n  ate  off 
silver."         Memmrs  pf  the  Omri  ef  Peiershm^,  hmd.  1 80 1 .  j».  970. 
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CHAP,  consecrated  in  that  edifice.  It  was  built  exactly 
after  the  same  model;  and  within  it  are  ex- 
hibited.  The  tomb  of  Christy  The  stone  rolled  from 
the  sepulchre.  The  holes  where  the  crosses  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  two  thieves  crucified  with  him  were 
placed,  The  prison  where  he  was  confined ;  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  absurdities  fabricated 
by  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  ignorant  priests 
at  Jerusalem.  Finding,  however,  some  diffe- 
rence between  the  original  building  in  the  Hofy 
Landy  and  its  model  here,  we  asked  the  reason 
of  the  alteration.  The  monks  replied,  "  Our 
building  is  executed  with  more  taste,  because 
it  is  more  ornamental;  and  there  are  many 
good  judges  who  prefer  ours  to  the  original  /'  thus 
most  ignorantly  implying,  that  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  so  long  an  object  of  adoration,  had 
been  so  rather  on  account  of  its  beauty,  than 
any  thing  contained  in  it.  But  nothing  can 
prove  with  more  effect,  to  what  an  abject  state 
the  human  mind  may  be  degraded,  than  that 
the  trumpery  here,  not  having  even  the  empty 
title  to  reverence  which  relics  may  claim, 
but  confessedly  imitations,  should  receive  the 
veneration  and  the  worship  paid  to  their  ori- 
ginals. A  fat  and  filthy  priest,  pointing  to  some 
holes  in  a  pavement  in  the  midst  of  Russia,  ex- 
claims, "  Here  stood  the  holy  cross  r  while  boorish 
fievotees  shed  over  the  spot  tears  of  piety,  as 
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genuine  as  the  drops  that  fall  from  the  eyes  of   chap. 

pilgrims  in  the  tabernacles  at  Jerusalem.   Within  v.,  ■^-  ^ 

a  cell,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 

The  prison  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  wooden  figure, 

so  ridiculously  dressed,  that  it  is  impossible 

to  view  it  without  laughter.    This  image  is  as 

large  as  life ;  and  it  is  intended  to  represent  the 

Messiah  in   his   confinement,  having  a  veil  of 

black  crape  cast  about  the  head,   face,  and 

shoulders.    The  *  Virgin  with  Three  Hands'  also 

makes  her  appearance  here :    and  an  antient 

picture  is  exhibited,  which  they  say  came  from 

Jerusalem :  it  is  exactly  in  the  taste  of  those 

modem  paintings  now  manufactured  in  Russia 

for  the  churches  and  household  gods,  and  it 

was  probably  one  of  the  original  models  of  the 

art.    The  dome  of  the  building  may  be  esteemed 

among  the  finest  works  of  architecture  in  the 

country.      It   is    lighted    in    a  very  pleasing 

manner.     The  expense  of  its  completion  has 

been  rated  at  thirty-eight  thousand  roubles^  or 

we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  much 

greater.     In  the  library  of  the  Convent  there 

is  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  thirty  pieces  of 

lead,  shewn  as  the  numey  paid  to  Judas  Iscariot 

for  betraying  Christ;    of  course,  copies  of  a 

aiimlar   pretended    relic    at   Jerusalem.      The 

dresses  of  the  priests,  covered  with  jewels, 

are  also  displayed.    One  mitre  alone  is  valued 
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CHAP,  at  twenty-four  thousand  roubles.  Some  modem 
Manuscript  Bibles,  in  the  Russian  language^ 
presented  by  the  late  Empress,  are  shewn, 
sumptuously  bound  in  covers  of  gold,  studded 
with  enamelled  paintings ;  these  are  set  rotmd 
with  the  finest  Siberian  emeralds,  and  with  other 
precious  stones. 

The  approach  to  this  Convent  is  by  a  gentle 
ascent,  on  a  fine  verdant  plain.  It  is  situate 
in  a  pleasing  country ;  and  the  excursion  to  it 
conducts  a  stranger  through  the  most  agreeable 
of  the  environs  of  Moscow.  It  was  once  fortified  : 
a  few  pieces  of  artillery  lay  neglected  near  the 
gate,  beneath  some  trees.  We  were  presented 
to  the  Superior,  the  most  greasy  monk,  without 
exception,  we  ever  beheld.  He  spoke  to  us  in 
Latin,  and  gave  us  the  history  of  their  great 
patriarch  Nicon,  whose  portrait  we  had  seen  iA 
the  church,  and  who  rose  firom  the  lowest 
station  to  the  high  office  he  held.  After  his 
marriage,  a  separation  took  place,  out  of  pure 
devotion,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  husband 
and  wife ;  one  becoming  prior  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  other  prioress  of  a  convent. 

When  we  returned  to  Mo^cow^  we  found  the 
inhabitants  murmuring  in  consequence  of  new 
prohibitions.   An  ukase  had  appeared^  forbidding 


1 
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the  importation  of  any  kind  of  foreign  lite-   chap. 
rature:    under  this  head  were  included  maps,  v.,...^^^  / 
music,  and  whatsoever  might  be  considered  as 
a  vehicle  of  science.      Some  notion   may  be  Public 
formed  of  the  administration  of   the    public 
censors,  by  a  domiciliary  visit  the  booksellers 
received,  during  our  residence  in  Moscow.     The 
shops  were  to  undergo  examination  for  prints 
or  plans  of  Riga.    Every  article  of  their  pro- 
perty was  of  course  overhauled.     Wherever 
any  thing  appeared  bearing  the  remotest  refe- 
rence to  Riga,  for  whatever  purpose  calculated, 
it  was  instantly  condemned.    If  the  word  *  Riga' 
chanced  to  make  its  appearance  in  any  book 
however  valuable,  though  but  on  a  single  page, 
the  leaf  was  torn  out.     In  this  manner  they 
destroyed,  in  one  day,  works  of  geography, 
history,  the  arts,  atlasses,  dictionaries,  voyages ; 
ravaging,  tearing,  and  blemishing,  wheresoever 
they  came. 

That  the  Russians  have  talents,  no  one  will 
deny ;  but  they  dare  not  display  them.  Since 
the  death  of  Cathbrine,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
wretched  policy  of  their  Government  to  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. Genius  became  a  curse  to  its 
possessor ;  wit,  a  passport  to  Siberia.  Apathy, 
stupidity,  and  ignorance,  were  blessings ;  truth 
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CHAP,  and  science,  qualifications  for  the  knout.  The 
v»  yiii^  author  of  *  Mon  Voyage  a  Moscou^  even  during 
the  reign  of  Catherine,  had  atoned  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  understanding  in  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Tobolsky\  The  number  of  Paul's 
prohibitions  became  so  numerousy  and  many  of 
them  were  so  trivial,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  about  manuals  of  obedience,  and  assist 
the  memory  by  pocket-catalogues  of  forbidden 
things.  Some  of  these  prohibitions  excited 
more  laughter  than  fear.  Fug-dogs,  from  the 
Emperor's  resemblance  to  them»  were  pro- 
hibited any  other  name  than  *  Mops.'  Tvary^ 
headed  canes  were  on  no  account  permitted, 
being  reserved  solely  for  the  use  of  the  military. 
These,  and  many  other  absurd  regulations,  ex- 
posed foreigners  daily  to  the  insolence  of  the 
police.  Mr.  Cripps  was  actually  arrested  for 
not  wearing  flaps  to  his  waistcoat:  and  the 
author  narrowly  escaped  punishment,  for  having 
strings  in  his  shoes. 

Convent  of        The    ConverU  of  the  Trinity,  distant  forty 

'  miles    from   Moscow,     is  deemed  ^  particularly 

worth  seeing,  on  account  of  its  immense  riches. 


( 1 )  The  unfortunate  Radtaehef.  He  was  made  a  victim  of  the  poUti- 
cul  iDqoisition  duriDg  the  reign  of  Caiii£R1NB.  Russian  mercbanti 
have  given  five-and-twenty  rombks  to  read  HeuUtchefs  book  lor  • 
single  hour. 
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Rather  more  than  two  miles  farther  is  another 
convent,  less  known,  but  more  remarkable:  it 
oontains  within  its  walls  a  Gotiiic  church,  erected 
over  a  mount  which  is  supposed  to  typify  The 
Mowuain  4}f  the  jiscenston  of  Jesus  Christ.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  and  within  it,  is  a  small 
chapel,  containing  figures,  executed  in  wax,  to 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  This  ex* 
traordinary  work  has  been  planned  by  Plato^ 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  who  resides  there,  and 
under  whose  inspection  the  whole  was  executed* 
The  place  is  called  Bethany. 

But  the  most  remarkable  edifice,  as  it  affords  <^>"n^  of 
a  striking  monument  of  national  manners,  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Basil,  near  the  Kremlin.  It  is  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  Tahtar  taste  in  build-  ^ 
ing;  and  was  erected  by  Ivan  Basilovich  Ihe 
Second,  in  1538.  To  add  to  the  singularity  of  its 
history,  it  was  the  workmanship  of  Italian  archi- 
tects. Its  numerous  and  heavy  cupolas,  sur- 
mounted by  gilded  crucifixes,  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast  of  colour  and  ornament.  Pious  indivi- 
duals bequeath  legacies  towards  the  perpetual 
gilding  or  painting  of  this  or  that  dome,  according 
to  their  various  fancies ;  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  a  splendid  piece  of  patch-work  for  many 
generations.  In  order  to  accoxmt  for  the  origin 
of  this  building,  and  for  the  Taktarian  style  exhi- 
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bited  in  the  architecture,  we  must  look  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Russian  history  when  it  was  cpn- 
Btructed.  The  stories  we  have  hitherto  received 
of  the  monarch  in  wh6se  piety  or  ostentation  it 
is  said  to  have  originated,  are  so  contradictory, 
that  the  subject  itself  merits  a  little  inv^sstigation. 
The  more  we  inquire  into  the  real  history  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns,  the  more 
we  shall  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  country 
and  people  have  undergone  little  variation  since 
the  foundation  of  the  empire.  Peter  the  Gbeat 
might  cut  off  the  beards  of  tlie  nobles,  and  sub- 
stitute  European  habits  for  Asiatic  robes ;  but  the 
inward  man  is  still  the  same'.    A  Russian  of  the 


(l)  They  who  knew  Poiemkin,  or  who  will  merely  attend  to  what 
is  related  of  him  in  page  1 18,  will  find  that  a  picture  of  the  manners 
of  Ruttian  NohUi  made  m  the  tevenieenih  century  will  equally  repre- 
sent those  of  their  Princes  in  the  eighteetUh. 

**  Pendant  le  r^pas  les  rots  qui  leur  sortent  de  la  bouche  arec 
I'odeur  de  I'eau-de-vie,  de  Tail,  de  I'oignon,  et  des  raves,  joints  aux 
rents  du  has  ventre,  dont  ils  ne  sont  point  scrupolenx,  exbalent  nne 
corruption  capable  de  faire  cr^ver  ceux  qui  sont  aupr^  d'euz.  Us  ne 
portent  point  leurs  mouchoirs  dans  leurs  poches,  mais  dans  leurs 
bonnets;  et  comme  ils  ont  tovyours  la  t^te  nuC  lorsqu'ik  tout 
4  table,  s'ils  ont^besoin  de  se  moucber,  ils  se  servant  de  leurs 
doights,qu'ils  essuyent  ensuite,  et  leur  nes,  k  la  nappe."  Vofage  m 
Mmetvief  par  AugwHnf  Baron  deMatferhurgt  Leid,  1 688,  j».  69. 

Olkarius,  secretary  to  the  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  DwsMgr*, 
gave  a  similar  account  of  their  moreUs  in  the  middle  of  the  sevenUemik 
centttiy.  The  following  short  extracts  are  from  the  best  edition  of 
his  works,  translated  from  the  German  bgr  0'kquej9rt,  nnd  published 
at  Parity  A.  D.  1666. 

"  n  est  vray  que  les  Moscovites  ne  manquent  point  d'esprit ;  mais 
ils  rcmployent  iA  mal,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  une  de  leurs  aetkms^  qui  ait 

pour 
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nineteenth  century  possesses  all  the  servile  pro*    ^^^^' 
penalties,  the  barbarity  of  manners,  the  cruelty, 
the  hypocrisy,  and  the  profligacy,  which  cha- 
racterized his  ancestors  in  the  ninth. 

poor  le  but  la  irerta,  et  la  ^loire,  qui  en  est  inseparable Leur 

indastrie  et  la  subtilit^  de  leur  esprit  paroist  principalement  en  leur 
trafic,  o{h  il  n'j  a  point  de  finesse,  ny  de  tromperie  dont  ils  ne  se  ser« 
▼enty  pour  fourber  les  autres,  plustost  que  poursedefendre  de  Testre/* 
fojfage  tTOlear,  torn*  I.  p,  145.' 

"  Et  d'autant  que  la  tromperie  ne  s'exerce  point  sans  fausset^,  sans 
menteries  et  sans  d^ances,  qui  en  sont  inseparables,  ils  s^avent  mer* 
Teilleusement  bien  s'ayder  de  ces  belles  quality,  aussi  bien  que  de  la 
ealomnie."    Ibid.  p.  146, 

"  De  cette  h/^n  d'a^r  dct  MoscoTites,  et  du  peu  de  fidelity  qu'ils 
ont  entr'eux,  r<m  peuijuger  de  ceque  let  Estranger$  en  peuverU  etp^rer, 
4iJM9qu*h  fuel  penU  Tm  ^f  peuijier.    Its  n*qffrenijamait  leur  amitU, 
et  n'en  caniraelent  jamau,  que  pour  ieur  mterett  partieuKer,  et  h  deseein 
d^ en  profiler.    La  mauvaise  nourriture  qu'on  leur  doune  en  leur  Jeu- 
nesse,  en  laquelle  ils  n'apprennent  au  plus  q\x%  lire  et  escrire,  et 
quclques  petites  priires  vulgaires,  fait  qu'ik  suirent  aTeuglcment  ce 
que  Von  appelle  aux  bestes  I'instinct ;  de  sorte  que  la  nature  estant 
en  elle  mesme  ddprav^  et  corrompuC,  leur  vie  ne  peut  estre  qu'un 
debordement  et  d^re^lement  continuel.    C'est  pourquoy  Ton  n*y  voit 
lien  que  de  brutal,  et  des  effeta  de  leors  passions  et  app^tits  desor* 
donn^,  k  qui  ils  laschent  la  bride,  sans  aucune  retenuS."     Ibid. 
p.  148. 

**  Le  nature]  per? en  des  Moscovitesy  et  la  bassesse  en  laquelle  Us 
•ont  nourris,  joint  k  la  servitude,  pour  laquelle  ils  semblent  estre  n^, 
font  que  Ton  est  contraint  de  les  traiter  en  bestes,  plustAst  qu*ea 
pcrsonnes  raisonnables.  Et  ils  y  sont  si  bien  accoustum^,  qu'il  eat 
eomnie  impossible  de  les  porter  au  travail,  si  Ton  n'y  employe  lefoi\et 
et  le  baiton."    Ibid.  p.  1 55. 

It  is  tbe  more  necessary  to  cite  tbese  remarks,  because  authors  of 
celebrity,  such,  for  example,  as  Puffendarff  offer  veiy  erroneous  na- 
tions to  the  student  in  modem  history.  "  On  se  tromperoit  beau* 
coup,"  says  be,  *'  si  pour  connottre  les  Russes  d'aiQourd'hui,  on 
s'arrMolt  aux  portraits  qui  ont  M  hiU  de  cette  nation  avant  le  90m- 
Aenecment  de  ce  si^cle."  Introd.  h  FHietoure  Modeme,  8fc.  tome  IF. 
p.  984,  edit.  Paris,  1756. 

k2 
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John  Barilmkh  the  First  has  been  coQBidered 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Russian  Empire; 

iwick.  "*     but  his  accession  did  not  take  place  till  the 

• 

middle  of  the  Jifteenth  century.  He  arose,  like 
Buonaparte,  in  a  period  of  national  dismay;  and 
although  described  as  a  man  of  impetuous  vices^ 
intrepid,  artful,  treacherous,  having  all  the  fero- 
city of  a  savage,  he,  has  been  hailed  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  and  dignified  by  the 
appellation  of  *  The  Great'  It  is  a  title  which  an 
oppressed  intimidated  people  have  firequently 
bestowed  upon  tyrants.  Until  his  time,  how- 
ever, Tahtars  were  lords  of  Moscow ;  the  Tsars 
themselves  being  obliged  to  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Tahtar  ambassadors  while  the  latter 
sat  at  meat ;  and  to  endure  the  most  humiliat- 
ing ceremonies.  Basibwich  shook  off  the  Tahtar 
yoke;  but  it  was  long  before  the  Russians^ 
always  children  of  imitation,  ceased  to  mimic 
a  people  by  whom  they  had  been  conquered. 
They  had  neither  arts  nor  opinions  of  their  own : 
every  thing  in  Moscow  was  Tahtarian;  dress, 
manners,  buildings,  equipages,  in  short,  all, 
excepting  religion  and  language.  Basilovich,  at 
the  conquest  of  Casan,  was  solemnly  crowned 
with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom :  this  is  said 
to  be  the  same  now  used  for  the  coronation  of 
the  Russian  Sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Moscow  was    again    taken   by  the 
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Tahiars,  aifd  its  Tsar  subjected  to  an  ignomi- 
nious tribute.  Twelve  years  afterward^,  the 
eldest  son  of  that  successor,  John  Basilovich  the 
Second^  then  an  infant,  but  afterwards  a  fero- 
cious and  implacable  tyrant,  came  to  the 
throned 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that,  in  the  very  opening 
of  his  reign,  three  hundred  artists,  intended  for 
Russia,  were  arrested  in  the  town  of  Lubeck. 
What  the  great  work  then  carrying  on  in  Moscow 
was,  is  now  uncertain;  but  it  evidently  proves  a 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  to 
Bupermduce  the  hearts  of  Western  nations  over 
the  long-established   Oriental   customs  of  his 

(l)  SooM  writert  endcaTour  to  apologise  for  the  condaet  and  diar 
laeter  of  Jokm  BoiUamch  the  Second.  The  Editors  of  the  Modem 
Unkftndi  History  eren  speak  of  him  with  eologtum.  (Vol.  XXXK 
f»  SS90  Mr.  Chxe  thinks  his  charaetcr  has  heen  misrepresented ; 
CTVav.  vol.  I.  ^.  SOS.)  and  yet  allows  it  would  be  "  contraiy  to  his* 
torical  eridence  to  deny  many  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  him." 
If  the  horrible  cruelties  related  of  this  monarch  by  Dr.  QruU  (woo 
Jceommi  ^Mutcooy,  vol.  I.  j9. 331 .  Lomd.  1698)  be  untrue,  what  will  be 
•aid  of  the  narrative  of  those  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  many 
of  his  enormities  ?  QmU  says,  his  affected  sanctity  led  Jowui  into  the 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  gMtf  Cbifliaa.  '^  But  if  any  delight  to  reads 
the  terrible  and  bloudie  acts  of  Ivan  BatUovich^  be  may  glut,  if  not 
drowse  himselfe  in  bloud,  in  that  historic  which  Paul  Oderborno  bath 
written  of  his  life,  and  both  there  and  in  others  take  view  of  his  other 
ni^ust  acts.  I  will  not  depose  for  their  truth,  though  I  cannot  dis- 
prove it :  adversaries  perhaps  make  the  worst.  For  myselfc,  I  list  not 
to  rake  stakes  against  him«  and  would  speake  in  hit  defence,  if  I  found 
not  an  universall  conspiracy  of  all  historie  and  reports  against  him." 
Pwrek^ kio  PUgnmos,  SbAr.  c.9.  net*  1. 
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CHAP,  people.  In  this  reign  was  built  the  church  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded.  The  artists  arrested 
in  Lubeck  were  Germans.  The  architecta  em- 
ployed for  the  Church  of  St.  Basil  were  Italians; 
probably  obtained  by  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Tsars  of  Muscovy  and  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople^  From  whatever 
country  they  came»  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
edifice  is  evidently  Tahtarian.  How  much  the 
manners  of  the  people  were  so  at  this  period, 
may  be  shewn  by  reference  to  the  curious  and 
interesting  documents  preserved  in  Hakluyfs 
Collection  of  Voyages.  It  was  during  the 
bloody  administration  of  the  tyrant  who  then 
ruled  in  Russia  that  the  first  ambassadors  went 
from  England  to  that  country.  By  the  accounts 
they  sent  home,  it  appears  the  situation  of 
Englishmen  in  Russia  was  precisely  what  we 
experienced  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after- 
wards, under  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Paul  ; 
the  same  disgusting  race  around  them;  the 
same  dread  of  being  commimicative  in  their 
letters;  the  same  desire  to  quit  a  scene  of 
barbarity  and  profligacy.      The  secretary  to 

(l)  Some  years  afterwards,  A.D.  1557»  the  Tsar  a^n  made  an  un- 
successful application  to  the  Court  of  P^letma  for  artists ;  stating,  that 
*'  he  could  easily  procure  them  from  France  and  Itafy,  but  that  he 
gave  the  preference  to  Germans:  knowing  them  to  be  an  upright, 
virtuous,  and  honest  people."  See  the  authors  cited  in  the  AM 
Umv,  iiUL  w/.  XXXy. ;».  21T. 
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Randolph,  who  went  as  ambassador  from  Queen    ^^^^^ 
Elizabeth,  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  ^   ^^^^J 
Tubervile,  and  wrote  "Certaine  Letters  in  Verse,"  Letters. 
to  Danciey  Spenser,  and  Parker ,  "  describing  the 
maners  of  the  countrey  and  people."    He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  young  man  of  fashion  at 
that  time.    We  have  selected  some  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  these  Letters,  for  a  note*. 
They  are  very  little   known,   and  worth  the 
Reader's  attention;   not  merely  because  they 


(3)  **  1  left  my  native  soile,  full  like  a  retcblesse  mau, 

And  unacquainted  of  the  coast,  among  the  Russes  ran : 
A  people  passing  rude,  to  vices  vile  indinde, 

Folke  fit  to  be  of  Bacchus  train >  so  quaffing  is  their  kinde. 

•  •        • 

**  Such  licour  as  they  have,  and  as  the  countrey  gives. 

But  chiefly  two,  one  called  Kuas,  whereby  the  Mousike  lives. 
Small  ware  and  waterlike,  but  somewhat  tart  in  ta^te. 

The  rest  is  Mead  of  honie  made,  wherewith  their  lips  they  baste* 

•  •        • 

*'  Their  Idoles  have  their  hearts,  on  God  they  never  call, 
Unlesse  it  be  {Xickola  Bough)  that  hangs  against  the  wall. 
The  house  that  hath  no  god,  or  painted  saint,  within. 
Is  not  to  be  resorted  to,  that  roofe  is  full  of  sinne." 

HakluyVt  f^oyages,  pp.  384 — 5. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  women,  and 
their  manner  of  painting:jtheir  cheeks :  and,  at  the  close  of  his  Letter 
to  Spetuer,  he  says, 

"  The  people  beastly  bee. 

I  write  not  all  I  know,  I  toneh  but  here  and  there ; 

.  For  if  I  sbooldf  my  penne  would  pinch,  and  eke  offend  I  feare. 

•  •        • 

"  They  say  the  Uon*s  paw  gives  Judgement  of  the  beast : 
And  so  yoo  may  deeme  of  the  great,  by  reading  of  the  least*" 

n^.  p.  387. 

In 


VI. 
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CHAP,  prove  that  Bmsia^  iiviien  they  were  written, 
i^peared  as  it  does  at  this  day,  but  also  as 
curious  examples  of  early  English  poetry.  The 
work  in  which  they  are  contained  is  extremely 
rare,  and  bears  an  enormous  price.  Indeed 
we  are  authorised  m  maintaining,  that  any 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  people  (whether 
directed  to  writers  who  describe  the  brightest 


In  hif  Letter  to  Puker,.  the  TUUor  draft  and  wn— r  we  tbuft  rtiUu 
in^y  introduced : 

*^  Their  garmentft  he  not  guy,  nor  handsome  to  the  ^c ; 
,  A  cap  aloft  their  heads  they  haTO,  that  standeth  very  hie. 
Which  Qf^ack  they  do  terme.    They  weare  no  ruffes  at  all: 
The  hest  have  coUers  set  with  pearle,  which  they  Rtihatca  eall. 
Their  shirts  in  JRusm  long,  they  worliLC  them  downe  hefora. 
And  on  the  sleeves  with  coloured  silks,  two  inches  good  and 


"  These  are  the  Rutdet  rohes.    The  richest  use  to  ride 
From  place  to  place,  his  servant  runnes,  and  followes  hy  his  side. 
The  Cassacke  beares  his  felt,  to  force  away  the  rame  s 
Their  bridles  are  not  very  brave,  their  saddles  are  but  piaine* 


''  For  when  the  Rmitia  is  pursued  by  cruel  foe. 
He  rides  away,  and  suddenly  betakes  him  to  his  boe. 
And  bends  me  but  about  in  saddle  as  he  sits. 
And  therewitball  amids  his  race  his  following  foe  he  hits. 
Their  bowes  are  very  short,  like  7\trkie  bowes  outright. 
Of  sinowes  made  with  birchen  barke,  in  cunning  maner  dight. 


The  maners  are  so  T^nrkie  like,  the  men  so  foil  of  gnile. 
The  women  wanton,  temples  stuft  with  idoles  that  defile 
The  seats  that  sacred  ought  to  be,  the  customes  are  so  quaint. 
As  if  I  would  describe  the  whole,  I  feare  my  pen  would  ftjnt. 
In  summe,  I  say,  I  never  saw  a  prince  that  so  did  raigne, 
liior  people  so  beset  with  Saints,  yet  all  but  vile  and  vaine. 
Wilde  Triik  are  as  civill  as  the  Ruttiet  in  their  kinde. 
Hard  choice  which  is  the  best  of  both,  ech  bloody,  rude,  and  blinde. 

Aid.  17. 367—889. 
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or  the  most  gloomy  axmals  of  Russia)  will  prove    chap. 
the  state  of  society  in  the  country  to  exist  now 
as  it  always  has  been.    The  leading  testimony 
(even  of  authors  decidedly  partial)  is  by  no 
means  fitvourable  to  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Baron  de  Manstein  wrote  his 
Memoirs^  concerning  the  interesting  aera  that 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Pbtbr  thb  Seconb,  and  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Empress  Cathbrinb  with  the  husband  whose 
murder  Voltaire  found  it  impossible  to  methodize^ 
the  insecurity  of  property,  the  total  want  of 
public  faith,  the  ignorance  and  the  rudeness  of 
the  people,  were  notorious  ^    De  Manstein  stu- 
diously avoided  all  opprobrious  reflections;  attri- 
buting the  depreciating  accounts,  usually  given 
of  the  natives,  to  the  little  hiformation  strangers, 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  can  procured 
It  will  therefore  be  curious  to  adduce  the  evi- 
dence, which  may  nevertheless  be  derived  from 
his  work,  to  validate  the  description  we  have 

(1)  Memoir*  of  Ammi  bj  the  Barmi  de  Mamtein,  a  Germam^  who 
•erred  in  the  BMtman  army*    He  afterwards  became  a  g^neral-oflioer 
in  the  jPminM  service.    These  Memotn  contain  a  history  of  Rutmm 
from  tiM  yew  1787  to  the  year  1744. 
(8)  See  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  this  volume.' 
(S)  **  They  were  perfeetly  ignorant  of  all  the  rales  of  good  breeding, 
swtM  9ftk§  lamf  ^Mofisns,  and  of  those  prerogatives  of  foreign  ministers 
which  are  established  in  the  otlier  Courts  of  Europe.*'    SuppUtneni  As 
iMe  Memain,  if€.  p.  416.  Secmd  £dU.  Lmi.  1773. 
(4)  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  given  of  the  Russians;  especially  after  the  high 
character  given  of  the  former  by  David  Hume  *. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anns, 
that  Falinsky,  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  together; 
with  his  adherents,  fell  victims  to  the  displeasure 
of  one  of  her  favourites.  After  relating  their 
undeserved  fate,  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  De  Manstein  observes*:  **  All  the 
estates  of  these  unfortunate  persons  were  given 
to  others,  who  did  not  possess  them  long.  In  this 
manner,"  says  he,  "  it  is,  that  in  Russia,  not  only 
money,  but  even  lands,  houses,  and  moveables, 
circulate  quicker  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  I  have  seen  lands  change  masters  at 
least  thrice  in  the  space  of  two  years."  The  same 
author,  describing  their  barbarous  finery  and 
want  of  cleanliness  half  a  century  ago,  actually 
delineated  a  portraiture  of  the  nobles  as  they 
Appear  at  the  present  day*.  "  The  richest  coat 
would  be  sometimes  worn  together  with  the 
vilest  uncombed  wig ;  or  you  might  see  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  stuff  spoiled  by  some  botcher  of  a 
tailor;  or,  if  there  were  nothing  amiss  in  the 
dress,  the  equipage  would  be  deficient.  A  man 
richly  dressed  would  come  to  Court  in  a  mise- 
rable coach,  drawn  by  the  wretchedest  hacks." 

(l)  Hume  vouches  for  his  haTin^  been  an  eye-witness  to  most  of 
the  incidents  he  has  related,  and  speaks  of  the  author's  candour,  food 
ftense,  and  impartiality.— See  jiAfertisemeiU  to  the  Memmn  0gmd 
"  David  Hume." 

(3)  Memoirs  of  Russia,  p.  S56.  (s)  Ibid.  p.)e47* 
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The  same  want  of  taste  reigned  in  the  furniture  ^^j^- 
and  appearance  of  their  houses.  On  one  side  ^  ■v"' 
you  might  see  gold  and  silver  in  heaps ;  on  the 
other,  "  a  shocking  dirtiness.*^  And  then  he  adds% 
''  It  was  enough  for  a  dealer  in  the  commodities 
of  luxury  and  fashion  to  remain  two  or  three 
years  at  Petersburg,  to  gain  a  competency  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ;  even  though  he  should  have 
begun  the  world  there  with  goods  upon  credit/' 
Instances  of  thi3  kind,  during  the  period  of  our 
residence  in  Russia,  might  be  cited^  as  having 
happened  both  in  Petersburg  and  in  Moscow. 


(4}  Memoin  of  Russia,  p.  S48. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

MOSCOW. 
Sunday  Market — Pronunades  daring  Easter — Kremlin — 
Holy  Gate—Oreat  BelU-Greal  Gva—Anttent  Pakm 
of  Ike  Tsars — Imperial  Treasury — Manuscripts — Superb 
Model — General  appearamx  of  the  KremUn — First 
Christian  Church — Festival  of  the  Ascenaon. 
CHAP     T^ 

viL  '  J.  HE  market  on  a  Sunday  in  Moscow  is  a  novel 
soDdar  ^^^  entertaining  spectacle.  From  five  in  the 
"**^  morning  till  eight,  the  Place  de  Galitiin,  a  spa- 
cious area  near  the  Kremlin,  is  filled  with  a 
concourse  of  peasants,  and  people  of  every 
description,  coming  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  white  pea- 
cocks, fim-tailed  and  other  curious  paeons,  dogs 
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of  all  sorts  for  the  sola  or  the  chace,  singing-  ^SA^- 
birda,  poultry,  guns,  pistolB,  in  short,  whatso- 
ever chance  or  custom  may  have  rendered 
saleaMe.  The  sellers,  exceptmg  in  the  market 
of  singing-birds,  which  is  permanent  and  very 
large,  have  no  shops;  they  remain  with  their 
wares  exposed  upon  stalls,  or  they  are  seen 
hawking  them  about  in  their  hands.  Dogs  and 
birds  are  the  principal  articles  for  sale.  The 
pigeon-feeders  are  distinguished  in  the  midst  of 
the  mob  by  long  white  wands,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  pigeons  in  their -flight. 
The  nobles  of  Moscow  take  great  delight  in 
pigeons :  a  fistvourite  pair  will  sell  from  five  to 
ten  roubles  in  the  market.  We  were  surprised 
to  see  the  feeders,  by  way  of  exhibiting  their 
birds,  let  them  fly,  and  then  recoyer  them  again  at 
pleasure.  The  principal  recommendation  of  these 
birds  consists  in  their  rising  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  by  a  spiral  curve,  all  flying  one  way,  and 
following  each  other.  When  a  pigeon  has  been 
launched,  if  it  do  not  continue  in  the  same  line  of 
curvature  which  the  others  observe,  the  feeder 
whistles,  waving  at  the  same  time  his  wand, 
and  then  its  course  is  immediately  changed. 
During  these  exhibitions,  the  nobles  stake  their 
money  in  wagers,  betting  upon  the  height  to 
which  the  birds  will  ascend,  and  the  number 
of  curves  they  will  make  in  so  doing.    Among 
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^^j^^'  the  dogs  for  hunting,  we  observed  a  noble  raoe, 
which  is  common  in  Russia,  with  long  fine  hair, 
like  the  Newfoundland  breeds  but  of  amazing 
size  and  height;  this  kind  of  dog  is  used  in 
Russia  to  pursue  the  wolves.  German  pug-dogs, 
highly  appreciated  in  London,  here  bear  a  low 
price :  we  were  offered  a  very  fine  one  for  a 
sum  equivalent  to  an  English  shilling.  We 
observed  also  EngUsh  harriers  and  fox-hounds: 
but  the  breed  most  vdued  in  Moscow  is  the 
English  terrier;  this  is  rare  in  Russtay  and  a  dog 
of  this  kind  will  sell  at  so  high  a  price  as  eighteen 
roubles,  or  even  higher,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  buyer  and  seller.  Persian  cats  were 
offered  for  sale,  of  a  bluish-grey  or  slate  colour, 
and  much  admired.  Seeing  several  stalls 
apparently  covered  with  wheat,  we  approached 
to  examine  its  quality,  and  were  amtised  in 
finding  that  what  had  the  appearance  of  wheat 
consisted  of  large  anis'  eggs,  heaped  for  sale. 
Near  the  same  stalls  were  tubs  fiill  of  pismires, 
creeping  among  the  eggs,  and  upon  the  clothes 
of  those  who  sold  them.  Both  the  eggs  and  the 
ants  are  brought  to  Moscow  as  food  for  nightin- 
gales, the  favourite,  although  common,  singing 
birds  in  Russian  houses ;  their  notes  being  in 
every  respect  as  wild  and  pleasing,  when  con- 
fined in  cages,  as  in  their  native  woods.  We 
often  heard  them  in  the  bird-shops,  warbling 
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with  all  the  fulness  and  variety  of  tone  which    chap. 

J  VII. 

distinguishes  the  nightingale  in  its  natural  stated  y ,  «g^  / 
The  price  of  a  nightingale,  in  full  song,  is  about 
fifteen  roubles.  The  Russians,  by  rattling  beads 
on  one  of  their  tables  oi  tangible  arithmetic^,  can 
make  these  birds  sing  at  pleasure  during  the 
day :  but  nightingales  are  heard  throughout  the 
night,  making  the  streets  of  the  city  resound  the 
melodies  of  the  forest. 

The  promenades  at  this  season  of  the  year  pw»»- 
are  among  the  many  sights  in  Moscow  which  are  ing  s<ufr. 
mteresting  to  a  stranger.  The  principal  pro- 
menade is  on  the  first  of  May  (Russian  style), 
in  a  forest  near  the  city.  It  afibrds  a  very 
curious  spectacle,  because  it  is  frequented  by  the 
bourgeoisie  as  well  as  by  the  nobles,  and  the 
nationaf  costume  may  then  be  observed  in  its 
greatest  splendour.  The  procession  of  car- 
riages and  persons  on  horseback  is  immense. 
Beneath  the  trees,  and  upon  the  greensward, 
Russian  peasants  are  seen  seated  in  their  gayest 
dresses,  expressing  their  joy  by  shouting  and  by 
tumultuous  songs.     The  music  of  the  balalaiha. 


(1)1  We  been  linee  Informed,  that  this  method  of  kelping  and 
feedi^f  idghtrngaki  is  beeomiop  prevalent  in  our  own  country. 

(S)  This  kind  of  Cmmtlng^T^k,  uniTersally  used  in  Rmttia,  and 
Which  appeirs  in  the  ptintings  of  the  CAtneff,  is  the  Abacus  of  the 
AntiteU. 
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<^^AP.  the  shrill  notes  of  rustic  pipes,  the  cla|^ping  of 
hands,  and  the  wild  dances  of  the  ^psies,  all 
mingle  in  one  revelry.  The  wives  of  merchants, 
in  draskies,  and  on  foot,  display  head-dresses  of 
matted  pearls,  and  other  most  expensive  attire. 
In  costliness  of  apparel,  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  Moscow  princess  and  the  wife  of  a 
Moscow  shopkeeper;  except  that  the  first 
copies  the  fiBishions  of  London  and  Paris,  while 
the  other  preserves  the  habit  of  her  ancestors. 
During  Easter,  promenades  take  place  every 
evening,  varying  occasionally  in  the  site  of 
cavalcade.  They  are  made  in  carriages  and  on 
horseback;  the  nwnber  of  the  former  being 
greater  than  any  public  festival  assembles  in 
other  cities  in  Europe.  The  intention  of  such 
meeting  is  of  course  the  same  everywhere;  to 
see  and  to  be  seen.  Equipages  continue  to 
pass  in  a  constant  order,  forming  two  lines, 
which  move  parallel  to  each  other.  Beautiful 
women,  attired  in  expensive  but  becoming 
dresses,  fill  the  balconies  and  windows  of  the 
houses  between  which  all  this  pageantry  moves 
towards  its  destination.  Hussars  and  police- 
officers  are  meanwhile  stationed  in  different 
parts,  to  preserve  order.  When  arrived  at  the 
place  particularly  set  apart  for  the  display  of 
the  procession,  the  stranger  with  amsosement 
beholds  some   objects    which    are    singularly 
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contrasted  ynih  the  splendour  of  the  cavtdcade;    ^^^,^- 

If  M.  Mm 

and  among  these,  miserable  hovels,  and  wooden 
h«t8,  hardly  discernible  amidst  clouds  of  dust. 
On  Friday  in  the  Easter-week,  the  place  of 
pramenade  is  better  selected:  it  is  then  on  a 
plain  called  La  FalUe,  and  the  sight  is  the  most 
gurprising  that  can  be  conceived.  Long  before 
reaching  this  plain,  the  throng  of  carriages  is 
so  great,  that  it  can  scarcely  move^  At  last 
the  great  scene  opens,  and  the  view  which 
breaks  all  at  once  upon  the  spectator  is  indeed 
striking.  A  procession,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  seen  passing  and  repassing  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  lawn,  terminated  by  the  spires  of 
a  convent.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  car- 
rii^ies,  generally  with  six  horses  to  each,  but 


^p^**" 


(l)  It  imqr  be  well  to  iniert  here  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hbbbr's 
Joumai,  concern  iDg  the  population  of  this  remarkable  city ;  as  that 
fentleman  has  made  TCiy  partieuUr  inqniiy  upon  the  suljecty  and  hit 
lealoufl  attention  to  accuracy  appears  in  every  statement. 

"  The  circuit  of  Mo$eow  we  have  heard  variously  stated ;  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  about  thirty-six  verstt  (twenty-six  miles),  but  this  indudet 
mugf  void  spaces.  The  population  is,  as  usual,  exaggerated.  It  ia 
deddcdly  greater  than  that  of  Petersburg;  we  should  think  three  or 
four  times  as  much,  judging  from  the  concourse  in  the  streets.  The 
eittttt,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Peiertkiirgf  !•  nearly,  as  may  b« 
seen  by  the  Plan,  twelve  to  one;  and  yet,  from  the  master  of  the 
police,  of  all  men  the  most  likely  to  know,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  only  950,000  fixed  inhabitants.  Hie  servants  and  numerous 
retainers  of  the  nobles  may  be  perhaps  estimated  at  nearly  30,000^ 
which  are  only  here  in  winter."    Heber^t  MS.  Journal. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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CHAPi  never  less  than  four,  are  present  upon  thisr 
occasion.  «So  much  for  the  general  effect.  The 
appearance,  in  detail,  of  the  equipages,  lackeys^ 
and  drivers,  beggars  all  description.  The  pos- 
tillions are  generally  old  men  of  a  woful  aspect, 
dressed  in  liveries  of  worsted  lace,  and  wearing 
cocked  hats :  these  wretched  bipeds  hold  their 
whip  and  reins  as  if  they  had  never  before  been 
so  employed.  The  harness,  consisting  of  rope» 
and  cords,  frequently  ragged,  and  always  dirty, 
is  very  unUke  the  white  traces  used  in  Foland, 
which  have  a  pleasing,  if  not '  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. The  carriages  themselves,  almost 
as  filthy  as  the  night-coaches  of  London,  are 
ill-built,  old-fashioned,  heavy,  and  ugly.  It  i» 
only  the  amazing  number  of  equipages  that 
affords  any  ideas  of  wealth  or  grandeur. 
Examined  separately,  every  thing  is  little  and 
mean.  The  procession  extends  upon  the  plain 
as  £Bur  as  the  convent  before  mentioned ;  and  then 
it  returns  back,  observing  the  order  in  which  it 
advanced.  In  the  line  between  the  carriages,  a 
iftpace  is  reserved  for  the  cavaliers^  who  make 
their  appearance  upon  the  most  beautiful  En- 
glish and  Turkish  horses,  riding,  as  they  all 
maintain,  d  FAnglois^  but  without  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Englishmen* 
Their  horses  are  taught  the  mankge,  and  con- 
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tinite  to  pace  and  champ  the  bit,  without  ad-  ^y^' 
yancing  a  step;  occasionally  plunging,  like  those 
exhibited  in  ampitheatres ;  while  their  riders^ 
in  laced  coats  and  ruffles,  with  cocked  hatSi. 
and  saddles  sumptuously  embroidered,  imagine, 
they. display  surprising  feats  of  horseoianship^ 
Several  families  preserve  the  old  Rnssian  cos- 
tume,  in  their  servants'  habits;  others  -clothe 
their  attendants  like  the  running  footmen  in 
Italy;  so  that  the  variety  formed  by  such  a 
motley  appearajice  is  very  amusing* 

The  numberless  bells  of  Moscow  continue  to 
Ting  during  the  whole  of  the  Easter  week,  tink- 
ling and  tolling,  without  any  kii^d  of  harmony 
or  order.  The  large  bell  near  the  cathedral  is 
only  used  upon  important  occasions :  when  it 
sounds,  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  aU 
over  Moscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of 
a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder. 
This  bell  is  suspended  in  a  tower  called  TAe 
^Ifry  of  St.  Ivan,  beneath  Qthers^  which,  al«- 
though  of  less  size,  are  also  enormous.  It  is 
forty  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference ;  sixteen 
inches  and  a  half  thick ;  and  it  weighs  more  than 
fifty-seven  tons  *. 


(l)   3551  Rusiian  peudt,     Ftfifage  de  Dnas  Franfou,   tome  III, 
f.  S95. 
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^y^^'  The  Kkbmlin  is,  above  all  other  places,  most 
V'  »y«—^  worthy  a  traveller's  notice.  It  was  our  evening 
walk,  whenever  we  could  escape  from  the 
engagements  of  society.  The  view  of  the  city 
from  this  place  surpasses  every  other,  both  in  sin* 
gularity  and  splendour ;  especially  from  StJvofCs 
Toiuer.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  walls, 
towers,  and  a  rampart,  and  is  filled  with  domes 
and  steeples.  Its  appearance  difiers  in  every 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  strange  irre- 
gularity in  th6  edifices  it  contains.  Entering  this 
fortress  by  an  arched  portal,  painted  red,  which 
Holy  Gate,  is  Called  the  Holy  Gate,  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  compelled  to  walk  bare-headed,  near  a 
hundred  paces.  This  gate  is  on  the  south  side^ 
facing  the  quarter  of  the  shops.  The  approach 
to  it  is  by  a  bridge,  across  the  fosse  that  sur- 
rounds the  walls.  It  is  a  vaulted  Propykeum; 
and  over  the  entrance  there  is  a  picture ',  before 
which  a  lamp  is  seen  continually  burning.  Sen- 
tinels are  here  placed,  as  at  all  the  entrances  to 
the  JTrem/m.     No  person  ventures  to  pass  this 


(l)  '*  Yoa  enter  the  Holjf  Gate  by  t  lonf  narrow  bridge  orer  the 
fosie.  On  the  left  band  is  a  ndble  view  down  to  the  river.  Tbe  wbole 
cMqi  ^wU  much  resembled  Sermgw^^miam,  at  represented  in  Kerr 
Perier'i  Panorama.  In  passing  under  the  Helj^  Gate,  all  hata  are 
.taken  off,  in  reverence  for  a  saint  suspended  over  it,  who  delivered  the 
citadel,  as  tradition  affirms,  by  striking  a  sudden  panic  into  aa  army 
of  Polei,  which  had  possession  of  the  town,  and  had  almost  succeeded 
in  forcing  this  gate  of  the  Kremlin."    Heher^i  MS.  Jetumal, 
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gate  without  taking  off  his  hat*.  The  author  ^^^^' 
wished  to  see  if  this  absurd  rule  was  rigorously  Vi,  -y./ 
enforced,  and^  feigning  ignorance,  entered  be- 
neath the  arch  with  his  hat  on.  A  sentinel 
challenged  him ;  but,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  sentinel,  he  walked  forward.  Next^  a 
bare-headed  peasant  met  him,  and,  seeing  his 
head  covered,  summoned  the  sentinels  and  peo-^ 
pie  with  very  loud  expressions  of  anger ;  who, 
seizing  him  by  the  arms,  very  soon  taught  him 
in  what  manner  to  pass  the  Holy  Gate  for  the 
future. 

The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the  Great  BtO. 
largest  ever  found,  is  in  a  deep  pit  in  the  midst 
£}(  the  Kremlin.  The  history  of  its  fall  is  a  fable ; 
and  as  writers  have  been  induced  to  copy  each 
other,  the  story  continues  to  be  propagated. 
The  fact  is,  the  bell  remains  in  the  place  where 
it  was  originally  cast.  It  never  was  suspended ; 
the  Russians  might  as  well  attempt  to  suspend 
a  first*rate  line*of-battle  ship,  with  all  her  guns 


(2)  In  this  deacriptum  of  the  JTremlin  (the  antxent  rendence  of  the 
tuAMs  ot  RuutaJ,  with  its  Hoiy  Gate,  the  classical  reader  will  recognise  the 
«ld  Grecian  custom  of  the  ^eropoiis,  answering  to  the  }£fMt  lUX^tUn 
of  SofHocua  f  Electro,  v.  la);  and  the  Obraxe,  m  Image^  placed  orer  the 
Entranoeb  before  which  a  Jluisian  crosses  himself,  will  remind  him  of  the 
homage  tendered  by  Orejtfet  to  the  tutehury  Gods  of  Mrcxyjc,  stationed  orer 
tJm  comeerated  Ftopylma  ;  Uutrti  it^Xm  foUv^a  r£k.    Ibid,  v.  1S91. 
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CHAF.    and  stofesf   A  fire  took  place  in  the  Kremlin; 
and  the  flames  catching  the  building  erected 
over  the  pit  where  the  bell  yet  remained,  it 
became  hot ;  when  some  water,  thrown  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  fell  upon  the  heated  metal,  and 
caused  the  fracture  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  it.     The  bell  reaches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  to  the  roof.    The  entrance  to 
the  place  where  it  lies,  is  by  a  trap  door,  placed 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  beneath 
the  entrance  are  ladders.    We  found  the  steps 
of  the  ladders  very  dangerous;    some  being 
wanted,  and  others  broken.     In  consequence  of 
this  the  author  encountered  a  very  severe  fall 
down  the  whole  extent  of  the  first  flight ;  and 
narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life,  in  not  firac^ 
turing  his  scull  upon  the  bell.    After  this  acci- 
dent, a  sentinel  was  stationed  at  the  trap-door,  to 
prevent  people  from  becoming  victims  to  their 
curiosity.    The  same  person,  it  is  true,  might 
have  been  as  well  employed  in  mending  the 
ladders,  as  in  waiting  all  day  to  say  that  they 
were  broken.    The  bell  is  truly  a  mountain  of 
metal.     It  is  said  to  contain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  gold  and  silver.    While  it  was  in 
fusion,  the  nobles  and  the  people  cast  in^  as 
Votive  offerings,  their  plate  and  their  money. 
We  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  assay  a  small  part : 
but  the  natives  regarded  it  with  superstitioos 
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veneration,  and  they  would  not  allow  even  a  chap. 
grain  to  be  filed  off.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  compomid  has  a  white 
shining  appearance,  unlike  bell-metal  in  gene- 
ral; and  perhaps  its  silvery  aspect  strength- 
ened, if  not  caused,  the  conjecture  respecting 
the  nature  and  value  of  its  chemical  consti 
tuents. 

On  festival  days,  the  peasants  visit  this  bell 
as  they  would  resort  to  a  sanctuary;  consider- 
ing it  as  an  act  of  devotion;  crossing  themselves 
all  the  way  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the 
Steps.  We  found  the  bottom  of  the  pit  covered 
with  water,  mud,  and  large  pieces  of  timber; 
which,  added  to  the  darkness  of  the  place, 
render  it  always  unpleasant  and  unwholesome,- 
independently  of  the  danger  arising  from  the 
rotten  ladders  leading  to  the  bottom.  We  went, 
however,  frequently  thither,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  dimensions  of  the  bell  with  exactness.  To 
our  surprise,  during  one  of  those  visits,  half  a 
dozen  Russian  officers,  whom,  we  found  in  th^ 
pit,  agreed  to  assist  us  in  making  the  admeasure- 
ment. It  SQ  nearly  agreed  with  the  account 
published  by  Jonas  Hanwajfy  that  the  difference 
is  not  worth  notice.  This  is  somewhat  remark* 
able,  considering  the  dif!tculty  of  exactly  mea* 
curing  what  is  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  anc} 
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V. 


c  HAP.  the  circumference  of  which  is  not  entire.  No^ 
«v— -^  one  has  yet  ascertained  the  circumference  of  the 
base ;  this  would  afford  still  greater  dimensioQs 
than  those  we  obtained ;  but  it  is  entirely  buried*. 
About  ten  persons  were  present  when  we  mea-* 
sured  the  part  exposed  to  observation^  We 
applied  a  strong  cord,  close  to  the  metal>  aft 
nearly  as  possible  roimd  the  lower  part  where 
it  touches  the  ground ;  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  stretch  the  cord.  From  the  piece 
of  the  bell  broken  off,  it  was  ascertained  that 
we  had  thus  measured  within  two  feet  of  the  lip, 
or  lower  extremity.  The  circumference  thu9 
obtained  equalled  sixty-seven  feet  and  four 
inches ;  allowing  a  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet, 
five  inches,  and  one  third  of  an  inch.  We  then 
took  the  perpendicular  height  from  the  top; 
and  found  it  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
statement  made  by  Hanway ;  namely,  twenty^ 
one  feet,  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  stoutest 
part,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received  the 
blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thickness  equalled 
twenty-three  inches.  We  were  able  to  ascer- 
tain this,  by  placing  our  hands,  imder  water, 
where  the  fracture  took  place:  this  is  above 
seven  feet  high  from  the  lip  of  the  bell.  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  of  metal  has 
been  computed  to  be  443,772 /&;.;  which,  if 
valued  at  three  shillings  a  pound,  amounts  to 
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jf.G6,565.  l6s.  lying  unemployed,  and  of  no  use    chap. 
to  any  one  ^  v   ■■»■-! 

The  Great  Gun  ,  also  among  the  wonders  of  ^^*  ^^^ 
the  Kremlin,  we  measured  with  less  facility; 
being  always  interrupted  by  the  sentinels,  one 
of  whom  pointed  his  bayonet  at  us,  and  threat- 
ened to  stab  us  if  we  persisted  in  our  intention : 
yet,  by  walking  its  length,  we  found  it  to  be 
about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half;  and  its  diameter 
may  be  guessed,  because  it  will  admit  a  man  of 
middle  stature  sitting  i^pright  within  its  mouth. 
Its  lip,  moreover,  is  ten  inches  thick.  This  gun 
id  kept  merely  for  ostentation,   and  is  never 


(l)  Tbe  Great  Bell  of  Moteow  has  long;  been  a  theme  of 
wonder,  mnd  it  ii  mentioned  hy  almost  eveiy  traveller.  Tbe  aub- 
jeet  is  of  no  importance  $  but  it;  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  accounts 
giren  of  it  do  not  apply  to  the  same  thing;.  Olearius  describes  that 
which  he  saw  in  16S6.  It  is  tbe  same  mentioned  in  p.  147  of  thia 
Volume,  founded  by  Boris  Gudbnof.  (See  OUar,  tom,h  p,  107.) 
Kvavmnz,  ambassador  from  Germany  in  1661,  describes  that  wbieh 

here  engarad  our  attention.    Jonas  Uanwat,  and  those  who  succeeded 

« 

kim>  bear  reference  to  the  same.  It  was  founded,  accordlni;  to  jhtguUint^ 
in  1653, during; therein  of  Alexis.  (See  Vojfagt  it  M6§etnt  p.  117<) 
Tbe  Russians  and  -.^ytople  of  JUiiiapia.  maintain  that  it  was  cast  during^ 
the  reigpa  of  their  Empress  Ahnb,  probably  from  tbe  female 
figure  represented ;  which  may  have  been  intended  for  the  Virgin. 
JfiguitmdM  account  of  the  weight,  and  his  measurement  of  tbe  bell,  are 
too  near  the  truth  to  suppose  any  other  was  described  by  him.  They 
employed,  says  he,  in  casting  it,  a  weight  of  metal  equal  to  440,000/&f. 
He  moreover  states  its  thickness  equal  to  two  feet,  which  is  within  an 
Inch  of  what  has  been  here  said.  He  also  proves  that  it  is  larger  than 
the  famous  bell  of  Erfmd^  and  even  than  that  of  PtfdfiL, 
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^^AP.   uBed'.     Notwithstanding  thenegtectithasexpe- 

»— ,— /  rienced,  it  remains  in  good  order,  without  havmg 

sustained  any  damage.     It  was  cast  in  1694. 


Hard  by,  are  placed  some  artillery  of  less  caliber, 
but  of  very  extraordinary  length*. 

There  was  nothing  at  this  time  prohibited 
under  more  severe  penalty  than  the  making  of 
any  drawing  or  sketch  within  the  Kremlin. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  we  are  preventeij 

(1)  According  to  Uie  f^qragv  A  ZtnuRvKfiaw,  (mm.  11.^.  996.  iU 
Kcight  isS4i}0f«i>A.-andit«dimen9iini>,>utMiiPraDeh  feet  id  length, 
and  ronr  Feet  three  iochei  in  diameter,  dcductiDg  lixteen  iaehei  for 
the  tblckoen  of  the  inece. 

(!)  A  curioiH  notice  of  Uic  Imu  csnnoD  ia  the  Krtmii»  oeeon  in 
'  Edtn't  Hatmy  vf  Travayla,  at  augmented  bj  WSbt,  and  iirintedby 
jMggt,  in  the  htaek  ielter,  at  London,  in  I5TT-  It  i(  gathered  ont  of 
Pavlut  Javiui,  and  provea  that  they  had  the  uM  of  artillery  in  Mtttrm 
■o  earl]'  as  the  reign  of  Battt  Immnrith,  "  Baiilitu  dyd  furtherman 
iuitflute  a  bande  of  hargabusien  on  honebacke,  and  caiued  man)' 
great  braien  peeces  to  be  made  by  the  irorkenHUMh]^  oF  certaTiIC 
Italian!  :  and  the  same  with  theyr  itackcaand  whecki  tu  be  pUcod 
in  ibe    Caitle  of  Hcwctu"    EiaCi  Hiit.  p.ys\. 
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filing  the  superb  view  it  affords  of  the  city.    ^^^^- 
But  as  the  objects  within  its  walls,  are  always  v,   ■»■■,.» 
interesting  to  strangers,  artists  of  merit  were  not 
wanting  for  their  representation.     It  was  how*  - 
ever  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  fortress, 
containing  the  antient  palace  of  the  Tsaks.     A  ^^*- 
window  appears  in  the  front  of  this  building  tiieTi 
(which  is  an  irregular  Gothic  edifice),  distin** 
guished  by  two  Gothic  pillars.     It  is  the  same 
whence  Demetrius,  in  his  attempt  to  escape, 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Zmkyy  fell,  and  broke 
his  thigh,  previous  to  his  'massacre.    He  low- 
ered himself  to  a  considerable  distance  by  a  rope  \ 
but  the  height  was  still  too  great  for  any  hope  of  , 
safety.    Despair  must  have  been  great  indeed, 
when  it  induced  any  one  to  make  the  attempt. 
That  window  was  also  the  place  where  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  were  wont  to  sit,  and  to  re^ 
ceive  petitions  from  their  subjects.    The  petition 
was  placed  upon  a  stone  in  the  court  below ;  and 
if  the  Tmr  thought  proper,  he  sent  for  it.    The 
Imperial  treasure  is  now  in  cases  around  the  walls 
of  the  upper  apartments  of  this  palace:    the 
approach  to  the  Treasury  is  by  a  stone  staircase, 
memorable  for  massacres  committed  there  by 
the  Strelitzes,  during  the  mutiny  excited  by  the 
sister  of  Pbtbr  the  Great.     It  is  not  a  pleasing 
reflection  which  some  writers  have  urged,  that 
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^^^j^'  the  greatest  atrocities,  in  times  of  anarchy  or 
^-  ■»-  ^  despotism,  have  been  perpetrated  by  women. 
History,  they  affirm,  has  not  recorded,  nor  has 
.  the  severe  pen  of  Tacitus  ever  described,  such 
monsters  as  were  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
bhody  Mary,  and  ihefeTnales  of  France  during  the 
late  Revolution.  In  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzes, 
the  Princess  Sophia  has  been  accused  of  leading 
them  to  the  execution  of  the  most  shocking 
enormities*.  Later  writers  have  undertaken  her 
defence ;  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Coxe  has  col* 
lected  many  ingenious  arg^uments  to  disprove  the 
aspersions  of  Fbltaire.  Compelled,  as  we  ofi^n 
are,  to  view  the  characters  of  illustrious  persons 
in  the  representation  of  their  adversaries,  made 
amidst  the  rancour  and  cabal  of  parties,  we  may 
suspect  the  justice  of  a  reproach  thus  cast  upon 
the  female  sex.  The  unreasonableness  of  the 
obloquy  to  which  the  character  of  Richard  the 
Third  was  exposed,  by  writers  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted :  yet  long-established  prejudice  is  not 
easily  removed.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the 
Crusades,  we  find  the  Saracens  always  branded 
with  the  name  of  barbarians;  although  their 
Christian  invaders  borrowed  from  that  people  the 
first  dawnings  of  civilization.  A  scene  more 

striking,  as  a  subject  for  historical  painting,  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  than  was  eidbibited  upon 
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Haa  staircase,  when  the  yenerable  Patriarth,  ^*5ri^' 
bearing  in  one  hand  an  obraze,  or  image  of  the  v,,,,^,^./ 
Firgin  Mary,  which  was  supposed  to  work  mira* 
cle8»  and  leading  young  John  Narishkin  by  the 
other,  followed  by  his  weeping  sister  and  the 
princesses,  descended,  calling  on  the  infuriate 
mob  to  spare  his  life.  The  populace  had  been 
two  days  seeking  him ;  and  had  threatened  to  set 
the  palace  on  fire,  if  he  were  not  delivered  to  be 
put  to  death.  No  sooner  had  these  tigers  seized 
their  victim,  than,  cutting  his  body  in  pieces^ 
they  fixed  his  head,  feet,  and  hands,  on  the  iron 
spikes  of  the  balustrade. 

We  ascended  by  this  blood-stained  passage  ^^^^ 
to  the  Impebial  Trbasury.  It  contains  very  little 
worth  notice.  The  old  General  who  had  the 
care  of  it  was  obliged  to  attend  in  person,  when- 
ever permission  for  seeing  it  had  been  obtained. 
He  was  very  ill  during  our  visit,  and,  being 
placed  in  an  arm-chair  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
sat  grumbling  the  whole  time  with  pain  and 
unpatience.  The  various  articles  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  anonymous  Travels  of  Two 
Frenchmen^ f  who  complain  of  being  hurried,  as 
we  were.   Habits  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  sove- 


(0  Voyage  d€  Deux  JFranfoit,  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit, 
prohibited  at  the  time  we  were  in  Ruuia,  It  has  been  occasionalljr 
referred  to  in  this  Volume. . 
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^vii^'  reigns  of  Russia  at  their  coronation,  and  other 
costly  embroidered  robes,  thickly  studded  with 
gems  and  pearls,  occupied  the  principal  cabinets> 
and  appeared  to  constitute  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  TVetxsury.  Among  a  number  of  such 
dresses  was  a  vest,  twelve  yards  in  length,  worn 
by  Catherine  the  Second.  It  was  supported 
by  twelve  chamberlains  at  her  coronation.  The 
practice  of  exhibiting  splendid  attire  charac* 
terized  the  Russians  in  times  of  their  earliest 
potentates.  From  the  accoimts  afforded  by  the 
ambassadors  of  our  own  country,  so  long  ago  as 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mabt,  we  find  it  was 
the  custom  at  Moscow  to  clothe  tradesmen,  and 
other  inhabitants,  elders  of  the  city,  in  rich  gar- 
ments, and  to  place  them  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  sovereign  on  days  of  audience^  but  when  the 
ceremony  ended,  these  costly  vestments  were 
again  replaced  within  the  Treasury.  In  a  Letter 
written  by  Henry  Lane  to  Sanderson  \  describing 
his  introduction,  with  Chancellery  to  the  Tsar's 
presence,  in  the  year  1555,  this  circumstance  is 
particularly  mentioned.  '*  They  entred  sundry 
roomes,  furnished  in  shew  with  ancient  grave 
personages,  all  in  long  garments  of  sundry  co- 
lours ;  golde,  tissue,  baldekin,  and  violet,  as  our 
vestments  and  copes  have  bene  in  England, 

_(0  Hacklujt,  vol.  I.  p.4«S. 
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Butable  with  caps,  jewels,  and  chaines.  These  chap. 
were  found  to  be  no  courtiers,  but  ancient  Mu$^ 
coviies^  inhabitants,  and  other  their  merchants  of 
credite,  as  the  maner  is,  furnished  thus  from  the 
wardrobe  and  treasurie,  waiting  and  wearing 
thi^  apparell  for  the  time,  and  so  to  restore  it.*' 
Two  years  after.  Captain  Jenkmson  was  sent  from 
England  to  conduct  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
Moscow.  As  he  and  his  companions  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  that  city,  they  received  an 
invitation  to  see  the  Emperor's  treasury  and 
wardrobe.  Having  seen  all  his  "  goodly  gownes," 
two  of  which  are  described  ^'  as  heavie  as  a  man 
could  easily  carrie,  all  set  with  pearles  over  and 
over,  and  the  borders  garnished  with  saphires 
and  other  good  stones  abundantly,^  they  were 
particularly  enjoined  to  procure  such,  or  better, 
in  England^  and  told  **  that  the  Emperour  would 
gladly  bestow  his  money  upon  such  things." 

'  The  crowns  of  conquered  kingdoms  are  ex* 
hibited  in  the  Treasury.  We  saw  those  of 
Casariy  of  Siberia^  of  Astracan,  and  of  tl^e  Crimea^ 
The  last,  from  its  simplicity,  and  the  circum^ 
stances  connected  with  its  history,  excited  the 
most  interest;  It  was  totally  destitute  •  of 
ornament;  affording  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the   lavish  store    of   riches   seen  on  all  .  the 

(3)  Haekluyt,  vol.1.  p.319. 
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CHAP,  objects  around  it,  and  being  emblematical  of  the 
simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  people  from  whom 
it  had  been  plimdered^  Its  form  was  very 
antient,  and  resembled  that  usually  givea  by 
painters  to  our  English  Alfred.  The  part  of 
the  Treasury  containing  the  most  valuable  ob* 
jects  is  a  chamber  where  the  crowns  of  the 
Russian  sovereigns  are  deposited.  It  is  said, 
the  rubies  once  adorning  those  of  the  Empress 
Annb  and  of  Peter  the  Second  have  been 
changed,  and  stones  of  less  ^value  substituted 
in  their  place  *• 

Some  things  were  shewn  to  us  that  were 
formerly  considered  of  great  value,  but  are 
now  curious  only  from  their  antiquity;  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  long  ivwy  comb,  with  whidi 
the  Tsars  combed  their  flowing  beards.  Cup-^ 
boards,  below  the  glass-cases  covering  the 
walls,  were  filled  with  a  profusion  of  goblets, 
vases,  plates,  cups  of  all  sorts^  basons,  gold  and 
silver  candlesticks,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
the  gift  of  foreign  princes  and  tributary  states. 
A  round  box  of  gilded  silver  contains,  upon 
a  scroll,  the  code  of  laws  of  the  several  pro** 


^r^ 


(])  The  writers  of  the  yoyage  de  Deux  Franpait  mention  a  vefy 
antient  crown  of  gold,  which  may  he  that  here  noticed.  **  Une  autre 
conronne,  d'or,  plus  simple  que  toutes  les  autres,  qui  parott  fort 
ancienne,  mais  dont  on  n*a  pas  pn  nous  dire  rorigine*" 

(S)  Voyage  de  Deux  Fran^,  torn.  III.  p.  991* 


1 
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▼inces  of  the  empire,  collected  by  Alexis,  father  ^^,^^- 
^  Pbtbk  thb  Great,  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Russian 
tiurone.  There  are  also  some  pieces  of  me- 
chanism that  would  now  be  little  esteemed 
anywhere :  a  toilette  entirely  of  amber :  ser- 
pentine vessels,  supposed  to  possess  the  pro* 
perty  of  disarming  poison  of  its  deadly  quality : 
masquerade  dresses  worn  by  their  sovereigns : 
a  few  natural  curiosities;  and  among  these, 
the  horn  of  a  Narvkal,  above  eight  feet  in 
length.  This  kind  of  whale  is  found  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers  falling  into  the  Icy  Sea,  or 
upon  the  shores  of  lakes  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  horns  and  tusks  of  animals,  in  a  fossile 
state,  form  a  considerable  article  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  Russia.  Perhaps  the  ivory  ma- 
nu&ctured  at  Archangel  may  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  north  of  Russia.  Professor  Pallas 
informed  us,  that  such  prodigious  quantities 
of  elephants'  teeth  were  discovered  on  an  island 
north  of  the  Samoiede  Land,  that  caravans  come 
annually  laden  with  them  to  Petersburg.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  instead 
of  being  mineralized,  like  elephants'  tusks  found 
m  the  South  of  Europe,  they  may  be  wrought 
with  all  the  facility  of  the  most  perfect  ivory  : 
but  this  only  happens  when  they  are  found  in 
a  latitude  where  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen ; 
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CHAP,  they  have  then  been  preserved^  like  the  fishes 
-and  other  articles  of  food  thought  annually  to 
the  winter  markets  of  Petersburg.  Those  dug 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  are  found  either 
soft  and  decayed,  or  mineralized  by  siliceous 
infiltrations,  and  metalline  compounds.  What 
a  source  of  wondrous  reflection  da  these  dis- 
coveries open  I  If  frost  alone  have  preserved 
them,  they  were  frozen  in  the  moment  of  their 
deposit;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  an  animal 
peculiar  to  the  warmest  regions  of  the  earth 
must,  at  some  distant  period,  have  been  ha* 
bituated  to  a  temperature  which  it  could  not 
now  endure  for  an  instant.  In  the  epistolary 
mummery  bartered  by  the  late  Empress  Ca- 
THBRiNB  with  Phhaire,  these  animal  remains 
are  brought  forward  to  gratify  his  infidelity ' : 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  appears  mo^t 
abject  in  the  eyes  of  posterity;  Cathbeinb, 
condescending  to  gratify  the  scepticism  of  a 
man  she  inwardly  despised ;  or  the  arch-infidel 
himself,  having  nearly  completed  his  eighth 
decade  S  sometimes  by  insinuation,  and  often 

(l)  **  Mais  une  chose  qui  d^moDtre,  je  pense,  que  le  monde  est  an 
peu  plus  Tieux  que  nos  oourrices  ne  nous  le  disent,  e'est  qu'on  trouvc 
dans  le  Nord  de  la  SiMrie,  ^  plusieurs  toises  sous  terre,  des  osseiD«ns 
d'^l^phanSy  qui  depuis  fort  long-temps  n'habitent  plus  ces  contrte." 
Leii.  d§  rimpSrtUriet  hM.de  VoUairt,  dmu  Ui  (Emrrtt  d»  VUt, 
tomtfkvil.  P.S01.    jEdtt.  1785. 

(^)  ^*  J'aurai  4  la  Y^it^  soitante  et  dix-sept  ans,  et  Je  n'ai  pas  la 
ri^eur  d'un  Turc ;  mais  Je  ne  vois  pas  oe  qui  pourrait  m'emp^cheff 

da 
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by  direct  entreaty,  meanly  courtmg  an  invitation   ^^^p. 
to  Petershurgj  which  neither  his  drivelKng  gal- 
lantry, nor  fulsome  adulation  could  obtain. 

In  a  very  antient  part  of  the  palace,  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  adjoining  to 
their  chapel,  are  kept  the  dresses  worn  by  them; 
these  are  also  exhibited  in  glass-cases.  They 
requested  us  particularly  to  notice  the  habits  of 
JVtcon  and  St.  Nicholas  ^  the  ticxras  sent  to  the  Patri- 
archs from  the  Emperors  of  Constantinoplb  ; 
the  crucifixes  borne  in  their  solenm  processions ; 
the  patriarchal  staves^  and  relics.  Several  of 
the  last  were  inserted  in  cavities  cut  within  a 
wooden  crucifix.  Among  other  things  adding  to 
its  prodigious  sanctity  and  miraculous  powers, 
a  part  of  one  of  the  bones  of  Mary  Magdalene 
was  pointed  out  to  us.  The  dresses  were  very 
antient,  but  full  as  magnificent  as  those  we  had 
seen  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Resurrection ;  gold 
and  silver  being  the  meanest  ornaments  lavished 


ift  rtmt  dam  1m  Waux  joun  laluer  I'^toile  du  Nord  et  maudire  la 
cfolMaat.  N6tre  Madame  GeoflfHn  a  bien  fak  le  Toyafe  de  Vanovie  ; 
poorquoi  n'entKprendrali-Je  pas  celui  de  P^nbourif  au .  mois 
d'Avril?'*    LtU,  d€  VaU.  h  rimpenU.    IM.f.AlB. 

To  which  the  Empress  replied,  that  she  admirtd  hit  amrage:  but 
knowini^  the  delicate  sUte  of  his  health,  she  amid  mt  conteni  to  es* 
pd§e  ttomt9ihe  iemgers  of  m  hng  ajomiuy.  *'  Moreover/'  she  added, 
"  it  BMor  happen,  if  thli^  conttnoe  as  th^  are,  X\mt  ihe  protperitg  ^ 
Mif  q^inn  May  dmmtmi  my  pretence  in  the  teulhem  provinces  of  my 
empire.*'     Ibid.  p.  60. 
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upon  them.  Many  were  entirely  covered  with 
pearls,  and  otherwise  adorned  with  emeralds, 
rubies^  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  precious  gems 
of  Siberia.  In  smaller  cabinets  we  saw  amfx- 
stones  wrought  in  cameo  work,  exhibiting  images 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Firgin ;  these  were  not  less 
than  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.  They  shewed  us,  moreover,  vessels 
of  massive  silver,  made  to  contain  consecrated 
oil :  this  is  sent  all  over  Russia,  from  Moscow, 
for  the  service  of  the  Greek  churches.  Sixteen 
of  these  vessels,  of  very  considerable  magnitude, 
each  capable  of  containing  from  three  to  four 
gallons,  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 


Mann* 
tcnpts* 


In  the  chapel  adjoining  the  chambers  where 
the  treasures  are  kept,  is  a  collection  of  Manu- 
scripts  in  Greek  and  Sclavonic ;  also  more  of  the 
bones  of  Mary  Magdalene.  By  much  the  greater 
number  of  the  manuscripts  are  in  the  Selavcmc 
language.  The  priest  who  had  the  care  of  them 
conversed  with  us  in  Latin;  affirming,  that 
among  the  Sclavonic,  or,  as  he  termed  them,  the 
Ruthenic  manuscriptSy  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Ftrgih  and  one  of  lAvjf.  He  was  not^ 
however,  able  to  find  cither  of  them,  and  we 
imputed  the  whole  story  to  his  ignorance  and 
vanity.  We  afterwards  conversed  with  Arch- 
bishop   Plato  upon  the   same    subject;    who 
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assured  us  nothing  of  any  importance  existed  chap. 
among  those  manuscripts.  The  priest  translated, 
or  pretended  to  translate,  some  of  their  titles, 
from  the  Sclavonic  language,  into  Latin.  If  the 
account  he  gave  us  can  be  relied  on,  the  collec- 
tion contains  the  Travels  of  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem 
in  very  remote  periods. 

In  Russian  characters,  illuminated,  and  written 
upon  antient  vellum  paper,  is  a  folio  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  most  beautifully  transcribed  by  Ai^xe, 
daughter  of  Michael  Fbodorovich.  We  were 
also  shewn,  as  zXjPetersburgy  scHne  carving  in 
wood  by  Peter  the  Great.  This  was  a  small 
box,  containing  a  letter,  dated  1697,  sent  by  him, 
from  Sardam  in  Hollandy  to  the  Patriarchs  at  Mos- 
cow. The  priest  permitted  us  to  make  ?l  facsimile 
of  his  hand-writing :  for  this  purpose  we  copied 
with  great  care  the  signature  to  his  letter.  It  was 
simply  his  Christian  name,  and  thus  written : 


Having  obtained  the  keys  from  the  secretary's  ^5* of 
office,  we  were  admitted  to  see  the  famous  *«  ^^^^^ 
Model  of  the  Kremlin,  according  to  the  plan  for 
its  erection  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Em* 
press.    It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in 
Moscow.    If  the  work  had  been  completed,,  it 
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CHAP,  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The 
architect  who  constructed  the  plan  was  a  Bm^ 
Han,  and  had  studied  in  ParU\  This  model 
cost  fifty  thousand  roubles.  The  expense  necee* 
sary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking 
(as  the  architect  Camporesi,  who  made  the  esti« 
mate,  assured  us)  would  have  been  fifty  millions 
of  roubles.  The  calcula^on  laid  before  the  Em- 
press stated  the  amount  only  at  twenty  millicms. 
The  work  was  begun ;  but,  it  is  said,  the  falling 
in  of  a  part  of  the  foundation  determined  the 
Empress  against  its  prosecution.  From  the 
state  of  the  roof  of  the  building,  where  this 
model  is  kept^  it  may  be  expected  that  every 
trace  of  so  magnificent  an  undertaking  will  soon 
be  annihilated.  Symptoms  of  decay  already 
appear ;  and  the  architect  told  us  it  might  soob 
be  expected  to  fall.  When  he  delivered  his 
report  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  edifice^ 
the  Russians  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
"  Fall  in  !  And  what  if  it  does  r 


The  plan  was,  to  unite  the  whole  Kremlin, 
having  a  circumference  of  two  miles,  into  one 
magnificent  palace.  Its  triangular  form,  and 
the  number  of  churches  it  contains,  offered 


(1)  AcQurdiDg  to  the  rcyage  drDeux  FranfOM^  the  nkodel  was  ooa- 
•tructed  by  a  German  juioer  of  the  Dame  of  Andrew  ^etman,  after  a 
by  the  architect  Bti^muf,  pupil  of  raUly.    See  tome  UI.  p.  897. 
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iome  difficulties ;  but  the  model  was  rendered  ^^^ 
complete.  Its  fronts  are  ornamented  with 
ranges  of  beautiful  pillars,  according  to  different 
orders  of  architecture.  Every  part  of  it  was 
finished  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  even  to 
the  fresco  painting  on  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
and  thet^olouring  of  the  various  marble  columns 
intended  to  decorate  the  interior.  It  incloses 
a  theatre,  and  magnificent  apartments.  Had  the 
work  been  completed,  it  would  have  surpassed 
the  Temple  of  Sol^mm,  the  Propylavm  ofAmam^ 
the  Villa  ofAdrian^  or  the  Forvm  ef  Trajan.  Our 
friend  Camporen  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  equal 
praise;  but  at  the  same  time  confessed,  that 
Guarenghii  his  countryman,  an  architect  well 
known  for  his  works  in  Peierslmrg,  entertained 
difierent  sentiments.  Guarenghi  allowed  it  to  be 
grand,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  from  the  magid- 
tade  of  the  design ;  but  thought  it  too  much  oma* 
mented,  and  toj»  heavy  in  many  of  its  parts. 


The  architecture  exhibited  in  different  parts  9*«»"i 

^  Appear. 

of  the  Kremlin,  in  its  palaces  and  churches,  is  •iM»t)f  th« 
umike  any  thmg  seen  m  Europe.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  from  what  country  it  has  been  principally 
derived.  The  architects  were  generally  Ita- 
lians * ;  but  the  style  is  Tartarian,  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Gothic : — ^here  a  pagoda,  there  an  arcade  / 

(S)  Sdmim  of  MUam  was  principally  employed. 
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^vn^'  in  soiiie  parts  richness,  and  even  elegance :  in 
others,  barbarism  and  decay.  Taken  altogether, 
it  is  a  mixed  scene  of  magnificence  and  ruin : 
old  buildings  repaired,  and  modem  structures 
not  completed ;  half-open  vaults,  and  mouldering 
walls,  and  empty  caves,  amidst  white-washed 
brick  buildings,  and  towers,  and  churches,  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes.  In  the 
midst  of  these  crowded  structures,  some  devo- 
tees are  daily  seen  entering  a  little  mean  sanc- 
tuary, more  like  a  stable  than  a  church.  This, 
they  tell  you,  is  the  first  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship erected  in  Moscow.  It  was  origmally  con- 
structed of  the  trunks  of  trees,  felled  upon  the 
spot,  at  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  but  now  it 
consists  of  brick-work  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether in  imitation  of  the  original  wooden  church. 
Its  antiquity  cannot  be  great.  According  to  ac- 
counts published  in  our  own  country  >,  the  whole 
city  of  Moscow  was  burned  by  the  Tahtars  of 
the  Crimea^  on  the  24th  of  May  1571 ;  and  the 
old  wooden  church  was  probably  then  de- 
stroyed. We  entered  this  building  during  the 
celebration  of  divine  service:  a  priest,  with 
true  Stentorian  lungs,  was  reading  from  a  selec- 
tion of  the  Gospels  to  the  people.  There  is 
fiothing  within  the  structure  worth  notice. 

(l)  Letter  of  Richard  Usoombe  to*  Heniy  Lane.     HtMmgt,  fol.  L 
p.40S. 
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The  view  of  Moscow^  from  a  terrace  in  the  ^y^^* 
Kremlin^  near  the  spot  where  the  artillery  is 
preserved,  would  afford  a  fine  subject  for  a 
Panorama.  The  number  of  magnificent  build- 
ings, the  domes,  the  towers,  and  spires,  filling 
all  the  prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sights  in  Europe/  All  the 
wretched  hovels,  and  miserable  wooden  build- 
ings, which  appear  in  passing  through  the  streets, 
are  lost  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  magnificent 
edifices :  among  these,  the  Foundling  Hospital  is 
particularly  conspicuous.  Below  the  wails  of 
the  Kremlin,  the  Mascva,  already  become  a  river 
of  importance,  is  seen  flowing  towards  the 
FiJga.  The  new  promenade  forming  on  its 
banks,  immediately  beneath  the  fortress,  is  a 
superb  work,  and  promises  to  rival  the  fiamous 
quay  at  Petersburg :  it  is  paved  with  large  flags ; 
and  is  continued  firom  the  Stone  Bridge,  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  Mascva  Bridge ;  being 
fenced  with  a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade,  and 
stone  pillars,  executed  in  a  very  good  taste. 
A  flight  of  stairs  leads  from  this  walk  to  the 
river,  where  the  ceremony  of  the  Benediction  qf 
ike  Water  takes  place  at  an  earlier  season  of  the 
year.  Another  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads 
through  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  to  an  area 
within  the  fortress. 
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CHAP.  One  day,  ascending  by  this  staircase,  we  found 
^^  .I,-!  *  all  the  churches  in  the  Kremlin  open,  and  a 
^beMcen.  prodigious  concourse  of  people  assembled  at 

■ 

''^'  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Festival  of  the 
jiscemion.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sc^tea 
exhibited  within  these  buildings  during  festi* 
vals.  We  were  carried  in  by  a  crowd  which 
rushed  forward  like  a  torrent,  and,  being  lifted 
by  it  from  the  ground,  beheld,  as  we  entered,  a 
throng  of  devotees,  in  which  there  was  danger  of 
being  pressed  to  death:  all  present  were  in 
motion,  crossing  themselves',  bowing  their 
heads,  and  struggling  who  should  first  kiss  the 
consecrated  pictures.  The  bodies  of  Saints  were, 
as  usuaU  exposed ;  and  we  were  shewn,  by  the 
attending  priests,  some  wood  of  *  the  true  Crou.^ 
Women,  with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes, 
lifted  up  their  infants,  and  taught  them  to 
embrace  the  feet  and  hands  of  the  images. 
Observing  a  crowd  particularly  eager  to  kiss  the 
scull  of  an  incorruptible  saints  we  asked  a  priest, 
in  Latin^  whose  body  the  sepulchre  contained. 
"  Whence  are  youj^  said  he,  "  that  you  know  not  the 
Tomb  of  St.  Demetrius  r 

(l)  The  Russians  cross  themselves  first  on  th^  forehead,  then  on  the 

hreast,  then  on  the  righi  shnUder,  then  on  the  1^^  shotUder:  thereby 

comj^etinif  thefif^re  of  a  croee.    This  ceremony  to  performed  witk  the 

ihimh,  iheJSni,  and  the  nuidUfngtr ;  the  three Jkigen  signifyiof  the 

,     Trinity. 
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Order  of  the  Maltese  Cross— MtneraU  of  Count  Golovkin 
—Pictures — ^n  t  iq  uUies-^-Shells^  Gallery  of  Galitzin 
UhraryofBotlerline — Botanic  Gardei^~  Philosophical 
hi^ruments — Other  Collections—Stupendous  ohjects  of 
NatunU  History — English  Hmse-Dealers — Public 
Baths !  iheirmode  <^  use,  and  national  importance 
—Finmdling  HospitaL 

OiNCB  the  Emperor  Paui  was  made  Grand    viii.' 
Master  oi  Malta,  the  Order  of  the  Cross  became  q^^ 
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CHAP,  not  possible  to  mix  in  company,  without  seeing 
V  ■1^*  ■  *  many  persons  adorned  with  the  badge  of  the 
knights.  The  price  of  it»  when  purchased '  of 
the  Crown,  was  three  hundred  peasants.  In 
the  changes  befisdling  Orders^  as  well  as  Govern^ 
ments,  that  which  has  happened  to  this  class 
of  society  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Formerly^ 
the  oath  taken,  upon  admission  to  the  fraternity, 
was  a  declaration  of  poverty,  chastity ,  and  obe- 
dience.  What  the  nature  of'  the  oath  now  is, 
we  did  not  learn ;  but  the  opposite  qualifications 
in  candidates  for  the  Hofy  Cross  were  manifest. 
The  extravagance  of  the  Russian  nobility  has 
no  example.  They  talk  of  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  roubles  as  other  nations  do  of  their 
meanest  coin ;  but  those  sums  are  rarely  paid 
in  cash:  the  disbursement  is  made  in  fur- 
niture, horses,  carriages,  watches,  snuff-boxes, 
rings,  and  wearing-apparel, 

c^uS^**'      Visiting  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Count 

Gohvkhu    Golovhin  with  a  dealer  in  minerals,  he  informed 

us  that  the  arts  and  sciences  obtained  true 


(!)  Ai  we  were  infonned. — Mr.  Hsbbe  states  it  at  twelve  hundred 

**  At  present,  indeed,  tbere  is  a  new  metbod  of  acquiring  rank. 
Persons  who  bare  not  served  either  in  a  eivil  or  militaiy  eapacity,  maj, 
for  twelve  hundred  rtMet^  purchase  a  Cms  rfMaXta:  but  this  is  con- 
Mdered  as  no  veiy  proud  distinction."    Meier's  diS*  JmamaL 


^ 
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patronage  only  in  Moscow.  ''  In  England^''  said  chap. 
he, ''  it  does,  not  answer  to  offer  fine  specimens 
of  Natural  History  for  sale ;  we  get  more  money, 
even-  for  the  minerals  of  Siberia,  in  Moscow  than 
in  London!*  We  fbimd  a  very  practical  illus- 
tration of  his  remark,  in  th6  contents  of  one 
small  drawer,  which  was  opened  for  us,  con- 
sisting only  of  forty-three  specimens,  and  which 
had  cost  the  Count  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  The  substances  were  certainly  rare, 
but  by  no  means  adequate  to  such  an  enormous 
price.  Some  of  them  had  been  purchased  in 
London,  at  the  sale  of  Monsieur  de  Ccdorm^s 
Cabinet  A  fine  mineral,  as  well  as  a  fine 
picture,  will  often  make  the  tour  of  Europe; 
and  may  be  seen  in  London,  Paris,  and  Petersburg^ 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

•  • 

-  Among  the  rarest  of  Count  GolovhifCs  minerals, 
were,  a  specimen  of  the  black  sulphuret  of  silver, 
crystallized  in  cubes,  for  which  alone  he  paid 
fifteen  hundred  roubles;  auriferous  native  silver ; 
the  largest  specimen  which  perhaps  exists  of 
the  red  Siberian  tourmaline*;   galena,  almost 


(8)  Perhaps  it  11  tlie  same  now  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  of  Natural 
Ristary  at  Paru.  l^ce  this  was  written*  I  have  seen  a  spedmen 
orach  lufstx,  in  Mr.  Gr€vUU^»  splendid  Colleetion.  It  was  a  present 
from  the  Kmg  of  Jhm  to  OKptmm  Sjfme$,  and  is  nearly  as  bif  as  a 
man's  head. 
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cHAf..  maneabte.  a  Bubstence  described  by  Z>  5e^ ; 
beautiftil  specimen  of  native  gold  from  Peru; 
muriate  of  silver ;  crystals  of  tin  oxide/  as  big 
as  'walnuts;  a  singular  crystallization  of  car- 
bonated lime,  having  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  and  therefore  called  heart  spar ;  very  large 
octahedral  crystals,  exhibiting  the  primary  form 
of  fluat  of  lime;  the  Siberian  emerald,  tra* 
versing  prisms  of  rock  crystal ;  Peruvian  emerald 
in  its  matrix ;  Chrysoprase ;  Pallas s  native  iron; 
beautiful  crystals  of  chromate  and  of  phosphate 
of  lead;  native  antimony;  a  specimen  of  rock 
crystal,  so  filled  with  water,  that,  when  turned 
in  the  hand,  drops  were  seen  moving  in  al 
directions; — ^the  stone  called  Fenus"  hairs,  ot 
titanium  oxide  in  rock  crystal ; — and  that  beau* 
tiful  mineral  the  red  antimonial,  or  nby  silver,  in 
fine  distinct  prisms,  lying  upon  calcareous  spar. 

The  Museum  of  this  nobleman  contained  other 
objects  of  curiosity  besides  cabinets  of  Natural 
History.  It  was  rich  in  valuable  pictures;  in 
many  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  anti'* 
quity,  particularly  Grecian  vases;  and  it  con- 
tained a  library  of  books  of  the  highest  value* 
Count  Golovkin  was  one  of  the  very  few,  among 
the  Russian  connoisseurs,  who  really  possessed 
taste.  There  was  proof  of  this  in  every  selection 
he  made;  whether  of  books,  antiquities,  picturecb 
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minerals,  or  wofkg  of  modem  art ;  for  whatever    chap. 

he  bad  collected,  was»  in  its  kind,  well  chosen,  v-  -y ^ 

Hie  caprice,  indeed,  might  be  lamented  which 
induced  him  to  change,  so  frequently  as  he  did, 
what  lie  had  once  selected ;  instead  of  allowing 
the  acquisition  to  remain,  as  a  monument  of 
his  genius,  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  his 
posterity* 

Among  the  pictures,  we  noticed  a  very  cele*  Pictures. 
bleated  work  of  Fim  der  Werf:  this  had  been 
formerly  purchased  by  the  author  from  Monsieur 
de  Cahnne*s  Collection  in  London^  for  an  English 
nobleman.  It  was  that  highly-finished  piece 
which  represents  ^*  the  Daughters  of  Lot  giving 
wine  to  their  Father.**  Other  travellers  may 
perhaps  at  this  time  find  the  same  picture  in 
Madrid.  That  unrivalled  painting  of  Gerhard 
Dauwy  in  which  he  has  represented  himself  as 
an  artist  drawing  by  candle-light,  was  also  in 
this  coUection :  it  cost  the  Count  two  thousand 
four  hundred  roubles.  The  rest  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Leonardo  da  Finci,  Sasso  FerraiOy 
Lanfiranc^  Teniers,  Vimdyhe^  and  other  eminent 
masters. 


ti«8. 


In  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  was  an  antient  lyre  f^^^' 
of  bronze^  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  ever  found.    It  was  modelled  by 
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CHAP.  Camparesi,  in  wood.  A  vase  of  lazulUe  was 
shewn^  as  having  been  found  in  Herculaneuni, 
which  is  very  doubtfiil.  It  is  common,  in  col- 
lections of  this  nature,  to  attribute  the  antiqui- 
ties of  other  cities  of  Magna  Gr^cia^  and  even 
modem  alabaster  vases,  to  Herculaneum;  al- 
though every  thing  found  in  the  excavations 
there  be  rigidly  reserved  for  the  Museum  of  his 
Sicilian  Majesty.  Greek  vases,  from  sepulchres 
in  Italy,  are  very  often  called  Herculanean; 
but  no  such  works  in  ierrorcotta  have  yet 
been  found  there.  The  rarest  antiquities  in 
Count  GohvkifCs  Collection  were  vessels  of 
antient  glass,  at  least  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
There  was  one  of  these,  standing  near  a  window^ 
filled  with  earth,  in  which  had  been  planted 
a  Dutch  tulip ;  of  course^  it  was  liable  to  be 
broken  every  instant.  Fases,  on  which  were 
represented  subjects  illustrating  the  earliest 
ages  of  Grecian  History,  were  seen  lying  on  the 
floor,  like  the  neglected  toys  of  children.  No 
person  had  exceeded  the  liberality  of  Count 
Gohvkin,  in  making  any  addition  to  his  Collec- 
tion; but  no  one  became  sooner  wearied  by  pos- 
session. These  zufi^fiX/u  were  therefore  rather 
objects  of  his  caprice  than  of  his  study,  and 
have  probably  by  this  time  found  their  way  to 
other  .cities  of  Europe.  Enormous  sums  had 
been  lavished  to  procure  the  black  porcelain  of 
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Ji^im;  but  when  we  arrived,  many  beautiful  chap. 
veaaeia,  made  of  this  porcelain,  were  also  filled  v.  .y'...^ 
with  earth  and  flowers.  Several  fine  busts,  from 
the  celebrated  cabinet  of  Ck)unt  Caylus,  adorned 
the  apartments :  also  a  tBarble  vase  which  be- 
longed to  the  famous  Mengs,  and  had  been 
brought  firom  Mome  to  Moscow,  by  the  Grand- 
chamberlain  Suyalof.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  conchology :  it  might 
therefore  astonish  us  more  than  others^  to  see  a 
single  shell,  called  the  Great  Hammer,  of  no 
external  beauty,  but  shaped  like  the  instrument 
of  that  name,  for  which  the  late  Mr.  Farster  of 
London  received  of  the  Count  one  thousand 
roubles^ 

After  a  particular  description  of  Count  Gohv- 
kifCs  Museum,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  those 
of  less  note  in  Moscow.  We  shall  therefore  pass 
hastily  over  a  few  of  the  principal  Collections.* 
The  gallery  of  pictures  of  the  Grand-chamberlain  oaUeryor 

**         *  GaUixvu 


was  the  most  extensive:  the  palace 
itself  being  highly  magnificent ;  and  a  set  of 
stately  apartments,  terminated  by  a  vast  gallery, 
was  entirely  filled  with  paintings.    In  so  vast 

(1)  **  He  fomUhes  his  doMt  lint,  and  fills 

Tht  crbuded  shelrei  with  raritlct  of  thellt  i 

Addi  Orient  pewit,  which  ftom  the  oonchs  be  drew. 

And  ell  the  sptlUing  stonet  of  Turiont  hue." 

Drydbn. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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^  HAP.  an  assemblage,  there  ward  doubtless  many  in^ 
V— vr^  different  productions;  but,  among  them,  some 
paintings  of  unequalled  merit,  and  especially  one 
pf  the  finest  works  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  sub^ 
ject  represented  the  martyrdom  of  Si.  SehasHan  ; 
and  it  had  been  executed  with  all  his  sublimity 
sind  energy.  The  gallery  was  chiefly  filled  with 
pictures  by  the  Flemish  Masters. 

Library  of      The  Hbronf,   botanic  s^arden.  and  museum  of 

potter  iinc.  ^  J*  O  ^ 

Count  Boiterline,  ranked  among  the  finest  sights 
in  Europe.  That  nobleman  had  not  only  coir 
lected  the  rarest  copies  of  all  the  Classic  Authors ; 
but  of  some  of  them,  particularly  of  Virgil,  he 
had  so  many  editions,  that  they  were  sufficient 
alone  to  constitute  a  library.  His  books  were 
not  kept  in  one  particular  apartment,  but  they 
occupied  a  number  pf  different  rooms.  They 
were  all  bound  beneath  hi^  own  roof;  aff^rding^ 
sufficient  employment  for  several  workmen, 
retained  constantly  in  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
He  had  almost  all  the  Editiones  Principles ;  and 
his  collection  of  books  printed  during  ih^J^eexak 
century  amounted  to  near  six  thousand  volumes* 
According  to  Orlandi\  the  number  of  works 
*  ■  ■  '  , 

(l)  Ofigine  e  Progressi  tkOa  Siampm,  da  Perggrim.  Amtm,  OrUmdu 
Bonoma,  1723.  The  author  found  OrkmdCM  hmoA-mt^ng,  and  tlM 
signature  of  his  name,  in  a  curious  editioB  of  SutiiuSm,  io  the  Mmij^m 
library,  Ain-th  mittt.  See  the  aecount  •!  it  m  Pemumts  HiHory  if 
Whitefwd  and  HofyweU,  p.  83. 
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printed  during  that  period  amounted  to  one  ^fjf' 
thousand  three  hundred  and  three.  It  is  there-  v^,^^^^,^ 
fore  probable,  that  nearly  all .  of  them  were 
ccmtained  in  Count  Bcftterlme's  Collection.  The 
catalogue  of  this  part  of  his  library  filled  two 
folio  volumes.  He  procured  from  Paris  the 
celebrated  work  of  Theodore  de  Bry,  a  coUection 
of  voyages,  with  beautiful  wood-cuts :  and  had 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  obtain  from  all  countries 
a  complete  series  of  Ecclesiastical  annals ;  these 
already  amounted  to  forty  volumes  in  folio. 
This  immense  hbrary  was  divided  into  six 
distinct  classes.  His  pictures  were  not  so 
numerous ;  but  they  were  well  chosen. 

The  botanic  garden^  (botany  being  his  fit-  ^^^ 
vourite  pursuit,)  contained  a  green-house,  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  world.  At  one  end  of 
it  was  a  small  library  of  botanical  works: 
here  be  had  the  advantage  of  studying  with  the 
fiving  specimens  before  him.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  we 
found  the  plants  of  the  frigid  zone,  and  of 
the  warmest  climates^  flourishing  in  greater 
beauty  than  we  had  seen  them  possess  in  a 
state  of  nature.  They  were  more  perfect^ 
because  they  were  preserved  from  all  external 
injury,  and  were  at  the  same  time  healthy. 
We  asked  him  how  such  a  variety  of  plahts, 
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requiring  such  different  culture^  situation^  and 
temperature,  could  be  thus  nourished  beneath 
the  same  roof.  He  said  that  the  principal 
fault  among  gardeners  consisted  in  their  mode 
of  watering ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  performed 
almost  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands; 
acknowledging,  that,  although  botanists  were 
much  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  his  plants, 
he  was  himself  indebted,  for  all  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired,  to  our  countryman  MiUer, 
whose  works  were  always  near  him.  In  his 
garden,  the  plants  of  Siberia  flourished  in  the 
open  air.  The  Spima  crenaia,  and  the  Bosa 
uiustriacaj  or  Pcestan  Rose^  were  in  ftiU  bloom  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May.  Almost  all  the  firuit- 
trees  in  Moscow  had  perished  during  the  former 
winter.  The  Count  smiled  when  we  spoke  of 
the  facility  with  which  he  might  obtain  the 
Siberian  plants.     '*  I  receive  them  all,"  said  he, 

'*  from  England:  nobody  here  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  collect  either  seed  or  plants ;  and  I 
am  compelled  to  send  to  your  country  for  things 
that  grow  wild  in  my  own." 


Fhiloio- 
phicai  In- 


In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  collection 

Sibiim^'ts.  already  noticed,  belonging  to  this  nobleman, 

we  were  shewn  another  set  of  apartments  filled 

with  all  sorts  of  philosophical  instruments.    This 

collection  alone  appeared  sufficient  to  have  em* 
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ployed  the  time  and  fortune  of  a  single  individual,    ^^f  f • 
It  consisted  of  electrical  apparatus y  telescopes^  the  ^   ■■»■  ^^ 
whole  furniture  of  a  chemical  laboratory ^  models, 
pieces  of  mechanism,  the  most  curious  and  ex- 
Ipensive  balances,  and  almost  every  instrument 
of  the  useful  Arts*. 

The  collection  of  minerals,  shells,  birds,  ^hes.  Natural 

/•    T%  History. 

quadrupeds,  and  the  cabmet  of  medals  of  Paul 
Gregorovitz  Demidqf,  had  been  considered  by 
travellers  more  worth  seeing  than  any  other 
Museum  in  Moscow^.  We  did  not  obtain  admis^- 
-sion.  His  library  contained  five  thousand 
volumes,  chiefly  on  subjects  of  Natural  History. 
The  minerals  of  Prince  Urusof,  and  of  Prince  Paxd 
Galitzin,  were  of  the  highest  beauty  and  mag^ 
nificence.  The  former  of  these  princes  gave  five 
thousand  roubles  for  a  single  specimen.  But 
among  all  the  surprising  articles  in  Natural  His- 
tory that  we  saw  in  Moscow,  the  most  worthy  of 
admiration  were  two  mineralogical  specimens, 
the  one  df  Malachite,  and  the  other  of  Siberian 
emerald,    in   the  audience-chamber  of  Prince 


(l)    ''  T6  tell  their  costly  fumitare  were  long ; 

The  summer's  day  would  end  before  thc^sonflf  $ 
1^  porehase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store. 
Would  make  the  migh^  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  wQl."  Dkydbiv. 

(9)  Vojraga  de  Detn  nao^,  torn.  UL  p.897. 
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^jf'  Alexander  GaKttin.  These  were  placed  alone> 
independent  of  any  cabinet,  upon  two  pedestals, 
opposite  to  a  throne,  whereon  the  Prince  and 
Princess  sat,  on  days  of  ceremony.  His  Excel- 
lency condescended  to  exhibit  them  to  us. 
They  were  far  beyond  all  estimation ;  because 
the  value  of  such  things  depends  entirely  upon 
the  power  and  wealth  which  might  enable  a 
Prince  or  a  Sovereign  to  obtain  them.  The 
first,  or  the  mass  of  green  carbonated  coppery  com- 
monly called  Malachiiey  was  not  only  the  largest 
example  of  that  substance  ever  discovered,  but 
it  was  also  the  most  beautiful.  It  was  found  in 
the  Siberian  mines;  and  in  every  circumstance  of 
form  and  colour,  to  interest  a  naturalist,  or  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  the  lapidary,  it  had  never 
been  surpassed.  Its  delicate  sur&ce,  of  the 
most  beautiftil  silky  lustre,  exhibited  all  those 
mammillary  nodes  and  zones  which  denote  the 
stalactite  origin  of  the  mineral  Its  interior^  al- 
though exquisitely  variegated,  was  entire  and 
compact ;  and,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  cutting 
into  plates,  would  have  been  inestimable  ia  the 
hands  of  jewellers.  The  weight  of  this  enormous 
mass  must  have  been  at  least  a  ton.  While  we 
remained  in  Hoe  city,  a  dealer  offered  six  thousand 
roubles  for  it ;  but  the  prince  refused  to  sell  it 
The  companion  of  this  extraordinary  product  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  of  equal,  siase,  waa  not  less 
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wonderful:  it  was  a  mass  of  numberless  5't^man  ^^^■^' 
emef-aUs,  lying  in  their  natural  repository ;  this 
they  traversed  in  all  directions ;  eidxibiting  the 
most  beautiful  aystalUziUian  that  can  be  con^* 
ceived^  and  every  possible  diversity  of  size^ 
Bhape^  and  colour. 


Ftazemshojfs  collection  of  the  current 
coiD  of  the  world  was  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  Prince  Alexander 
Schefbaiqf  had  also  a  magnificent  cabinet  of 
Natural  History. 

The  number  of  English  horse-dealers,  ftnd  Cngfish 
English  groomsj  in  Moscow,  was,  at  this,  time.  Dealers, 
very  great.  They  were  in  high  favour  among 
the  nobles.  The  Governor  of  the  city  was  con^ 
Mdered  particularly  skilful  in  choosing  hordes. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  nobles  repeat 
the  pedigree  of  their  favourites,  aa  if  on  an 
English  race-course :  **  This,"  said  they,  **  was 
the  son  of  Eclipse;  dam  by  such  a  one ;  grand- 
dam  by  another  f  and  90  on,  through  a  list  of 
names  taught  by  their  grooms,  but  having  no 
•more  real  reference  to  their  cattle  than  to  the 
moon.  English  saddles  and  bridles  also  sold  at 
very  advanced  prices. 

Passing  the  public    streets  of  the  city,  a 
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number  of  men  and  women  are  often  B&ea  stark 
naked,  lounging  about  before  the  pUblic  baths, 
and  talkmg  together,  without  the  smallest  saise 
of  shame,  or  of  the  mdecency  of  the  exhibition. 
In  many  parts  of  Russia,  as  in  Lapkmd,  the 
males  and  females  bathe  promiscuously.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  clergyman's  daughter,  with 
imsuspecting  simpUdty,  did  the  honours  of  the 
bath  for  Acerh,  at  Kemi,  in  the  north  of  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia^.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants 
of  these  northern  nations  have  endured  tiie 
suffocating  heat  of  their  vapour  batks^  which  is 
so  great  that  EngUshmen  would  not  conceiYe  it 
possible  to  exist  an  instant  in  such  temperature^ 
they  stand  naked,  covered  with  profuse  perspi* 
ration,  cooling  themselves  in  the  open  air;  in 
summer  they  plunge  into  cold  water;  during 
winter  they  roll  about  in  snow;  without  sus-^ 
taining  any  injury,  or  ever  catching  cold.  When 
the  Russians  leave  a  bath  of  this  kind^  they 
moreover  drink  copious  draughts  of  mead,  as 
cold  as  it  can  be  procured.  These  practices, 
which  would  kill  men  of  other  naticms,  seined 
to  delight  them,  and  to  add  strength  to  their 
constitutiens* 


(1)  See  Aoerbi's  Trmveb,  toL  L  ^  338.   Lmi. 
scene  is  deicribed.  Tho  apithor  has  often  heaM 
the  seme  cireomstaiice,  dwiaff  the  time  th^  wei« 


1803.  where  this 
5ipMr  j^nerli  fdete 
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Being  troubled  with  rheumatic  pain,  brotght 
on  by  .a  sudden  change  of  weather,  (the  thermo* 
meter  felling,  in  one  day,  from  84^  of  Fahrenheit, 
nearly  to  the  freezing  point,)  the  author  was 
persuaded  to  try  a  Russian  bath.  Nothing  can 
be  more  filthy  or  more  revolting  than  one  of 
these  places,  for  they  are  commonly  filled  with 
Termin.  He  had  been  recommended,  however, 
to  use  the  Georgian  Bath,  situate  in  the  Slobodan 
or  suburbs:  this  being  described. as  the  best  in 
Moscow.  It  required  more  courage  to  enter  this 
den  than  many  of  our  countrymen  would  exert 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  building  was  a  small 
urooden  hut :  at  one  end  of  it  there  was  a  recess, 
black  and  fearfrd  as  the  entrance  to  Tartarus^ 
Two  naked  figures,  with  long  beards,  conducted 
him  to  this  spot;  where  pointing  to  a  plank 
covered  by  a  single  sheet,  with  a  pillow,  they 
told  him  to  deposit  his  clothes  there,  and  to 
repose,  if  he  thought  proper;  but,  upon  the 
sheet,  a  number  of  cockroaches  and  crickets  had 
usurped  the  only  spot  where  a  person  might 
venture  to  sit  down.  As  soon  as  he  was  un- 
.dressed,  they  led  him,  through  a  gloomy  passage, 
hito  a  chamber  called  the  bath ;  the  ceremonies 
of  which  place  will  now  be  particularly  described. 

Upon  the  left  hand  were  cisterns  of  water ; 
and  upon  the  edges  of  those  cisterns  appeared 
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^if  t*'  ^  ^^  ^^  polished  brass  vessels.  Towards  the 
right  was  a  stove ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  a  step  to  a  platform  elevated  above  the 
floor.  The  hot  vapour  being  collected  near  the 
roof,  the  more  the  bather  ascends,  the  greater 
is  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  he  is  exposed* 
A  choice  of  temperature  is  therefore  offered  to 
him.  On  each  side  of  the  platform  was  a  stove^ 
in  shape  exactly  resembling  the  tombs  in  our 
church-yards.  The  upper  surface  of  each  stove 
was  covered  with  a  bed  of  reeds ;  and  over  the 
reeds  was  placed  a  sheet.  The  author  was 
directed  to  mount  upon  one  of  these  stoves, 
and  to  extend  himself  upon  the  sheet :  having 
done  this,  he  found  himself  nearly  elevated 
to  the  roof  of  the  bath,  and  the  heat  of  the 
ascending  vapour  threw  him  immediate^  iato 
a  most  profuse  perspiration.  The  sensation 
resembled  what  he  had  formerly  experieiiced 
in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  called  the  Bath  tf 
Neroy  upon  the  coast  of  Jftzia,  near  Naples.  He 
neglected  to  take  a  tiiermometer  with  him  on 
this  occasion ;  but  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
a  Russian  bath  is  well  known:  it  varies  (ac- 
cordmg  to  Starch^)  from  104*  to  ]27?  of  Fakren- 
heit ;  and  sometimes,  upon  the  upper  stages  near 


(l)  ThhFeau  de  VEmpirtde  Ruttie,  torn,  I.  p.  380.   The  dep^eei  of 
tenpemture  are  catimAted  by  Shrek  mccotdiag  ta  the  icale  of  Rdm 
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the  roof,  it  is  twenty  degrees  above  fever  heat*,  ^^ff  • 
Thus  situate,  a  man  began  to  rub  his  skin  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  until  the  exterior  surface  of  it 
peeled  off.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this 
operation  with  the  woollen  cloth,  he  was  desired 
to  descend;  and  then  several  vessels  of  warm 
water  were  poured  upon  his  head,  whence  it  fell 
all  over  his  body.  He  was  next  placed  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  assistant  washed  his  hair, 
scratching  his  head  in  all  parts.  Afterwards, 
lie  again  made  him  ascend  the  stove;  where 
€mce  more  being  stretched  at  length,  a  copious 
lather  of  soap  was  prepared,  and  his  body  was 
again  rubbed:  after  this  he  was  made  to  descend 
a  second  time,  and  was  again  soused  with 
vessels  of  water.  He  was  then  desired  to  ex- 
tend himself  (blithe  stove  for  the  third  tuxie,  and 
informed  that  tiie  gresdbest  degree  of  heat  would 
now  be  given.  To  prepare  for  this,  they  cau- 
tioned him  to  Ue  with  his  %;e  downwards,  and 
not  to  raise  his  head.  Birch  boughs  were  now 
brought,  with  their  leaves  on«  and  dipped  in 
soap  and  hot  water :  with  these  they  began  to 
scrub  him  afresh :  a^t.  the  same  time,  some  hot 
water  being  cast  upon  red*hot  cannon-^balls  and 
upon  the  principal  stove,  such  a  vapour  passed 
all  over  him,  that  it  came  like  a  sl3?eam  of  fire. 


(Hi  aqu«l  to  US*  Of  FOrtnkmt. 


BatlM. 
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CHAP.    If  he  ventured  to  raise  his  head  but  for  an 

VII  I. 

^1  ^m' J  instant,  and  draw  in  his  breath,  it  seemed  like 
inhaling  flames.  It  was  impossible  to  endure 
this  for  any  length  of  time;  therefore  finding 
himself  unable  to  cry  out,  he  forced  his  way 
down  from  the  stove,  and  was  conducted  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  room :  here  being  seated  upoa 
the  floor,  and  the  doors  being  opened,  he  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  out  of  the  bath. 

Nidmiai  Eminent  physicians  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
of  pghiic  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  to  the 
importance  of  public  baths,  and  of  countenancing 
.  their  use  by  every  aid  of  example  and  of  encou- 
ragement. While  we  wonder  at  their  prevalence 
among  all  the  Eastern  and  Northern  nations,  may 
we  not  lament  that  they  are  so  little  known  in  our 
own  country  ?  We  might,  perhaps,  find  reason 
to  allow,  that  erysipelas,  surfeit,  rheumatism, 
colds,  and  many  other  evils,  especially  cutaneous 
and  nervous  disorders,  would  be  alleviated,  if 
not  prevented,  by  a  proper  attention  to  bathing* 
The  inhabitants  of  countries  where  the  bath  is 
constantly  used,  have  recourse  to  it,  in  the  fiill 
confidence  of  being  able  to  remove  such  com-^ 
plaints ;  and  they  are  rarely  disappointed.  In 
England,  baths  are  considered  only  as  articles  of 
luxury;  yet  throughout  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia,  through  all  Finland,  Lapland^  Sweden^ 
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and  Norway  J  there  is  no  cottage  so  poor,  no  hut  ^^^^ 
80  destitute,  but  it  possesses  its  vapour  bath} 
whither  all  the  family  resort  every  Saturday  at  the. 
least,  and  every  day  in  case  of  sickness.  Xiady 
Mary  Wortley  Monlaguey  in  despite  of  all  the. 
prejudices  then  prevalent  in  England  agamst 
inoculatiany  introduced  this  blessing  from 
Thriey.  And  if  some  other  patriotic  individual^ 
of  equal  influence,  would  endeavour  to  establish 
throughout  Great  Britain  the  use  of  warm  and 
vapour  baths f  the  inconveniences  of  our  climate 
might  be  done  away.  Perhaps,  at  a  future  pe« 
nod,  donations  for  public  baths  may  become  as 
frequent  as  the  voluntary  subscriptions  whereby 
hospitals  are  maintained ;  and  a  grateful  people 
may  commemorate  the  service  they  have  ren- 
dered to  society  by  annual  contributions  for  their 
support.  But  when  we  recollect  that  the  illus- 
trious Bacon  in  vain  lamented  the  disuse  of  baths 
among  Europeans,  we  have  little  reason  to  indulge 
the  expectation.  At  the  same  time,  an  addi- 
tional testimony  to  their  salutary  effects,  in. 
affording  longevity  and  vigorous  health  to  a 
people  otherwise  liable  to  mortal  diseases  from 
their  rigorous  climate  and  unwholesome  diet, 
may  conduce  towards  their  introduction.  Among 
the  Antients,  baths  were  public  edifices,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  Government :  they 
were  considered  as  institutions  founded  in  abso- 
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CHAP,  lute  necessityi  and  unavoidably  due  to  decency 
ym^i^um*  and  to  deanlinefts.  Rtme^  under  her  Emperon, 
numbered  nearly  a  thousand  such  buildings;  and 
these,  besides  their  utility,  were  regarded  an 
master-pieces  of  architectural  skill  and  of  sump<- 
tttous  decoration.  In  Ruma,  Ihey  have  only 
vapour  baths ;  and  these  are,  for  the  most  party 
in  wretched  wooden  hovels.  If  wood  be  de- 
ficient, they  are  formed  of  mud,  or  scooped  in  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes :  but  in  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles,  however  they  may  vary  in  the 
splendour  of  their  materials,  the  plan  of  their 
construction  is  always  the  same. 

This  universal  custom  of  the  bath  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Muscovites  and  more  Oriental  people : 
but  there  are  many  other ;  such^  for  instance,  aa 
the  ceremony  of  kowUng  and  tearing  the  hair  at 
the  death  of  relatives ;  the  practice  among  the 
nobles  of  employing  slaves  to  rub  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  in  order  to  induce  sleep ;  and  the  custom 
of  maintaining  buffoons,  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  relate  strange  and  extravagant  tales  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

feSJiS^  As  a  conclusion  to  this  chs^ter^  a  few  words 
may  be  added  ocmceming  the  state  of  the  Famd- 
ling  Hospital ;  a^  the  Institution  of  that  name  in 
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Petersburg  excites  the  interest  and  attention  of  ^i^' 
all  foreigners ;  although  it  be  but  a  branch  of  the 
more  magnificent  establishment  of.  the  same 
nature  in  the  east  angle  of  the  Khitay  Gorod  at 
Moscow.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  been 
sufficiently  described  by  preceding  authors  ^ 
Of  the  latter,  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary 
to  add,  that,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  prior  to 
the  year  1 786,  it  had  received  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  infants. 
Of  this  number,  one  thousand  and  twenty  had 
left  the  asylum ;  and  there  remained  six  thou- 
sand and  eighty  at  that  time*.  In  1792,  the 
number  of  children  in  the  house  amounted  to  two 
thousand;  and  about  three  thousand  belonging 


(1)  $nce  the  fomidatioii  of  these  two  estahlishmentSy  limilar  intti- 
totioiift  have  taken  place  in  other  towns  of  Rumas  such  as  TVild, 

(S)  SiercKs  TahUtm  de  Btutie,  torn.  L  p.  331.  Upon  the  great  mor- 
tality which  this  statement  allows,  the  author  makes  the  following^ 
judlcioos  remarks :  f '  Si  cette  note,  adopts  d'aprte  un  ^crivain  trds- 
T^ridique  sur  d'aatres  points,  est  ezacte,  la  perte  que  cet  ^tabUssement 
a  essuy^  par  la  mortality  des  enfans,  est  sans  doute  tr£s-consid^rable : 
mais  elle  le  parottrait  beaucoup  moins,  si  Ton  examinait  le  nombre  de 
ceux  qui  sont  morts  au  moment  d'y  £tre  re^,  aussl  bien  que  de  ceux 
qui  y  ont  port^  le  f^erme  de  leur  destruction.  Pour  determiner  I'^tat 
exact  de  la  mertalit^  de  cett^  maison,  il  fsudrait  savoir  le  nombr^ 
d'enfans  parfaitement  sains  qui  y  sont  entr^ ;  car  ceux  que  Ton  port^ 
i  ThApital,  aassitAt  aprte  qu'ils  ont  ^t^  baptist,  ne  peuvent  dtre  regard^ 
que  eomme  des  Yictiines  d^ou^s  k  la  mort :  il  y  aurait  done  la  plus 
grande  iiyustice  II  attribner  leur  perte  it  un  ^blissement  remplj 
d'bumanit^,  qui  enrichit  annoellement  I'^tat  d*un  nombre  toi\}ours  plui^ 
coiitid|6rmblede  citoyens  sains,  actift,  et  industrieux." 
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CHAP,  to  the  estabUfihment  were  at  nurge  in  the  coun. 
^-  "I"  ^  try.  Every  peasant  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
an  infant  had  a  monthly  allowance  of  a  rouble  and 
a  half.  Every  month,  such  of  the  children  as 
have  been  vaccinated  are  sent  into  the  country, 
where  they  remain  until  the  age  of  five  years. 
Before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  the  mor- 
tality was  much  greater  among  them  than  it 
is  at  present,  although  they  were  inoculated  for 
the  small-pox  \ 


{\)H^ef's  MS,  JounuU. 
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yisU  to  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow— his  Cotiversation — 
Convent  of  Nicoll  na  Psrb.era— Funeral  of  Prince 
Galitzin — Stalls  Jbr  Fruit  and  Food — Sparrow  Hill — 
Pullic  Morals — Banquets  of  the  Nohles — Barbarous 
Etiquette  observed  at  Russian  Talles — Anecdote  of  two 
English  Gentlemen — Precautions  to  be  used  in  travel- 
Ut^— Dealers  in  \iitu—Adventvrers  and  Swindlers-^- 
Immense  IVealth  of  the  Nobles — Condition  of  the 
Peasants. 

A.  cinuous  contrast  to  the  splendour  in  which    chap. 
we  had  hitherto  beheld   Plato,   archbiahop  of  ■ 

Moscow,  was  offered,  during  a  visit  we  made  to  ]^^ji^ 
him  at  the  Convent  of  Nicoll  na  Perrera,  a  semi-  "*  «w™. 
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CHAP,   nary  for  young  priests  near  the  city.    We  had 
V    ■■»■  mt  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  this  remarkable  man.     He  was  preceptor 
to  the  Emperor  Paul  ;    and  is  known  to  the 
world  by  his    correspondence  with  Monsieur 
Conrcnt  of  /)j^e?M.     Udou  our  arrival  at  the  convent,  we 
Perrera.     wcrc  told  hc  was  thcu  Walking  in  a  small  gar- 
den, the  care  of  which  constituted  his  principal 
pleasure;   and  the    employment  characterized 
the  simplicity  and  the  innocence  of  his  Ufe.    As 
we  entered  the  garden,  we  found  him  seated 
upon  a  turf  bank,  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
refectory,  attended  by  a  bishop,  an  old  man  his 
vicar,  the  abb^  of  the  monastery,  and  some 
other  of  the  monks.    We  could  scarcely  believe 
our  eyes,  when  they  told  us  it  was  Plato :  for 
although  we  had  often  seen  him  in  his  archiepis- 
copal  vestments,  his  rural  dress  had  made  ^ch 
an  alteration,  that  we  did  not  know  him.     He 
was  habited  in  a  striped  silk  bed-gown,  with  a 
night-cap  upon  his  head  like  the  silk  nets  com- 
monly worn  by  Italian  postillions ;  having  also 
a  pair  of  woollen  stockings  upon  his  legs,  the 
feet  of  which  were  of  coarse  linen,  fastened  on 
with  twine  in  a  most  uncouth  manner.     He  was 
without  shoes,  but  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers  lay 
at  some  distance.     By  his  side,  upon  the  bank, 
was  placed  his  broad-brinmoied  straw  hat,  offering 
a  correct  model  of  the  Athenian  pileus^  and  such 
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as  Ae  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church  have  ^^^  ^* 
always  worn:  the  shepherdesses  of  the  Alps 
now  wear  the  same  kmd  of  hat.  In  the  hat-band 
he  had  placed  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers.  His 
white  beard,  added  to  the  mildness  of  his  ani- 
mated countenance,  gave  to  his  features  a  most 
pleasing  expression.  He  desired  to  know  who 
we  were;  and  being  answered.  Englishmen; 
"  What!"  said  he,  ** all  Englishmen ?  I  wonder 
what  your  countrymen  can  find  sufficiently 
interesting  in  Russia,  to  bring  you  do  far  from 
home ;  and  in  such  times  as  these  f"  But  having 
made  this  observation  in  the  French  language, 
he  looked  cautiously  around  him,  and  began  ta 
ask  the  monks,  severally,  whether  they  under- 
stood French.  Finding  them  perfectly  ignorant 
of  that  language,  he  bade  us  to  sit  by  him; 
while,  the  rest  forming  a  circle  near  him,  he 
entertained  us  with  a  conversation,  in  which 
there  was  enough  of  science,  of  wit,  and  of  free- 
dom, to  astonish  any  traveller,  in  such  a  country, 
and  at  such  a  period.  Memory  has  scarcely 
retained  even  that  part  of  it  which  concerned 
the  manners  of  his  countrymen. 

''Well,**  said  he,  **you  thought  me  perhaps  a 
curiosity;  and  you  find  me  as  naturally  disposed 
fijr  observation  as  you  could  wish"  (pointing  to 
his  woollen  stockings  and  his  strange  dress), 

o  2 
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CHAP.  «  an  old  man  bending  with  years  and  infinni- 
ties."  We  replied,  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
Ceremony  of  the  Reswrreciiony  we  had  the  honour 
to  see  him  in  his  greatest  splendour,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Kremlin.  **  And  what  did  yo^  think* 
of  that  ceremony?"  said  he.  We  answered, 
that  **  we  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most 
solemn  we  had  ever  witnessed ;  not  excepting 
even  that  of  the  Benediction  at  Rome ;"  "  — ^and 
interesting?"  added  the  archbishop.  We  assured 
him  that  we  considered  it  as  highly  inter* 
esting:  at  this  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
holding  his  sides,  and  saying,  **  We  had  lost  a 
night's  rest  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  a  religion 
we  did  not  profess,  and  called  it  interesting.'' 

We  accompanied  him  round  his  garden, 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
serenity  of  the  climate.  "  But  do  you,"  said 
he,  ''prefer  our  climate  to  your'sr"  We  told 
him,  that  we  had  found  the  Russian  climate 
severe^  but  the  cold  weather  in  winter  not 
attended  with  so  much  humidity  as  in  England; 
that  the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  dry — 
"  O  yes,**  said  he, "  very  dry  indeed!  and  it  has, 
in  ccmsequence,  dried  up  all  our  fruit-trees/' 


Afterwards,  he  inquired  whither  we  were 
ing:  and  being  told  to  ICiAim  Tartary  and  to 
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CofuUmiinople, — *'  God  preserve  youT  he  ex-    ^^^^* 
claimed,    "  what  a  journey!    But  nothing  is  ^— ">^"  "^ 
difficult  to  Englishmen;   they  traverse  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth.    My  brother,"  continued 
he,  "  was  a  traveller,  and  educated  in  your 
country,  at  Oxford;  but  I  have  never  been  any- 
where, except  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  I  should 
have  been  delighted  in  travelling,  if  I  had  en- 
joyed the  opportunity ;  for  books  of  Travels  are 
my  favourite  reading.     /  have  lately  read^  and 
the  significant  smile  by  which  the  words  were 
accompanied  could  not  be  misunderstood  \  **  the 
Voyage  of  Lord  Macartney  T — He  laughed,  how- 
ever, at  the  result  of  his  brother's  education. 
"  The  English,""  said  he,  "  taught  him  to  de- 
claim, in  their  way:   he  used  to  preach  his 
fine  flourishing  sermons  to  us  Russians;   very 
fine  sermons!    but  they  were   all   translated 
firom  the  English.    Some  of  your  divines  write 
beautifully,  but  with  inconceivable  freedom.    It 
was   once   discussed  in   an   English  sermon. 
Whether  a  people  had  power  to  dethrone  their 
King.**    "  Your  Eminence  may  say  more,"  said 
one  of  our  party;   "  we  had  once  a  prelate, 
who,  preaching  before  his  Sovereign,  felt  himself 


(1)  The  Riutkmt  exulted  very  much  in  the  lailure  of  Lord  Maeari- 
ne^t  cmbttBiy  to  China:  and  I  heliere  H  is  now  generally  known,  that 
our  want  of  tuccess  was  owing  to  the  prompt  manceuvres  of  the  Ouri 
qfPeUrOmrg^,  with  regard  to  that  eountiy. 
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^?x  ^'  at  liberty  to  discuss  his  conduct  to  his  ftw^e." 
"  /  wishy^  said  he,  "  we  had' such  a  fellow  fere/"-— 
but,  aware  of  the  interpretation  which  might 
be  pat  upon  his  words,  and  perhaps  not  daring 
to  end  with  them,  he  added,  after  a  pause,  **  we 
would  send  him,  to  enjoy  the  fiill  liberty  of  preach^ 
ing  in  the  Jree  air  of  Siberia.''  He  was  much 
amused  by  a  reply  he  had  once  received  from 
an  English  clergyman,  of  the  fectory  at  Peters- 
burg  J  whom  he  had  asked  if  it  was  his  intention 
ever  to  marry.  ''  If  I  be  fortunate  enough  to 
become  a  bishop,"  said  the  clergyman,  *'  I  shall 
marry  some  rich  citizen's  daughter,  and  live 
at  my  ease\'' 

He  complained  much  of  DutenSf  for  having 
published  his  correspondence,  without  his  per- 
mission; saying,  he  had  therein  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist;  of  which  he 
was  fully  convinced :  but  that  he  much  feared 
the  resentment  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  We  told 
him,  we  thought  his  fears  might  now  subside, 
as  that  Court  was  no  longer  formidable  to  any 
one.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  know  its 
intrigues  and  artifices :  its  character  resembles 
that  of  the  antient  Romans;  patient  in  conceal- 
ing malice ;  prompt  to  execute  it,  when  oppor- 

(l)  The  f^riests  in  the  Greek  Church  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  uot 
the  Bishops, 
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tunity  offers;  and  always  obtaining  its  point  in  ^hap. 
the  end/'  He  then  spoke  of  Fbltaire,  and  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  late  Empress  Cathe- 
KiNB.  "  There  was  nothing,"  said  he,  "  of  which 
she  was  so  vain,  as  of  that  correspondence. 
I  never  saw  her  so  gay,  and  in  such  high  spirits^ 
as  when  she  had  to  tell  me  of  having  received  a 
letter  from  Fbltaire" 

» 
He  conducted  us  to  the  apartments  of  the 

antient  Patriarch,  who  founded  the  convent  and 
who  built  the  church ;  these  he  had  endeavoured 
to  preserve  in  their  pristine  state.  They  con- 
sisted of  several  small  vaulted  Gothic  chambers; 
now  containing  the  library.  We  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask,  if  any  translation  of  the  Classics 
existed  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  among  the 
manuscripts  dispersed  in  different  libraries  of 
the  Russian  monasteries.  He  answered  us  in 
the  negative,  and  said  they  had  nothing  worth 
notice  until  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon\ 
As  he  was  well  versed  in  the  Sclavonicy  we  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  its  relationship  to  the 
Russian.  He  assured  us  the  two  languages 
were  almost  the  same;  that  the  difference  was 
only  a  distinction  of  dialect;  and  that  neither  of 

(8)  The  Patriarch  Nicon,  no  illustrious  in  the  Russian  History,  was 
bom  of  obscure  parents  in  1613,  and  died  in  1681.  Sue  Levesgue  Hut, 
de  Rusrie,  tome  iV.  p,  69.  %\ .    Hamb,  ^  Brunswick,  1 800. 
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CHAP,   them  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Ian* 
%  i*y— ^  guage  of  Finland. 

In  this  convent^  one  hundred  and  fifty  students 
are  instructed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 
and  in  rhetoric.  After  a  certain  time,  they  are 
sent  to  complete  their  education  in  other  semir 
naries  at  Moscow.  The  church  is  lofty  and 
spacious :  the  table  for  the  Sacrament,  as  in  all 
other  Russian  and  Greek  churches,  is  kept  in 
the  Sanctuary,  behind  the  altar,  where  women 
are  not  permitted  to  enter.  The  archbishop^ 
who  had  visited  our  English  church  at  Petersburg^ 
observed  that  our  table  was  uncovered,  except 
when  the  Sacrament  was  administered ;  a  degree 
of  economy  which  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
explam  consistently  with  the  piety  and  the 
liberality  of  the  English  nation.  What  would 
have  been  his  sentiments,  if  he  had  beheld  the 
condition  of  the  Cammumon  tables  in  some  of  our 
country  churches!  In  Russia,  the  altar  is  always 
covered  with  the  richest  cloth,  and  generally 
with  embroidered  velvet. 

Funeral  of      Ou  the  twcuty-eighth  of  May 9  we  again  saw 

Gaiitzin.    Plato  iu  great  pomp,  at  the  burial  of  Prince 

^^-g^    Galitzin,  in  Moscow.     This  ceremony  was  per- 

i^l^\o\  formed  in  a  small  church  near  the  Mareschal 

&^; '  *  /      Bridge.    The  body  was  laid  in  a  superb  crimson 
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coffin^  richly  embossed  with  silver,  and  placed  ^^^^* 
beneath  the  dome  of  the  church.  Upon  a  throne, 
raised  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  stood  the  arch- 
bishop, who  read  the  service.  On  each  side  were 
ranged  the  inferior  clergy,  clothed,  as  usual,  in  the 
most  costly  robes,  bearing  in  their  hands  wax  ta- 
pers, and  burning  incense.  This  ceremony  began 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  Having  obtained  admission 
to  the  church,  we  placed  ourselves  among  the 
spectators,  immediately  behind  his  Eminence. 
The  chaunting  had  a  solemn  and  sublime  effect: 
it  seemed  as  if  choristers  were  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  dome;  and  this  perhaps  was 
really  the  case.  The  words  uttered  were  only 
a  constant  repetition  of  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us  r  or,  in  Russian  *,  "  Ghospodi  pomilui ! **  When 
the  archbishop  turned  to  give  his  benediction  to 
all  the  people,  he  observed  us,  and  added,  in 
Latin,  "  Pax  vobiscum  r  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Russians ;  who,  not  comprehending  the  new 
words  introduced   into  the   service,  muttered 


( I )  These  RuuUm  words  are  written,  in  books  of  good  authority, 
**  Gkotpodi  poimlm  /"  See  Lord  fFkitvwrih's  Account  of  RuMtia,  p.  43. 
Also  Univert,  Hltt,  vol,XWW,  p,  134.  But  they  seem  generally  pro* 
nounced  Rosepodi  pomiia  !  The  supplication  itself  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Heaihen  rUualy  and,  like  other  parts  of  our  Liturgy, 
retains  a  proof  of  indulgence  granted  to  the  pr^udices  of  the  Faihen : 
some  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  forms  used  in  the  Pagan  Afys* 
terin.  Thus  the  Prieti,  before  prayer,  said  £v;^«^W«,  *'  Lrt  us  pray  1*' 
And  the  Kv^n  UlvMff  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!*'  was  a  part -of 
the  Pagan  Uiany.    See  Arrian,  £pici,  L  ii.  c.  7. 
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CHAP,  among  themselves.  Incense  was  then  offered 
to  the  pictures  and  to  the  people:  and,  this  cere- 
mony  ended,  the  archbishop  read  aloud  a  decla- 
ration, purporting  that  the  deceased  had  died  in 
the  true  faith ;  that  he  had  repented  of  his  errors, 
and  that  his  sins  were  absolved.  Then  turning 
to  us,  as  the  paper  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  he 
said  again  in  Latin,  "  This  is  what  all  you 
foreigners  call  the  Passport;  and  you  relate,  in 
your  books  of  Travels,  that  we  believe  no  soul 
can  go  to  heaven  without  it.  Now  I  wish  you 
to  understand  what  it  really  is;  and  to  explain  to 
your  countrymen,  upon  my  authority,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declaration  or  certificate 
concerning  the  death  of  the  deceased."  Then 
laughing,  he  added,  ''  I  suppose  you  conmiit  all 
this  to  paper:  and  some  future  day,  perhaps,  I 
shall  see  an  engraving  of  this  ceremony,  with 
an  old  archbishop  giving  a  dead  man  his  pass- 
port to  St.  Peter'.'' 


i^^ 


( I)  There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Heber's  Jtmnutl  very  characteristic  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  Mr.  Heber^  with  his  friend  Mr*  Thmmimiy 
paid  to  him  a  visit  in  the  Convent  of  Befama:  and,  in  his  description 
of  the  monastery,  I  find  the  following^  account  of  the  Archbishop. 
"  The  space  beneath  the  rocks  is  occupied  by  a  small  chapel,  fur« 
nished  with  a  stove  for  winter  devotion  ;  and  on  the  right-hand  is  a 
little  narrow  cell,  containing  two  colBns;  one  of  which  is  empty,  and 
destined  for  the  present  archbishop;  the  other  contains  the  bones  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Monastery,  who  is  regarded  as  a  Saint.  The  oak 
oofiBn  was-  almost  bit  to  pieces  by  different  persons  afiicted  with  the 
'  tooth- 
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The  lid  of  the  coffin  beiBg  now  removed,  the  chap. 
body  of  the  Prince  was  exposed  to  view;  and 
all  the  relatives,  the  servants,  the  slaves,  and 
the  other  attendants,  began  the  ululation,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Each  person, 
walking  round  the  corpse,  made  prostration 
before  it,  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  deceased. 
The  venerable  figure  of  an  old  slave  presented 
a  most  affecting  spectacle.  He  threw  himself 
flat  upon  the  pavement,  with  a  desperate  degree 

tooth-ache;  for  which  a  rub  on  this  board  is  a  specific.  PAito laofhcd 
as  he  told  us  this ;  but  said,  **  A»  they  do  Ude  bon  coiub,  /  wotUd  not 
tmdeeeive  them"  This  prelate  has  been  long  Tery  tanoos  in  JSmsmi, 
as  a  man  of  ability.  His  piety  has  been  questioned ;  bnt  from  his 
conrersation  we  drew  a  very  favourable  idea  of  him.  Some  of  his  ex- 
pressions would  have  rather  surprised  a  very  strict  religionist ;  bnt  the 
frankness  and  openneu  of  bis  manners,  and  the  liberality  of  his  sen- 
timents, pleased  us  highly.  His  frankness  on  sul^ects  of  politics  was 
remarkable.  The  Clergy  throughout  Atfiia.  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to 
their  Government;  they  are  more  connected  with  the  peasants  thafi 
most  other  classes  of  men,  and  are  strongly  interested  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  oppressions ;  to  many  of  which  they  themselves  are  likewise 
exposed.  They  many  very  much  among  the  daughters  and  sisters  of 
their  own  order,  and  form  almost  a  Cast.  I  think  Bwmaparto  rather 
popular  among  them.  Plato  seemed  to  contemplate  his  success 
as  an  inevitable,  and  not  veiy  alarming  prospect.  He  refused  to  draw 
up  a  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms.  **  If"  said 
he,  *'  they  be  realbf  pemient  and  eonirite,  let  them  shut  np  their  piaces 
{f  jmhUe  amusement  for  a  month,  and  I  wUi  then  celebrate  public 
prayers"  His  expressions  of  dislike  to  the  nobles  and  wealthy  classes 
were  strong  and  singular ;  as  also  the  manner  in  which  he  described 
the  power  of  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  dangers  which  surround  htm, 
suod  the  improbability  of  any  rapid  improvement.  "  It  would  be  much 
better,**  said  he,  '*  had  we  a  Omstitution  Uke  that  of  England:*  Yet  1 
suspect  he  does  not  wish  particularly  well  to  us,  in  our  war  with 
France.'*    Heber's  MS.  JoumaL 
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CHAP,  of  violence,  and,  being  quite  Btunned  by  the 
blow,  remained  a  few  seconds  insensible :  after- 
wards, his  loud  lamentations  were  heard;  and; 
we  saw  him  tearing  off  and  scattering  his  white 
hairs.  He  had,  according  to  the  custom  in 
Russia,  received  his  Uberty  upon  the  death  of 
the  Prince ;  but  choosing  rather  to  consign  him- 
self for  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  a  convent, 
he  retired  for  ever  from  the  world,  saying, 
**  Since  his  dear  old  master  was  dead,  there  was 
no  one  living  who  cared  for  him." 

A  plate  was  handed  about,  containing  boiled 
rice  and  raisins ;  a  ceremony  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  The  face  of  the  deceased  was  then 
covered  with  linen,  and  the  archbishop  poured 
c<Misecrated  oil,  and  threw  a  white  powder, 
probably  lime,  several  times  upon  it,  pronounc- 
ing some  words  in  the  Russian  language;  these 
he  afterwards  repeated  aloud  in  Latin:  *^  Dusi 
thou  art;  and  unto  dust  thou  art  returned!^*  The 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  then  replaced ;  and,  after  a 
requiem,  "  sweet  as  from  blest  voices,"  a  pro- 
cession began  from  the  church  to  a  convent  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  the  body  was  to 
be  interred.  There  was  nothing  solemn  in  this 
part  of  the  ceremony.  It  began  by  the  slaves 
of  the  deceased  on  foot,  all  of  whom  were  in 
mourning.  After  the  slaves,  followed  the  priests. 
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bearing  tapers;  then  was  borne  the  body,  on  a  ^^x5'^ 
eommon  droskyj  the  whip  of  the  driver  being 
bound  with  crape;  afterwards  proceeded  a  line 
of  carriages,  of  the  miserable  order  before  de-' 
scribed.  But,  instead  of  the  slow  movement 
usually  characteristic  of  funeral  processions,  the 
priests  and  the  people  ran  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  the  body  was  jolted  along  in  a  very  indeco- 
rous manner.  Far  behind  the  last  rumbling 
vehicle  were  seen  persons,  running,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  compa- 
nions '. 


(1)  To  this  •ccount  of  a  Rutium  JFkHeral,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a 
deicnption  of  a  Rusiian  Chrititning,  as  it  was  communicated  to  the. 
author  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  in  JIfoicew,  The  ceremony  of 
Baptism  is  as  follows  :-»As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  or  a  few  days  after- 
wards (unless  it  be  too  weak),  the  child  is  carried  to  church  by  the. 
godfathers  and  godmothers;  where,  being  met  at  the  door  by  the 
Priest,  he  signs  the  child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  forehead, 
and  gives  it  the  benediction^  saying,  **  THm  lard  freterve  thy  going 
mU,  and  thjf  coming  in  /"  They  then  walk  up  together  to  the  font, 
iround  the  edge^of  which  the  priest  fastens  four  lighted  wax  candles, 
delivered  to  him  by  the  sponsors,  whom  he  McenMr,  and  consecrates 
the  water  by  dipping  the  cross  into  it  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  : 
then  begins  a  procession  round  the  font,  being  followed  by  the  sponsors 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands :  thus  they  go  about  the  font  three^ 
times.  The  procession  being  over,  the  sponsors  give  the  name  of  the 
diild  to  the  priest,  m  wri<iNg-:  the  priest  puts  the  name  upon  an  image ^ 
which  he  holds  upon  the  child's  breast,  and  asks,  **  ff^giher  the  child 
Mww  tn  Cod  the  Fbiher^  Son,andHofy  GhottV  The  sponsors  having 
aaiwered  yw,  three  times,  they  all  turn  their. backs  to  the  font,  as  a 
algB  of  their  aversion  to  the  three  next  questions  to  be  asked  by  the 
priest,  via.  ''  JfFketker  the  child  renmmce  theDeuUT  Whether  ho  iv- 
hu  angebf    Whether  he  renounce  hio  worhtf   The  sponsors 

answer. 
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The  stalls  of  fruit  and  food  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  prove,  perhaps,  beneficial  to  the  health 


Stalls  fcr 


FVuitand  of  the  people;  especially  to  the  children,  who 
are  ill-fed  at  home.  At  these  places,  for  a  few 
copeehs,  which  they  contrive  to  collect,  they  get 


answer,  "  /  remftmce,"  distinctly,  to  each  question,  and  ^ptt  three 
timet  %^en  the  ground,  in  token  of  maledietign,  (See  Part  11.  Sect.  HI. 
cb.  Til.  p.  S95.  Note  1.  of  these  Travels,  for  further  obserrations  upon 
this  antient  Eastern  mode  of  eurtmgj  Then  they  turn  their  faees  to 
the  font  ag^aiA:  and  beinfi:  aslced  by  the  priest,  "  ff^kether  thep  pr^. 
mite  to  hrimg  up  the  child  m  the  true  Greek  ReHgiom"  the  exorcism 
be^ns:  the  priest  puts  his  hand  upon  the  child,  and  blows  three 
times,  saying  these  words,  "  Get  out  of  the  child,  thou  mmeieem  epirit, 
and  mahe  way  for  the  Hotjf  Ghott :"  he  then  cuts  off  a  lock  of  the 
child's  hair,  wrapi  it  up  In  apiece  of  wax,  and  throws  it  into  the  font ; 
after  which  the  ebild  ii  stripped  quite  naked,  and  the  priest  takes  it 
in  his  arms  and  plunges  it  into  the  water  three  times,  pronouncing  the 
words  of  the  Sacrament,  "  /  baptize  thee  tn  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
rfthe  Son,  and  rfthe  Hofy  Ghost.'* 

Immediately  after  the  immersion,  he  signs  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  (using  for  that  purpose  an  oil  consecrated  by  a  Bishop,)  upon  the 
forehead,  upon  the  breast,  upon  the  shoulders,  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  upon  the  back.  This  is  another  sacrament,  and  it  is  called 
the  Baptismal  Unction :  by  virtue  of  this,  it  is  supposed  the  child  re- 
oeives  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  priest  having  then  pot  a  grain  of  salt  in 
Its  mouth,  puts  a  clean  shirt  upon  it,  and  says,  **  Tkeu  art  as  clean  and 
as  clear  from  original  sin  as  thy  shirt"  He  then  hangs  about  its  neck 
a  little  cross,  of  gold,  silver,  or  lead,  which  is  strictly  preserved  b}-  the 
Russians,  who  deny  Christian  burial  to  such  as  have  not  one  of  these 
crosses  about  them  when  they  die.  Those  who  are  sponsors  for  the 
child  are  looked  upon  as  so  nearly  related,  that  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  intermarr)'.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  midwifie,  or  any  other 
person  except  the  parents,  may  administer  baptism.  Baptism  is  es* 
teemed  the  most  essential  point  of  religion,  for  they  hold  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin ;  and  persons,  who  have  been  notorious  reprobates,  are 
re-admitted  as  members  of  the  Church,  by  repeating  their  baptiSB. 
There  being  no  Confirmatfon  In  this  Church,  baptism,  and 
unction  (above  mentioned),  are  administered  at  the  same  time. 
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a  wholesoime  dinner.  I  saw  them  served  at  the  ^^^^' 
stalls  with  plates  of  boiled  rice,  over  which  was 
poured  a  little  honey;  and  for  each  of  these  they 
paid  about  a  penny  English.  In  the  spring, 
apples  are  exposed  for  sale  (which  the  Russians 
have  a  remarkable  method  of  preserving  through 
the  winter,  though  we  could  not  gain  infbrma* 
tion  how  this  was  done),  baked  pears,  salad, 
salted  cucumbers  (which  are  antiscorbutic,  and 
esteemed  delicious  by  persons  of  every  rank), 
wild  berries,  boiled  rice,  qtuissy  honey,  and 
mead.  As  almost  every  eatable  receives  a 
formal  benediction  from  the  priest,  before  it  is 
considered  fit  for  use,  no  Russian  wall  touch  any 
article  of  food  until  that  ceremony  has  taken 
place.  A  particular  chm'ch,  near  the  Mareschal 
Bridge  J  is  set  apart  for  the  benediction  of  apples ; 
and  this  ceremony  does  not  take  place  until  the 
first  apple  drops  from  the  tree,  which  is  brought 
in  great  form  to  the  priest.  A  Mohammedan  would 
sooner  eat  pork,  than  a  Russian  would  eat  uncon- 
secraiedjruit. 

Having  observed  a  very  rare  Siberian  plant, 
tiie  "  purple-flowered  Henbane"  {Hyoscyamus 
Physalo'ides),  growing  wild  in  the  garden  of  our 
friend  an^  banker,  Mr.  Doughty,  we  thought  the 
season  sufficiently  advanced  to  go,  on  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  Mcy,  upon  a  botanical  excursion  to 
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Sparrow  Hill,  an  emiiience  near  the  city,  much 
celebrated  for  the  view  it  affords  of  Moscow  and 
Hill.  its  environs.  The  sight  is  not  so  pleasing  as 
the  scene  beheld  from  the  Kremlin;  it  is  too 
much  of  a  bird's-eye  prospect;  and,  although 
it  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  city^ 
with  the  rivers,  and  all  its  vast  suburbs,  the 
magnificence  of  the  edifices  is  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  appear  removed.  Upon 
this  hill  one  of  the  former  Sovereigns  began  to 
build  a  palace:  the  foundations  of  this,  with 
vaults  and  cellars  of  brick-work,  are  now  in 
ruins.  From  the  eminence  we  perceived  the 
land  round  Moscow  to  be  low  and  swampy, 
abounding  with  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  of 
course  unhealthy.  The  climate  is  also  dangerr 
ous,  from  sudden  transitions.  The  rapidity  of 
vegetation  was  here  very  striking.  The  English 
"Hlewort,"  or  Ranunculus  ^arta,  was  already 
losing  its  blossom.  Many  other  later  flowers^^ 
by  their  forward  state,  gave  us  notice  that  it 
was  time  to  bid  adieu  to  cities  and  the 
"  busy  haunts  of  men,"  if  we  wished  to  behold 
Nature  in  more  southern  latitudes,  before  she 
became  divested  of  her  smiling  countenance. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Russian,  peasants 
clothe  their  legs  and  feet,  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  seems,  from  its  simplicity  and  the  mate- 
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ml8  used,  to  denote  a  yery  antient  custom.  It  crap. 
prevails,  also,  all  over  Lapkmd,  and  the  northern  ^  ■  -n/— i  ■*> 
territOTies  of  Sweden  and  of  Norway.  The  shoes 
are  made  of  the  matted  bark  of  trees;  the  legs 
being  covered  by  bandages  of  woollen  cloth, 
bound  with  thongs  of  the  same  materials  as  th^ 
sandals.  These  thongs,  passing  through  th6 
loose  texture  of  the  sandal,  and  afterwards  en- 
twined about  the  leg,  keep  the  whole  apparatus 
together. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  filthy  esta-  Puuie 
bUsbment  called  an  Inn,  and  dignified  by  the 


of  JJHdtel  de  ConsiarUinople,  where  we  re- 
sided \  The  master  of  it  had  not  less  than  fiive 
Inmdred  persons,  as  servants,  and  in  other  ca^- 
pacities,  employed  to  assist  him.  In  this  list 
were  included  a  number  of  hired  prostitutes, 
constantly  kept,  in  open  stews  belonging  to  the 
house,  for  the  use  of  die  numerous  guests  by 
whom  it  was  inhabited. 


A  swarm  of  slaves,  attendants,  hirelings,  and  Banqoiji 

of  thf  No* 

dependent  sycophants,  is  remarkably  charac*^  ues. 
teristic  of  the  great  houses  in  Moscow.     The 
nobles  consider  the  honour  of  their  families  as 
being  so  materially  implicated  in  maintaining  a 

<— — ^■'■>— »ii«w       111      m II ii   ■■■     '  >     ■  ■■■     ■  '■ 

(1)  Dnrinf^  Oia  reiffn  of  the  £mpem  Paul,  this  wu  tbe  only,  urn 
to  which  fbreifpien  were  allowed  to  reeort. 
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numerous  table,  that  should  any  one  of  the  'sit* 
tellites  usually  surrounding  them  forsake  Ids 
.post  at  dinner,  to  swell  the  train  of  any  other 
.person,  the  offence  is  rarely  forgiven ;  they  will 
.afterwards  persecute  the  deserter,  by  every 
means  of  revenge  within  their  power.  We  met 
with  persons  who  were  victims  of  their  own 
affability,  in  having  accepted  invitations  which 
decoyed  them  from  the  banquets  of  their  lord. 
Similar  motives  have  given  rise  to  the  prodigious 
hospitality  described  by  travellers.  Before  the 
reign  of  Paul,  a  stranger  was  no  sooner  arrived 
in  Moscow  J  than  the  most  earnest  solicitations 
were  made  for  his  regular  attendance  at  the 
table  of  this  or  that  nobleman.  If  hia  visits 
were  indiscriminstte,  jealousy  and  quarrels  were 
the  inevitable  consequence.  During  the  reign 
of  Paul,  Englishmen  were  guests  likely  to  in- 
volve the  host  in  difficulty  and  danger;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  incurred,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge,  that  the  nobles  felt  them- 
selves highly  gratified  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger ;  and,  having  requested  his  attendance, 
they  would  close  their  gates  upon  his  equipage, 
lest  it  should  be  discerned  by  the  officers  of  the 
police. 

The  curious  spectacle  exhibited  at  their  din- 
ners has  not  a  parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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The  dishes  and  the  wines  correspond  in  grada-    ^^^' 
tion  with  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  guests.  ^     »-    ^ 
These  who  sit  near  the  master  of  the  house  ^re  Etiquette 
suffered  to  have  no  connection  with  the  fere  or  t^^  '': 
the  tenants  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.     In  ^'*^^* 
barbarous  times  we  had  something  of  the  same 
natore  in  England;  and  perhaps  the  custom  is 
not  even  now  quite  extinct  in  Wales,  or  in  English 
Jarm^hoiisesy  where  all  the  femily,  from  the  master 
to  the  lowest  menial,  sit  down  together.    The 
choicest  viands  at  a  Russian  table  are  carefully 
placed  at  the  upper  end^  and  are  handed  to  those 
guests  stationed  near  the  owner  of  th^  mansion, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  sit;  after- 
wards, if  any  thing  remain,  it  is  taken  gradually 
to  the  rest.  Thus  a  degree  in  precedency  makes 
all  the  difference  between  something  and  nothing 
to  eat ;  for  persons  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
are  often  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  an' 
empty  dish.     It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
wines :  the  best  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table;    but,   in  proportion  as  the   guests  are 
removed  from  the  post  of  honour,  the  wine 
becomes  of  a  worse  quality,  until  at  last  it  dege- 
nerates into  simple  quass.    Few  things  can  offer 
more  repugnance  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman, 
than  the  example  of  a  wealthy  glutton  boasting 
of  the  choice  wines  he  has  set  before  a  foreigner 
merely  out   of   ostentation,    while  a  number 
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CHAP,  of  brave  officers  and  dependents  are  sitting 
by  him,  ta  whom  he  is  unable  to  o£fer  a  single 
glass.  We  sometimes  essayed  a  violation  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  by  taking  the  botdes 
placed  before  us,  and  filling  the  glasses  of  those 
below;  but  the  offer  was  generally  refused^ 
through  fear  of  giving  offence  by  acceptance ;, 
and  it  was  a  mode  of  conduct  which  we  found 
could  not  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  most  liberal 
host.  Two  tureens  of  soup  usually  make  their 
appearance,  as  we  often  see  them  in  JE^ngland ; 
but  if  a  stranger  should  ask  for  that  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,,  the  master  of  the  house 
regards  him  with  dismay ;  the  rest  all  gaze  at 
him  with  wonder ;  and  when  he  tastes  what  he 
has  obtained,  he  finds  it  to  be  a  me^s  of  dirty 
and  abominable  broth,  stationed  for  persons  who 
never  venture  to  ask  for  soup  from  the  u{^er 
end  of  the  table.-  The  number  of  attendants  in 
waiting  is  prodigious.  In  the  house  of  th^ 
young  Count  Orlqf  were  not  less  than  five  hun* 
dred  servants;  many  being  sumptuously  clothed* 
and  many  others  in  rags.  It  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  observe  behind  a  chair  a  fellow  in 
plumes  and  gold  lace,  like  a  Neapolitam  junning* 
footman,  and  another  by  his  side  looking  like  a 
beggar  from  the  streets. 

A  droll  accident  befel  two  English  gentlenkeA 
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of  considerable  property,  who  were  travelling    ^?x.^' 
for  amusement  in  the  Soiah  of  Russia.    TTiey  ^      ^ '    ^ 

*^  "^    Anecdote 

were  at  Nicholaef;   and  being  invited  by  the  of  two 
Chief  Admiral  to  dinner,  they  were  placed,  as  ^^ 
nsual,  at  the  head  of  the  table;  where  they 
'were  addressed    by    the  well-known  title  of 
Milords  Anglois.    Tired  of  this  ill-placed  distinc- 
tion, they  assured  the  Admiral  that  they  were 
not  Lords.     " Allow  me  then  to  asky*  said  their 
host,  ^  what  is  the  rank  which  yaa  possess  ?"    The 
lowest  Russian  admitted  to  an  AdmiraVs  table 
has  a  certain  degree  of  rank ;  all  who  are  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  being  considered  as  noble 
by  their  profession :  and,  as  there  is  no  middle 
class  of  society  in  the  country,  but  every  mem- 
ber of  it  is  either  a  Nobleman  or  a  Slavcy  there 
is  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  an  independent 
Gentleman^  neither  is  the  term  understood,  un- 
less there  be  some  specific  title  annexed  to  it 
The  Englishman,  however,  rephed,  that  they  had 
tio  other  rank  than  that  of  English  Gentlemen. 
*' But  your  titles  ?  You  must  have  some  title  !^  '^No, 
(said  they)  we  have  no  title,  but  that  of  English 
Gentlemen.""    A  general  silence,  and  many  saga- 
cious looks,  followed  this  last  declaration.     On 
the  following  day  they  presented  themselves 
again  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  were  taking 
their  station  as  before.    To  their  surprise,  they 
found  that  each  person  present,  one  after  the 
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^?x^'   other,  placed  himself  above  them.    One  was  a 
^^— v^^  General;- another  ^Lieutenant;  9iibiTdzxi Ensign; 
a  fourth  a  PoUxie^fficer;  a  fifth  an  Army  Surgeon; 
a  sixth  a  Secretary ;  and  so  on.   All  this  was  very- 
well;  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  pror- 
spect  of  a  snug  party  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
># here  they  would  be  the  farther  removed  from 
ceremony :  but,  lo  I  when  the  dishes  came  roxmd, 
a  first  w^  empty ;  a  second  contained  the  sauce 
without  the  meat ;  a  third,  the  rejected  offals  of 
the  whole  company;  and  at  length  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  scanty  meal,  upon  the  slice 
of  black  bread  before  them,  and  a  Uttle  dirty 
broth  from  the  humble  tureen,  behind  whose 
compassionate  veil  they  were  happy  to  hide 
their  confusion;  at  the  same  time  being  more 
amused  than  mortified,   at  an  adventure  into 
which  they  now  saw  they  had  brought  them- 
selves by  their  unassuming  frankness.     Had 
either  of  them  said,  as  was  really  the  case,  that 
they  were  in  the  service  of  hfe  Britannic  Majesty's 
Militia,  or  Members  of  the  Associated  Volimteers 
oi  London,  they  would  never  have  encountered 
so  unfavourable  a  reception. 

But  more  serious  difficulties  frequently  follow 

a  want  of  attention  to  these  prejudices,  in  visit- 

t^u^°  ing  the  interior  of  Russia.    When  ^poderosnoy, 

in  Travel-  or  ordcr  for  post-horses,  is  made  out,  it  will 
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often  be  recommended  to  foreigners,  and  parti-  ^^^- 
cularly  to  Englishmen,  to  annex  some  title  to  ^  ^vi^ 
the  simple  statement  of  their  names.  Without 
this,  they  may  be  considered,  during  their  jour- 
ney, as  mere  slaves,  and  will  be  liable  to  frequent 
insult,  delay,  and  imposition.  The  precaution 
is  of  such  importance,  that  experienced  travellers 
have  introduced  the  most  ludicrous  distinctions 
upon  these  occasions;  and  have  represented 
themselves*  as  Barons,  Brigadiers,  Inspectors^  and 
Professors;  in  short,  as  any  thing  which  may 
enable  them  to  pass  as  freedmen.  For  example : 
"  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  a.  b.  c.  avec  le  Directeur 
B.  B.  F.  et  le  President  6.  h.  i.  et  leurs  domestiques 
K.  L.  M."  So  necessary'is  a  due  regard  to  these 
particulars,  that  an  officer  of  very  high  rank  in 
the  service  assured  us,  previous  to  our  leaving 
Moscow,  that  we  should  find  ourselves  frequently 
embarrassed  in  our  route,  because  we  would  not 
abandon  the  pride  of  calling  ourselves  Com- 
moners of  England;  and  we  had  reason  to 
regret  the  neglect  with  which  we  treated  his 
advice,  during  the  whole  of  our  subsequent 
travels  iii  the  country. 

It  is  at  their  dinners  that  strangers  have  an  Dedm  in 
opportunity  of  learning  what  becomes  of  the 
immaise .  wealth  of  the  Russian  nobility.    He 
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CHAP,  yfjji  Q^  it  lavished  among  foreigners  in 

service,  upon  their  tables  and  equipages,  their 
dresses,  toys»  trinkets,  jewds,  watches,  snuff- 
boxes, balls,  masquerades,  private  theatres, 
dancers,  singers,  trading  antiquaries,  and  tra- 
velling picture-dealers.  This  last  office  is  fre- 
quently filled  by  hair-dressers  and  Italian  lackeys* 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  adventurers 
reap  such  harvests  i^  in  Moscow.  Frizeurs  from 
Italy  or  Germany,  having  bought  up  any  rubbish 
fhey  are  able  to  procure,  get  some  friend  to 
give  them  a  letter  and  a  name,  with  which  they 
arrive  in  the  city.  The  news  is  soon  buzzed 
abroad ;  the  new  comer  sought  for ;  and  ha  must 
be  indeed  a  fool  if  he  do  not  make  his  journey 
answer.  We  saw  a  man  of  this  description,  a 
barber  of  Ftenna,  as  a  picture-dealer  in  Moscow, 
caressed  by  the  nobles,  and  invited  to  all  their 
tables,  until  his  stock  of  pictures  vras  gone,  and 
then  he  was  no  more  noticed.  He  complained 
with  bitterness  to  us  of  the  dishonourable  chi- 
canery of  the  nobility.  Some  of  them  had  given 
him  Pinchbeck  instead  of  gold  watches  and  snuff- 
boxes, and  paste  instead  of  diamond  rings,  in 
exchange  for  his  pictures.  In  fact,  they  had 
mutually  cheated  each  other ;  the  pictures  being 
of  less  value  than  the  worst  commodities  g^ven 
for  them.  Of  the  two  parties,  however,  the  seller 
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fad  the  buyers,  the  barber  had  ultimately  the  cha''" 
iofiing  part  of  the  business.  Flushed  by  his  ^■■■w  '^ 
newly-acquired  wealth,  he  set  up  for  an  amateur 
himself;  bought  minerals,  and  gave  dinners; 
and  ended  by  returning  to  Ftenna  without  a  sous 
in  his  pocket,  to  revive  his  old  trade  of  frizzing 
and  shaving. 

Moscow  is,  of  all  places  in  Europe,  the  most  ^^^^^ 
advantageous  rendezvous  of  adventurers  and  swindien, 
swindlers ;  consequently,  many  are  found  there. 
TTie  credulity,  the  extravagance,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Russian  nobles^  offer  a  tempting 
harvest  to  such  men.  The  notorious  Semple  rose 
to  great  celebrity  in  Russia;  sometimes  in- 
fluencing, if  not  altogether  governing,  Potemkin. 
He  introduced  an  uniform  for  the  hussars,  which 
is  still  worn ;  and  made  alterations,  truly  judi- 
cious, in  their  military  discipline. 

The  wealth  of  the  nobles  is  really  enormous.  ^J^Srf 
We  have  not  in  England  individuals  possess-  ti»eivb«ej. 
ing  equal  property,  whatsoever  may  be  their 
rank  or  situation.    Some  of  the  Russian  nobles 
have  seventy  and  even  an  hundred  thousand 
peasants ;  their  fortunes  being  estimated  by  the 
number  of  their  peasants^  as  our  fFesi^India  mer- 
chants reckon  their  income  by  the  number  of  Condition 
their  hogsheads.     These  peasants  pay  them,  p^ammu. 
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CHAP,    upon  the  average,  ten  roubles  annually,  in  specie '. 

*     * 

L  the  peasant  have  been  required  by  his  lord 


(l)  Mr.  Heber's  Journal  contains  so  much  interesting^  information 
conoeraio;  the  state  of  the  P«a«i8»l«  in  Attsfia,  that  a  copious  eztraeC 
will  here  be  subjoined.  While  it  accompanies  the  Author's  Test,  it  may 
make  atonement,  by  greater  accuracy  and  more  favourable  statement, 
for  any  error  in  his  representation,  whether  statistical  or  moraL  Ha 
is  bound,  consistently  with  the  promise  he  made,  in  the  b^inniof  of 
this  Work,  to  give  his  Narrative  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state  in 
wbieh.it  was  written  upon  the  spot. 

**  We  observed  a  striking^  difference  between  the  pmumtt  of  the  Omom 
and  those  of  intUviduais,    The  former  are  almost  all  in  comparatively 
easy  circumstances.    Their  >#6rw*,  or  rent,  is  fixed  at  five  rwuUes  a 
year^  all  charges  included :  and  as  they  are  sure  that  it  will  never  be 
raised,  tbey  are  more  industrious.     The  peatanis  belongings  to  the 
ftobkt  have  their  alroek  regulated  by  their  means  of  {retting  money  ; 
at  an  average,  throughout  the  empire,  of  eight  or  ten  vonUes.  It  then 
becomes  not  a  rent  for  land,  but  a  downright  tax  on  their  industry. 
Each  male  peasant  is  obliged,  by  law,  to  labour  three  days  in  each 
week  for  his  proprietor.    This  law  takes  effect  on  his  arriving  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.    If  the  proprietor  chooses  to  employ  him  the  other 
days,  be  may ;  as,  for  example,  in  a  manufactory ;  but  he  then  finds 
him  in  food  and  clothing.    Mutual  advantage,  however,  generally  re- 
laxes this  law ;  and,  excepting  such  as  are  fleeted  for  domestic  ser- 
vants, or,  as  above,  are  employed  in  manufactories,  the  slave  pays  a 
certain  ahroek,  or  rent,  to  be  allowed  to  work  all  the  week  on  his 
own  account.    The  master  is  bound  to  furnish  him  with  a  house  and 
a  certain  portion  of  land.    The  allotment  of  land  is  generally  settled 
by  the  Starosta  (Elder  of  the  village)  and  a  meeting  of  the  petucottM 
themselves.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  master  wants  an  increa«e  of 
rent,  he  sends  to  the  Starotta^  who  convenes  the  peasants;  and  by  this 
assembly  it  is  decided  what  proportion  each  individual  must  pay.     If 
a  slave  exercise  any  trade  which  brings  him  in  more  money  than  agri- 
cultural labour,  he  pays  a  higher  ahroek.   If  by  journeys  to  PeUrwbmrg, 
or  other  cities,  he  can  still  earn  more,  his  master  permits  his  absence, 
but  his  ahroek  is  raised  :  the  smallest  earnings  are  sul^ect  to  his  op- 
pression.   The  peasants  employed  as  drivers,  at  the  post-houses,  pay 
an  abroek  out  of  the  dnnk-moneg^  tLey  receive,  for  being  permitted  to 

drivoj 
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to  give  him  three  days  of  labour  during  each 
week,  the  annual  tax  is  said  to  be  proportionally 


drive ;  as,  otherwise,  the  master  mi^bt  employ  them  in  other  less  pro* 
fitable  labour,  on  his  own  account.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  provided 
with  food,  and  raiment,-  and  lodging,  at  their  owner's  expense.  Such 
as  prefer  casual  charity  to  the  miserable  pittance  they  receive  from 
their  qiaster,  are  frequently  furnished  with  passports,  and  allowed  to 
seek  their  fortune ;  biit  they  sometimes  pay  an  abrceh  even  for  tbia 
permission  to  heg.  The  number  of  beggars  in  Petersburg  is  very  SDkall^ 
as  when  one  is  found,  he  is  immediately  sent  back  to  bis  owner,  in 
Mueow,  and  other  towns,  they  are  numerous ;  though  I  think  less  so 
than  in  London.  They  beg  with  great  modesty,  in  a  low  and  humble 
tone. of  voice,  frequently  crossing  themselves,  and  are  much  less  cU- 
morous  and  importunate  than  a  London  beggar.  .  / 

"  The  master  has  the  pojver  of  correcting  his  slaves,  by  blows  or 
confinement ;  but  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  great  .cruelty,  he  is  ameniible 
to  tl^  laws;  which  are,  we  are  told,  executed  in  this  point  with  im- 
partiality. In  one  of  the  towers  of  KkUmgorod,  at  Mueoiw,  there  was 
a  Countess  SoUikof  confined  for  many  years  with  a  most  unrelenting 
severity,  which  she  merited,  for  cnielty  to  her  slaves.  Instancrs^of 
barbarity  are,  however,  by  no  means  rare.  At  Kootroma,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Koieketo/f  the  governor,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  NAILED  (if  1  understood  her  right)  His  servant. to  a  cross.  The 
master  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  business  bushed  up.  Domesf' 
tic  servants,  and  those  employed  in  manMfactories,  as  they  are  more 
exposed  to  cruelty,  so  they  sometimes  revenge  themselves  in  a  teirjble 
manner.  The  brother  of  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  who  had  a  great 
distillery,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  pretty  easily  guessed  to  hava 
been  thrown  int4>  a  boiling  copper  by  his  slaves.  We  heard  another 
instance,  though  not  from  equally  good  authority,  of  a  la^y,  now  in 
Mueow,  who  had  been  poisoned  three  several  times  by  her  servants. 

''  No  slave  can  quit  his  village,  or  his  master's  family t  without* 
passport.  Any  person  arriving  in  a  town  or  village,  must  produce  his 
to  the  Siarotta;  and  no  one  can  harl>our  a  stranger  without  one.  If 
a  person  be  found  dead  without  a  passport,  his  body  is  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital for  dissection ;  of  which. we  saw  an  instance.  The  punishment 
of  living  runaways,  is  imprisonment,  and  hard  labour  in  the  Govern^ 
meut  works ;  and  a  master  may  send  to  the.  public  workhouse  any 
,  peasant 
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CHAP,    diminished.    But,  in  despite  of  all  the  pretended 
regulations  made  in  favour  of  the  peasant,  the 


IX. 


•ptasaat  he  ehoocei.  The  prisont  of  Mttetw  and  KBttremn  were 
.flUed  with  tiich  runaway  ilaTeiy  who  were,  for  the  moet  part,  in  htmi. 
On  the  frontier,  tbej  often  eMi^ie ;  hat  in  the  mterior  it  is  afanott 
ImpofltiUe :  yet,  during  the  tammer,  deeertions  are  rety  common  ; 
and  they  lonetimes  Inrk  about  for  many  months,  livfaigf  miserably  in 
the  woods.  This  particniarly  happens  when  there  is  a  new  levy  of 
soldiers,  llie  soldiers  are  levied,  one  from  every  certain  number  of 
fieasauts,  at  the  same  time  all  over  the  empire.  Bat  if  a  man  be  dis- 
pleased with  his  stanre,  he  may  send  him  for  a  soldier  at  any  time  he 
plesnes,  and  talce  a  receipt  from  Government ;  so  tlMt  he  send  one 
flMm  ices  the  next  levy.  He  alse  selects  the  recruits  he  sends  to  Go- 
vernment ;  with  this  rsstrietioni  that  they  are  yooaf  men.  Free  ftom 
disease,  have  sound  teeth,  and  are  five  feet  two  inches  high. 

**  The  SUm§ia^  of  whom  mention  has  been  so  frequently  made,  Is 
an  officer  resemhlinf  the  antient  htdHjf  of  an  English  viUa^.  He  is 
chosen,  we  are  told,  (at  least  gen«;rally,)  by  thejMViBitfr/  sometimes 
•nnually,  and  sometimes  for  Hfe,  He  is  answerable  for  the  abrodtM  to 
the  hr4:  decides  small  disputes  among  the^sosinilff;  gives  billets  for 
i|uarters  to  soldiers,  or  to  Government  officers,  on  a  journey,  ftc. 
SemetiflMs  the  proprietor  claims  the  right  of  appointing  the  SSfaroifto. 

^'  A  slave  can  on  no  pretence  be  sold  out  of  ihcisia,  nor  in  Rusda, 
to  any  but  a  person  bom  nohh,  or,  if  not  nMe,  having  the  rank  of 
UeiUentoU-Mmel,  This  rank  is  not  confined  to  the  military ;  it  may 
be  obtained  by  them  in  civil  situations.  (Professor  Palioi  had  the  rank 
of  Mrigadier.)  This  ||sw  is,  however,  eluded:  as  roimriers  (plebeians) 
frequently  purchase  slaves  for  hire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of 
VOBse  privileged  person ;  and  all  mMeg  have  the  privilege  of  letting  out 
Iheir  slaves. 

**  Such  is  the  political  situation  of  the  penttaU.  With  regard  to  his 
aofliforts,  or  means  of  supporting  existence,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
iMqhent.  Their  houses  are  in  tolerable  repair,  moderately  roomy,  and 
mfXL  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  have  the  air  of  bein^ 
•uAciently  fed,  and  their  clothing  is  warm  and  substantial.  Fuel, 
food,  and  the  materials  for  building,  are  very  cheap  \  but  clothing  is 
dear.  In  summer  they  generally  wear  Nantkin  eefiamM,  one  of  which 
coats  thirteen  roMn,  Their  labka»  (linden-bark  sandals)  cost  nothing, 

except 
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tax  he  is  called  upon  to  pay,  or  the  labour  he   chap. 
ia  compelled  to  bestow,  depends  only  oh  the 
caprice  or  the  wants  of  his  tyrant    Labour  is 


dcepl  in  grM  townt^  Thcf  imv  fi  bliw  Nantkio  sllir^  tnannctt  with 
red,  wlucli  costs  two  or  three  rouhlet;  linea  drawers;  and  linen  or 
hempen  rags  wrapped  round  their  feet  and  legs,  over  which  the  richer 
I0rt  draw  their  boots.  The  sheq>-flkin  s^ibm^  costs  eight  »oiiUm»  but  It 
lasts  a  long  time  ;  as  does  a  lamb-skin  cap»  which  cosU  three  roubles^ 
The  common  red  cap  costs  about  the  same.  For  a  common  cloth  eaf- 
itm,  tnch  as  the  peasants  sometimes  wear^  we  were  asked  thirty  tvaUss* 
To  clothe  a  Russian  peasant  or  a  soldier  is,  I  apprehend,  three  tiroes  aa 
chargeable  as  in  EngUmd,  Their  clothing,  howeveri  is  strong,  and, 
bring  made  kMMe  and  wide,  lasts  longer.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  Ruatum 
quite  in  rags.  With  regard  to  the  idleness  of  the  lower  classes  hera^ 
of  which  we  had  heard  great  complaints,  it  appears,  that,  where  they 
kate  an  interest  in  exertion,  they  by  no  means  want  industry,  and  havv 
Just  the  same  wish  for  luauties  as  other  people.  Great  proprieton^ 
who  never  raise  their  oAroekt^  such  as  Couut  Skeremetof,  have  very  rioh- 
and  prosperous  peasants.  The  difference  we  noticed  between  peatamta 
belonging  to  the  Owm  and  those  of  thefwUASy  has  been  already  men* 
tioned.  The  Ovmn  peasanUf  indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose*  era 
more  happy  ;  living  at  their  ease,  paying  a  moderate  quit-rent,  anil 
choosing  their  own  Siaratia,  They  are,  however,  more  exposed  to  vexa-^ 
tion  and  oppression  from  the  petty  officers  of  the  Crown. 

'*  This  account  of  the  condition  of  thtpeasanta  in  Russia  is  an  aMgi 
of  the  diflierent  statements  we  procured  in  Mescsw,  and  chiefly  from* 
Prince  Theodore  NikektmUt  GuUtsin.  The  levies  for  the  army  are  eoB«- 
sidered  by  the  peasants  as  times  of  great  terror.  Barem  Bode  told  me, 
they  generally  keep  the  levy  as  secret  as  possible,  till  they  have  fixed 
on  and  secured  a  proper  number  of  men.  They  are  generally  ofaaineil 
till  they  are  sworn  in :  the  fore  pert'of  the  head  is  then  shaved,  and 
they  are  thus  easily  distinguished  from  other  peasanis.  After  this, 
dssertion  is  veiy  rare,  and  very  difficulL  Hie  distress  of  one  of  tfielv 
popular  Dramas,  which  we  saw  acted  at  Kirei<q^,.in  the  private  theatra 
of  the  Governor  Prmee  Galiitm,  consisted  in  a  young  man  being  pressed 
li»r.a  soldier.  In  the  short  reign  of  Fbtbe  II.  who,  it  Is  weU  known, 
transferred  the  seat  of  Government  again  to  Msseew,  no  nmn  was 
pressed  for  a  soldier ;  the  army  was  recmited  by  volunteers ;  andelavei 
were  permitted  to  enter.'*  Beber^s  MS,  Jemmat. 
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not  exacted  from  males  only :  women,  and  child- 
ren from  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards, 
are  obliged  to  perform  their  equal  share.  Tithes 
are,  moreover,  demanded  of  whatever  may  remain 
in  their  hands ;  of  linen,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
pigs,  sheep,  lambs,  and  every  product  of  the 
bund,  or  of  domestic  manual  labour.  Should  a 
peasants  by  any  misfortune,  be  deprived  of  the 
tribute  expected  by  his  lordy  he  must  beg,  bor- 
row, or  steal,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Some 
pf  the  nobles  choose  to  converse  with  foreigners 
upon  the  condition  of  their  slaves ;  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  not  the  smallest  reliance .  can 
be  placed  upon  the  statement  they  may  make. 
The  observations  of  one  of  their  Princes,  at  his 
own  table,  concerning  the  superiority  of  Russian 
to  English  liberty,  will  be  found  in  a  former 
Chapter.  The  same  person  deemed  it  to  be 
decorous,  upon  another  occasion,  and  before  an 
ynmense  assembly,  to  contrast  the  situation  of 
English  peasants  with  what  he  termed  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Russian  slaves.  "  There  is,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  us  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "  more  of  the  reality  of  slavery  in 

• 

England  than  in  Russia.''  When  we  requested  his 
Excellency  to  explain  what  he  implied  by  the 
"  reality  of  slavery/'  he  expatiated  upon  the 
miseries  of  press-gangs ;  and  pictured  the  flou- 
rishing condition  of  his  own  peasants,  whom  .he 
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described  as  having  relief  in  sickness;  reftige  in    chap. 
calamity 9  and  in  their  old  age  a  .comfortable  ■      /   ^ 
asylom.    We  asked  the  Prince,  if  there  existed 
one,  amongst  the  happiest  of  his  slaves,  who 
would  not  rejoice  to  exchange  his  Russian  liberty 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  English  slavery. 

r-We  had  seen  the  peasants  of  this  very  man, 

according  to  his  own  pathetic  discourse,  ''  in 
sickness,  in  calamity,  and  in  old  age ;"  and  it 
was  well  known  to  every  person  present,  that 
their  ''  relief  and  refuge"  was  in  death,  and 
their  ''  asylum"  the  grave. 

Another  nobleman  assured  us,  that  the  greatest 
pimishment  he  inflicted  upon  hisjslaves  (for  he 
professed  to  have  banished  all  corporeal  chas- 
tisement) was  to  give  them  their  liberty,  and 
then  turn  them  from  his  door.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  we  discovered  that  his  slaves  fled  from 
their  fetters,  even  if  there  were  a  certainty  of 
death  before  their  eyes,  rather  than  remain 
beneath  his  tyranny.  Great  indeed  must  be 
the  degree  of  oppression  which  a  Russian  will 
not  endure,  who  from  his  cradle  crouches  to  his 
oppressor,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  receive 
the  rod  without  daring  to  murmur.  Other 
nations  speak  of  Russian  indolence;  which  is 
remarkable,  as  no  people  are  naturally  more 
lively,  or  more  disposed  to  employment.    We 
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may  perhaps  assign  a  cause  for  their  inadtmty, 
m  necessity.  Can  there  exist  any  inducement 
to  labour,  when  it  is  certain  that  a  ruthless 
tyrant  will  deprive  industry  of  its  hard  eam^ 
ings  ?  The  only  property  a  Russian  nobleman 
allows,  his  peasant  to  possess,  is  the  food  he 
cannot  or  will  not  eat  himself;  the  bark  of 
trees ^  chaff,  and  other  refuse;  quass,  water^ 
and  fish  oil.  If  the  slave  have  sufficient  inge-» 
nuity  to  gain  money  without  his  knowledge,  it 
becomes  a  dangerous  possession;  and,  when 
once  discovered,  it  falls  instantly  into  the  hands 
of  his  lord. 

A  peasant  ^  the  viHage  of  Celo  Molod^,  near 
Moscow  J  who.  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
scrape  together  a  little  wealth,  wished  to  marry 
hiis  daughter  to  a  tradesman  of  the  city,  and 
oflEered  fifteen  thousand  roubles  for  her  freedom 
~^  most  unusual  price,  and  a  much  greater 
sum  llian  persons  of  his  class,  situate  as  he 
was,  will  be  generally  found  to  possess*.    The 


(l)  '*  A  few  thouBands  of  their  fellows  eat  wheaten  bread,  because 
thirty  milkioDa  of  slaves  browse  on  herbs  and  piaw  birofa  bark,  on  wIMi 
they  feed,  like  the  beavers,  who  surpass  them  in  understandinp." 
Seerti  Mem,  ^  Omrt  vf  PeUrshurg^  p,  8G8. 

(S)  This  aneodote  of  a  ptaaantf  wealtli,  and  the  eiaaple  utoiCloned 
i»  f.  109,  seem  to^  pioTe  mn  i&conrectiiesa  in^  tl»  deseriptioa  gifcoof 
the  hardships  sustained  by  the  lower  order  of  people  in  Bmuia:  unlese 
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tyrant  took  the  miMm ;  and  then  told  the  fa-  ^^^^' 
tfaer,  that  both  the  girl  and  the  money  belonged 
to.  him,  and  therefbre  she  most  still  continue 
among  the  number  of  his  skTes.  What  a  pic- 
ture do  these  facts  afford  of  the  state  of  Rumal 
Jt  is  thus  that  we  behold  the  subjects  of  a  vast 
empire  stripped  of  all  they  possess,  and  exist- 
ing in  die  most  abject  servitude;  victims  of 
tyranny,  and  of  wickedness ;  exposed  to  a  more 
unprincipled  dominion,  and  to  severer  priva- 
tions, than  tiie  most  wretched  vassals  of  any 
other  system  of  despotism  upon  earth« 

Traversing  the  provinces  south  of  Moscow^ 
the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Ed«i ;  a  fine  soil, 
covered  with  com,  and  apparently  smiling  in 
plenty :  but  enter  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
labourer,  who  is  surrounded  by  all  these  riches, 
and  you  find  him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining 


the  Reader  be  further  informed,  that  the  term  PeauaU,  at  applied  to 
the  population  of  Ruttia^  doea  not  neceisarily  imply  that  part  of  it  who 
9Tt  poor,  A  peatani  may  be  rvy  tick,  Ht  may  be  found  in  the  iaon* 
elM  of  a  lucrative  trade,  or  engai^,  ai  a  merchant,  in  commerce ; 
yet,  aa  he  beloD^s  to  the  elau  of  iteiwr,  both  bb  woaUk  and  his  pemn 
belong  to  fome  particular  IprtI,  SooMtimci  the  l0nrf»  content  themaelTes 
in  receiving  a  moiety  of  tbe  eaminga  obtained  by  their  tkmf€9i  but  very 
frequently  tbeyteixe  all  within  their  power,  and  hence  arises  the 
nceat^a  rich  peatani  feels  of  coocealinf  what  be  may  possess.  It  is 
the  agrieuhnral  pia$ani  who  snstains  constant  privation,  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  weaithb 
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^^'  from  bad-fi>od,  and  in  want  of  the  common 
neceBsaries  of  life.  Extensive  pastures,  covered 
with  cattle,  afford  no  miHc  to  him.  In  autumn, 
the  harvest  yields  no  bread  for  his  children. 
A  selfish  and  misdoing  lord  claims  all  the  pro- 
duce. At  the  ^id  of  summer,  every  road  in 
the  southern  provinces  is  filled  with  caravans, 
bearing  com  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  every 
produce  of  labour  and  of  the  land,  to  supply 
the  nobles  of  Moscow  and  Petersburg  with  the 
means  of  wealth,  and  the  markets  of  those  two 
capitals,  which,  like  whirlpools,  swallow  all  that 
approaches  their  vortex,  with  never-ending 
voracity** 


(l)  ''A  few  cities  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life.  Mid  exhibit  palaees, 
because  whole  provinces  lie  desolate,  or  contain  only  wretched  boveU, 
in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  bears,  rather  than  men."  Stent 
Mewu  ^th$  Omrt  ifPeUnbwrg^  p,  868. 


CHAP.  X. 


FROM  MOSCOW  TO  WORONETZ. 

Departure  from  Moscow — Ceh  Molody — Serpuchqf— 
Insolence  and  Extortion — River  Oka — Celo  Zavody— 
jintient  Games— Vast  Oriental  Plain— State  of  Tra- 
velling— Tula — its  Manufactures — hnperial  Fabric  oj 
Arms — Present  State  of  T^ta — Economy  of  Fuel— 
Iran  Mines— Road  from  Tula  to  IForonetx^—Dedilof— 
Change  of  Climate — Bogkoroditx — Celo  Nikitxkoy— 
Bolshoy  Plaly—Effremof—Nikolaiievha—Ceh  Pe- 
trovskia  Palnia — Eletz — Exuoly — Zadonelx  —  CWq 
Chlebnoy  —  Btstuxevka  —  Celo  Stony  hotiaskoy  — 
If^jronetx, 

A.T  is  now  necessary  to  take  leaye  of  Moscow,    chap. 
where  we  passed  some  pleasant  hours,  and  ■ 


many  others  of  piunful    anxiety,  exposed  to 

insult,  and  to  oppression,  from  the  creatures, 

a  2 
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spies,  and  agents,  of  the  contemptible  tyrant 
who  was  then  upon  the  Russian  throne.  Our 
situation,  and  that  of  every  EngUshman  in  the 
empire,  was  not  better  than  the  condition  of 
prisoners  on  their  parole.  We  had  been  al- 
lowed to  move  about,  it  is  true,  but  always 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  troublesome  and 
capricious  pplice.  We  were  detained  a  long 
time,  before  we  could  learn  when  we  might  go, 
or  by  what  route  we  should  be  allowed  to 
pass.  An  escape  by  the  Livonian  frontier  was 
utterly  impracticable.  At  last,  without  any 
passport  for  leaving  the  country,  but  encou- 
raged by  the  advice  and  exertions  of  our 
excellent  and  friendly  ambassador,  who  secretly 
conveyed  to  us  letters  from  the  Governor  of 
Petersburg  to  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  and  to 
General  Mkhelson,  Commander-in-chief  in  the 
Crimea,  we  determined  to  set  out  for  that  Pen- 
insula^ by  a  circuitous  route,  through  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks;  and,  if  possible,  to  visit 
the  more  distant  regions  of  Kuban  Tartary  and 
of  Circassia.  Having,  by  means  of  these  letter?, 
procured  the  long-wished-for  poderosnoy,  and 
placed  our  carriage  again  upon  its  wheels,  we 
left  the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  tkirtyzfirst  of 
May,  visiting  our  banker  at  his  country-seat 
near  Moscow,  and  proceeding  that  night  only 
twenty-seven  versts,  to  a  place  called  Molodtxy, 
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t)ie  first  station.  The  next  day,  June  the  firsu  *^^^- 
we  arrived  at  Celo  Molody.  Its  inhabitants  had 
been  once  in  good  circumstances^  but  since 
completely  ruined  by  their  lord.  The  tyrant 
has  a  fine  house,  near  the  church,  which  is  upon 
the  left  hand  in  quitting  the  village.  He  is  the 
miscreant,  before  mentioned,  who  refused  to  a 
poor  girl  her  liberty,  after  accepting  the  price 
of  her  ransom,  when  she  wished  to  marry  in 
Moscow.  Between  MolodtTy  and  Ceh  Molody 
we  passed  through  Podolsk^  pleasingly  situate, 
between  two  hills,  upon  the  river  Mockra. 
The  late  Empbess  conferred  upon  this  place  the 
name  and  distinction  of  a  town ;  but  Paul  (in 
his  determination  to  do  every  thing  that  she 
would  not  have  done,  and  to  undo  all  that  she 
did)  made  it  again  a  village. 

From  Celo  Molody  our  journey  was  performed 
with  very  great  expedition,  and  over  good  roads, 
to  Grischinka,  and  to  Serpuchof:  this  last  place 
resembles  Newmarket^  in  situation,  appearance, 
and  surrounding  scenery:  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  awaken  the  recollection  of 
our  beloved  country,  the  **  Mouse-ear  Scorpion 
Grass"  {Myosotis  Scorpioides),  with  other  British 
herbs,  appeared  among  the  plants  then  in  flower. 
Exactly  in  the  spot  which,  with  reference  to  the 
town«  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Race  Course 
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CHAP,  at  Newmarhet,  before  descending  into  Serpuchof, 
V  ■»  .^  there  is  a  charch*yard :  here,  among  the  graves 
and  tombs,  we  saw  several  of  the  women  of  the 
country  practising  a  custom  which  is  purely 
Oriental;  namely,  that  of  visiting  the  sepulchres 
of  friends  long  buried,  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  touching  the  graves  with  their  foreheads, 
weeping  aloud,  and  uttering  short  prayers.  In 
this  road  the  dress  of  the  peasants  changes 
more  frequently  than  in  other  parts  of  Russia; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  habitff 
of  the  women  be  so  various  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, those  of  the  men  are  the  same  through-* 
out  the  empire. 

Bapuduif.  Serptichqf  is  a  handsome  little  town,  upon  the 
river  Nara.  It  contains  a  citadel,  inclosed  by  a 
strong  rampart ;  and  has  a  fFeywode,  with  his 
Chancery.  In  the  market  we  observed  some 
shops  solely  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  labkasy 
or  Russian  sandals:  these  were  before  descrioed, 
as  constructed  of  birch  or  linden-bark  \     Some 

(l)  See  p.  S09>  AccordiD|^  to  Mr.  Beberg  the  Lmden^  or  l4me-4ree, 
•flbrdi  the  berk  uied  for  these  sandals,  **  This  practice  of  making 
shoes  of  Irndtn-bark  is  very  destructive  to  the  trees«  as  a  man  will  wear 
out  twenty  or  ^irty  pairs  of  sandak  in  a  yf  ar.  The  Ume^ree,  of 
which  these  shoes  are  made,  is  a  very  valuable  plant,  owing  to  the 
oonstruction  of  mats  ftom  its  bark,  which  form  a  very  considerable 
article  of  exportation.  It  is  scarce  in  the  if  esteni  provinces  $  but  in 
the  eastern  very  pl^tifixl ;  and  it  flourishes  as  high  as  Archangel." 

Heher'sMS.JmnaL 
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authors  have  asserted  that  each  peasant  made  chap. 
his  own.  Fcnrmerly  this  might  have  been  the  v«..iiyl-^ 
case ;  and  perhaps  in  the  interior  it  is  so  now. 
Such  shops,  however,  prove  that  the  rudest  and 
the  most  antient  kind  of  sandal  in  the  worlds 
which  is  common  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  roaming  his  primeval  forests,  is  even  now 
an  article  of  commerce* 

At  every  station  upon  the  route  there  is  an  inioienM 

and  Extmw 

-officer,  who  is  called  Potchetilione,  to  superintend  tum. 
the  post,  and  to  see  that  travellers  are  regularly 
supplied  with  horses.  Some  of  these  men, 
however,  will  not  furnish  horses  without  a  bribe, 
even  when  the  Imperial  order  has  been  produced. 
We  experienced  some  delay  at  Serpuehqf,  from 
a  person  of  this  description.  Our  order  directed, 
that  if  horses  were  not  found  at  the  post-house, 
tbe  officer  on  duty  should  procure  others  from 
the  peasants.  Being  told  there  were  no  horses^ 
the  author  went  into  the  office,  to  enforce  this 
order.  As  he  entered,  the  Potchetiliane  com* 
manded  him  to  take  off  his  hat:  and  having 
asked  for  what  reason  he  was  to  remain  bare- 
headed in  that  place ;  **  What,  are  you  blind,'* 
exclaimed  the  superintendent,  in  a  tone  of  great 
insolence,  "  that  you  do  not  see  the  Emperor  s 

(S)  See  the  ytgnetU  to  this  Chapter. 
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portrait^  upoa  the  wall  ?  It  is  a  face  to  make 
Englishmen  tremble."  The  author  endeavom^ 
to  answer  him  in  his  own  way,  saying,  *'  The 
Emperor,  truly!  If  he  knew  how  shamefully 
you  have  slandered  his  countenance  by  that  yile 
representation,  your  head  would  come  off  sooner 
than  my  hat."  Finding  his  gasccHiade  had  not 
succeeded^  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated,  that  he 
wanted  a  rouble.  We  could  hardly  credit  what 
we  heard;  and  should  have  been  ashamed  to 
offer  it,  if  he  had  not  afterwards  told  us  so 
himself.  Horses  now  came  quick  enough,  and 
half-a-dozen  fine  speeches  into  the  bargain. 

Biver  Oka.  About  a  vcrst  firom  this  town  we  crossed  the 
Oka,  by  a  ferry.  This  river  falls  into  the  Folga 
at  Kolomna.  It  is  a  noble  piece  of  water,  almost 
as  broad  as  the  Thames,  and  well  stocked  with 
fish.  We  had  been  detained  so  long  at  Serpuchqf, 
that  evening  was  coming  on  when  we  arrived 
upon  its  banks.  Peasants  were  seated  in  groupes 
around  different  fires,  singing,  and  boiling  their 
fish  upon  the  shore.  Innumerable  frogs,  whose 
croaking  may  be  heard  to  a  great  distance 


^*'"    'I  J  I   ■■■■-^1^— '•"^^ 


(l)  Copies  of  the  Empbkor'i  Portrait,  for  tvhicfa  see  the  FignetU  to 
the  Flm  Chapter,  were  sent,  by  order  of  Paol,  to  all  pttblie  <^ccfl  of 
bU  empire.  Some  of  tliose  pictures  were  exeeuted  ia  a  most  wretched 
manner.  All  persons,  bowcTer,  were  ordered  to  stand  bareheaded 
before  them,  as  if  in  the  despot's  presenee.  The  peasants  fell  pros- 
trate, and.offered  their  adoration,  as  befora  tbcir  BOGH. 
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during  the  nighty  overpowering  the  melody  of    ^^^* 
nightingales  in  Rmsia  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  ^  ■  ■■»■  ■■' 
joined  the  loud  chorus;  while  the  rnoon^  full 
and  splendid,  rose  over  this  fine  scene. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  river  stood  a  small 
wooden  hut :  at  this  our  driver  desired  to  stop 
for  a  little  quass.  Having  acquired  a  relish  for 
this  Scythian  beverage,  we  followed  him  into 
the  hut;  but  were  astonished  to  find,  instead 
Qf  quass,  five  or  six  hogsheads  full  of  brandy; 
and  this  they  were  retailing  and  drawing  off,  as 
our  tapsters  draw  beer.  We  could  not  learn 
where  they  found  customers  for  so  great  a  con- 
smnption,  but  supposed  they  might  be  derived 
firom  the  traffic  upon  the  river :  yet  they  assured 
us  that  such  brandy-huts  were  found  in  every 
village,  and  that  all  of  them  were  equally  well 
stocked. 

We  arrived  late  the  same  night  at  Celo  Zavocbf,  ^®  ^^ 
and  waited  there  until  sun-rise.  In  all  the 
villages  and  towns,  from  Moscow  to  Woronetz, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  are  seen  boys,  girls, 
and  sometimes  even  old  men,  playing  with  the 
small  joint-bones  of  a  sheep.  This  game  is  Antwnt 
called  dibbs  by  our  English  peasants.  It  is  of 
very  remote  antiquity ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
beautifully  represented  upon  the  Grecian  terra- 
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CHAP,  cotta  vases;  particularly  upon  a  fine  one  be- 
longing to  the  Collection  of  the  late  Sir  fVUliam 
HamUton,  where  a  female  figure  appears  most 
gracefully  delineated,  kneeling  upon  one  knee, 
with  her  right  arm  extended,  the  palm  down- 
wards, and  such  small  bones  ranged  along  the 
back  of  her  hand  and  arm.  She  seems  in  the  act 
of  throwing  them  up,  in  order  to  catch  them.  In 
this  manner  the  Russians  play  the  game.  But 
they  have  another  method,  corresponding  with 
our  game  of  marbles^  and  which  probably  afforded 
tiie  origin  both  of  marbles  and  of  nine-pins :  it 
consists  in  placing  several  larger  bones,  in  a 
row,  upon  the  ground ;  a  contest  ensuing,  who 
shall  beat  them  all  down  with  another  bone 
from  a  given  distance,  in  the  smallest  number 
of  throws. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  young  vil- 
lagers return  in  the  evening  from  their  labour. 
They  move  slowly  up  the  village,  with  flowers 
in  their  hats,  singing  a  kind  of  hymn.  In  these 
carols,  each  person  bears  a  separate  part ;  and 
by  the  exactness  of  the  Russians  in  observing 
time  and  tune,  the  effect  is  very  fine.  Vege- 
tation had  been  rapid,  in  the  short  interval  of 
our  journey  from  Moscow ;  but  in  the  ^rlands 
of  the  peasants,  and  among  the  plants  found 
near  the  road^  we  observed  only  the  earliest 
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fbwers,  and  there  were  none  worthy  of  a  par-   chap. 
ticular  notice.    The  whole  territory^   whether  v■■^■y^■■^/ 
to  the  south  of  Moscow,  or  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, is  flat.     The  great  Oriental  plain  extends  ^^^^ 
from  that  city  even  to  Tobolsky  in  Siberia,  and 
throughout  all  the  southern  provinces ;  appearing 
generally  destitute  of  wood,  and  being  always 
without  inclosures. 

In  a  narrative  of  travels  through  Russia^  there  state  of 
is  no  reason  to.  fear  any  account  of  adventures  "^  *' 
at  inns.  Except  in  large  towns,  such  houses 
are  never  seen ;  and  even  there  they  are  abo- 
minable. Better  accommodation  .may  be  had 
in  the  farm-houses  of  Lapland  peasants,  than  in 
Russian  inns.  In  the  latter,  the  rooms  consist 
of  bare  walls,  filthy  beyond  description,  desti- 
tute of  any  article  of  furniture.  Sometimes 
these  houses  are  kept  by  foreigners ;  and,  in 
this  case,  the  evil  is  not  mended;  because, 
although  a  little  old  furniture  be  then  intror 
duced,  it  is  always  dirty,  and  affords  a  recep- 
tacle for  every  kind  of  vermin.  A  person  who 
wishes  to  traverse  Rmsioy  must  consider  it  as 
Antient  Scythia ;  being  provided  with  every  thing 
he  may  require.  If  he  can  endure  fatigue,  with 
little  sleep,  and  live  constantly  covered  with 
dust,  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun ;  or  to  severe 
frosty  with  a  couch  of  snow  to  lie  upon,  beneath 
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CHAP,  the  canopy  of  heaven;  he  may  travel  in  a 
khabiiiOf  which  is  the  best  of  all  means  of  con- 
veyance. If  not,  he  must,  according  to  the 
method  recommended  in  the  First  Chapter,  have 
a  dormeuse  in  his  carriage,  which  should  be  made 
low,  and  with  very  wide  axle-trees.  In  this 
manner  his  journey  will  not  be  quite  so  expe- 
ditious as  in  a  lighter  machine;  but  he  will 
always  be  able  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  a  hun- 
dred versts  in  a  day.  If  he  can  smoke  tobacco, 
the  fumes  of  it,  used  moderately,  may  preserve 
him  from  dangerous  infection;  repel  vermin;  and, 
by  their  narcotic  power,  acting  as  a  stimulant, 
may  promote  the  digestion  of  bad  food*  This 
practice  also,  during  long  fasting,  upon  chiUii^ 
lakes  and  marshes,  and  amidst  unwholesome  air, 
has  been  found  both  solacing  and  ^salutary. 

Tola.  The  ucxt  day,  June  the  third,  we  passed 
through  Fizszany  and  Celo  Fbhtia,  to  TtJLA, 
eapital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  Sh^ld  of  Russia.  Near  the  town  we 
found  the  Lathnea  squamaria,  a  plant  which  the 
peasants  boil  in  milk,  as  a  remedy  for  disordered 
bowels,  and  a  disease  called  sickness  of  heart ; 
but  the  specimens  were  difficult  to  preserve, 
owing  to  their  succulent  nature. 

For  some  time  before  we  reached  1\ib^  it 
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exhibited  a  considerable  appearance.  A  very  c^p. 
handsome  church,  with  white  commiis,  appeared  N.»y-  ■/ 
above  the  town,  which  occupies  an  extensive 
vale,  and  is  filled  with  spires  and  domes*  The 
entrance,  both  on  its  northern  and  southern 
side,  is  through  triumphal  arches,  made  of 
wood,  painted  to  imitate  marble.  In  former 
times,  T\ila  was  a  dangerous  place  to  visit ;  the 
inhabitants  frequently  pillaging  travellers  in  the 
public  streets.  Now,  it  is  the  great  mart  of  J^'^ 
hardware  for  the  whole  empire;  containing  a  ^'^'^ 
manu&ctory  of  arms,  all  sorts  of  cutlery,  and 
other  works  in  polished  steeL  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  at  the  inn,  a  number  of  persons  crowd 
the. room,  each  bearing  a  sack  filled  with  trin- 
kets, knives,  inkstands,  incense-pots,  silk-reels, 
Bcissars,  and  corkscrews.  Their  work  is  showy, 
l>ut  very  bad,  and  will  not  bear  the  smallest 
comparison  with  our  English  wares:  it  is  a 
sufiicient  proof  of  the  superiority  of  English 
workmanship,  that  they  stamp  all  their  goods 
with  the  names  of  English  towns  and  English 
artificers,  imitating  even  the  marks  of  the 
Sh^ld  manufiu^tuvers,  and  adopting  all  their 
models.  The  wares  hawked  about  are  made 
during  holidays  and  hours  of  leisure ;  these  the 
workmen  are  permitted  to  sell  to. strangers,  as 
their  own  perquisites.  They  are  able  to  fabri- 
cate any  thing,  but  they  finish  nothing.    Some 
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CHAP,  of  the  workmen  were  purposely  sent  to  England 
by  the  late  Empbess,  who  neglected  no  measure 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  manu- 
factory. We  asked  those  who  had  worked  in 
our  country,  why  their  wares  were  so  badly 
finished.  They  replied,  they  could  finish  them 
better,  but  were  not  able  to  bestow  the  neces- 
sary time ;  for  as  every  article  is  the  produce  of 
the.  labour  of  a  single  person,  the  high  price 
such  additional  labour  must  require  would  never 
be  obtained.  The  best  work  we  saw  was  in  a 
manufactory  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and 
mathematical  instruments;  but  here  the  artificer 
was  a  German,  who  had  been  instructed  under 
English  masters  in  Petersburg.  The  late  Em pbbss 
bought  up  almost  all  the  work  which  her  English 
workmen  completed.  .  To  encourage  them,  she 
ordered  spectacles  by  the  gross,  and  afterwards 
distributed  them  in  presents.  In  her  palaces, 
thermometers  were  placed  in  every  window; 
and,  as  they  were  perpetually  broken  by  the 
servants,  her  workmen,  in  providing  a  Gresk 
supply,  had  sufficient  demands  to  keep  them 
constantly  at  work. 


Arms. 


Fdbri^  A  letter  to  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
Imperial  mamifactori/  enabled  us  to  see  the  whole 
of  it.  They  exhibited  to  us  a  splendid  collection 
of   guns,    swords,    pistols,    &c.    designed    as 
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presents  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tula  to  each    ^^^' 
member  of  the  Royal  family,  upon  Paul's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.     These  offerings  were, 
however,  refused  by  the  Emperor,  upon  some 
pretext  of  dissatis&ction  experienced  by  him 
from  the  people  of  the  place.    The  true  cause, 
however,  was  known  to  be  his. steady  determi- 
nation of  oppressing  and  insulting  every  indi- 
vidual,  or  class  of  individuals,   patronized  by 
his    mother.    Whatsoever   might    cast   odium 
upon  her  memory ;  whatsoever  might  sully  the 
lustre  of  her  fame ;  by  interrupting  the  progress 
of  her  plans  for  public  improvement;  by  dis- 
missing her  statesmen  and   her  officers;   by 
poisoning  the  sources  whence  she  dispensed 
happiness  amongst  her  people ;  by  overthrowing 
her  establishments ;  by  blighting  the  tender  but 
thriving  shoots  of  science  and  of  the  arts,  which 
.Bhe  had  planted;  by  converting  good  to  evil,  and 
joy  to  grief;  was  the  hourly  occupation  of  her 
unnatural  son.    In  the  few  years  of  his  frantic 
tyranny  (for  every  one  saw,  that  of  his  govern- 
ment there  would  be  a  speedy  termination)  he 
proved  a  greater  scourge  to  Russia  than  can  be 
counterbalanced  by  another  long  and  glorious 
tiGLreer,*like  that  of  Catherine,  distinguished  by 
wisdom  and  power  and  conquest  and  beneficence ' . 


(0  Such  was,  at  least,  the  character  of  her  puhlie  admiDistratioii. 
Her  private  vices  were  those  of  the  people  over  whom  she  reifiied. 

The 


X. 

v.. 
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CHAP.   Already  every  trace  of  her  brilliant  reign  had 
-/  disappeared.       The   RusHans^   on    the  accea- 
sion  of  ^Paul,   fell  back   into   the  barbarism 
which  characterized  the  empire  before  the  age 
of  their  First  Pbter.    The  polished  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  immortal 
as  the  name  of  Cathekinb  appears  in  their 
annals,  it  was  almost  forgotten  in  Russia  within 
four  years  after  her  death :  it  remained  among 
the  number  of  privations  enjoined  by  the  long 
list  of  public  proscriptions,  and  was  heard  only 
in  the  howling  of  the  wind  that  drifted   the 
snows    of   Siberia.     At  the    same    time,    her 
favourites  were  displaced;   her  nnnisters  re- 
jected ;  her  officers  dismissed ;  her  monuments 
overthrown:  even  the  verst-posts,  which  bore 
some  marks  of  her  taste,  were  demolished; 
and  near  to  their  ruins  stood  a  series  of  wooden 
Harlequinades,    chequered   to    suit   the  foolish 
fancy  of  the  Imperial  ideot  upon  the  throne. 


The  Reader  will  find  them  strikiiigly  pourtrayed  in  the  **  Stent 
Memoirt  ^  the  Qmrt  tf  PeUnkwrg^**  a  work  attrilmted  tp  the 
Count  Dc  Segur.  Yet»  who  shall  relate  the  butcheries  of  the  Orl^, 
the  Pastkkt,  and  Baratmskiet,  of  Russia  ?.  All  that  Sbakspeare  has 
fabUd  of  the  cruelties  of  Richard  thb  Third  seem  to  hare  baeo 
realised  under  the  reigu  of  Catbbrins  ;  whether  with  or  without  her 
connivance,  has  not  been  ascerUined.  The  ''qtdck  cratMryoaM*'  of 
her  Aushandf  of  the  HeitUm  Guards,  of  Prince  Ivtrng  mi^ht  be  the 
work  of  her  fauomitm  but  can  we  believe  that  Alexim  Orlaf  was 
alone  implicated  in  the  &te  of  the  innocent  daughter  of  the  Ewfnu 
Elie^brth  ? 
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tkila,  ih  ite  prededt  conditian,  is  not  Hkely  Co  chap, 
prove  of  any  advantage  to  the  empire ;  because  <  ■  -^^  ■> 
thef  Ihhabitants  are  unable  to  raise  a  sufficient  sut^of 
qtltotity  of  water  for  the  works.  The  machinery 
is  ill-oonstructed,  find  it  i§  worse  preserved. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  be  out  of  otdet.  Work- 
mefn,  with  long  beards,  stood  staring  kt  each 
other»  not  knowing  what  to  do;  while  theii* 
intendants  and  directors  wfere  either  intoidcated 
or  asleep.  Notwithstanding  all  this^  they  boasted 
of  being  able  to  send  out  Of  the  manufactory, 
in  the  coramoA  coursel  of  business^  without  any 
particular  order  from  Government,  thirteen 
hundred  muskets  in  a  week.  But  then  the  hame 
musket  is  almost  all  that  connects  the  sham 
a^earimce  with  the  real  weapon.  It  is  won- 
deiful  how  any  troops  can  use  them:  besides 
being  clumsy  aKid  heavy,  they  miss  fire  five 
times  out  of  six,  and  are  also  liable  to  burst 
whenever  they  are  discharged. 

Tbe  utrtetB  of  Twto  are  paved :  iU  sh6ps  and 
public  places  cause  an  appearance  of  Activity 
and  of  industry,  in  despite  of  the  neglect  shewn 
to  the  public  works.  The  number  of  merchants, 
including  shopkeepers,  is  estimated  at  four 
thousand :  and  of  this  number  soihe  are  very  rich. 
Its  commerce,  independently  of  the  hardware 
fnanufactoryy  consists  in  European  merchandize, 

VOL.  I.  R 
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CHAP,  in  Greek  wines,  and  in  other  productions 
^■■■viMi/  oi  Turkey.  The  Imperial  mcmufactory  of  arms 
employed  six  thousand  workmen;  and  the  nimi* 
ber  of  inhabitants  was  stated  at  thirty  thousand* 
The  toMm  stands  m  a  pleasing  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  Upa.  There  are  few  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood,  yet  they  produce  suffi- 
cient fuel  for  the  consumption  of  the  place. 
acT^^  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  great  eco- 
nomy introduced  by  the  use  of  staves;  for  the 
heating  of  which,  a  few  billets,  kindled  early 
in  the  morning,  suffice;  an  equal  warmth  being 
afterwards  diffused,  during  the  whole  of  the  day 
and  following  night.  If  they  be  properly  con- 
structed, there  is  no  method  of  heating  apart- 
ments attended  with  so  little  expense  and  so 
many  conveniences.  In  England,  stoves  are 
generally  made  of  cast  iron ;  these  are  not  merely 
unwholesome,  but,  in  small  rooms,  they  are 
very  dangerous.  Why  the  Busman  and  Swedish 
stoves  have  not  become  common  in  our  country, 
where  every  article  of  fuel  is  so  amazingly 
expensive,  may  be  explained  by  those  who 
prefer  more  costly,  and  perhaps  more  cheerfol, 
hearths.  The  generality  of  houses  in  Tula  are 
of  wood ;  but  the  number  of  dwellings  bmlt 
with  stone  is  considerable,  and  it  increases 
4aily.  Many  new  buildings,  afforded  proof  of 
an  increasing  population.   We  observed  women 
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employed  in  repairing  the  pavement  of  the  chap. 
streets,  which  is  kept  in  good  order.  The  dress  v-.  ■»'■  ■/ 
of  the  young  females  displays  their  persons  to 
advantage.  A  white  shift  covers  the  arms  and 
body  in  front,  and  is  fastened  behind  with  tape. 
It  is  drawn  tight  over  the  breast,  and  there 
held  by  a  small  button. 

The  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ironMinei. 
place  are  very  considerable:  they  occupy  an 
extent  of  more  than  ten  miles,  in  a  country 
somewhat  hilly,  covered  by  thick  woods.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  around  them  is  impregnated 
with  iron,  but  the  richest  ore  is  found  towards 
the  west.  It  fies  scarcely  concealed  by  a 
superincumbent  surface,  not  more  than  fourteen 
inches  thick,  consisting  of  sand  mixed  with 
mould,  and  sometimes  of  sand  alone.  From 
these  mines  the  celebrated  forges  of  Demidqf, 
distant  thirty-eight  miles  from  TtUa,  derive 
their  ore. 

As  soon  as  we  left  Tkda,  we  quitted  the  main  Road  from 
road  from  Moscow  to  Chersony  and  turned  off  due  jfonmetx, 
south,  towards  ff^oronetz.  After  ascending  the 
heights  above  TiUa^  we  were  carried  into  a  wide 
and  desolate  plain,  covered  only  by  a  thin  sod, 
on  which  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing.  This 
deviation  was  not  made,  on  our  part,  without 

R  2 
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CHAP,  apprehension.  We  had  reason  to  fear  that 
known  roads  might  not  suit  a  carriage  ill-con* 
structed  for  an  adventurous  journey ;  being  lofty, 
with  narrow  axle-trees,  and  niore  calcfulated  for 
cities  than  deserts*  To  our  great  satis&ction, 
however,  and  for  the  comfort  and  assurance  of 
other  travellers  who  may  choose  to  follow  out 
route,  the  whole  distance  to  fVoronetz  may  be 
passed  over  like  a  bowling-green,  and  the 
lightest  vehicle  would  be  exposed  to  no  hazard  of 
injury.  This  vast  plain  aflforded  us  the  finest  road 
in  the  world,  not  excepting  even  those  of  Stveden^ 
being  all  the  way  a  firm  hard  turf,  exactly  re- 
sembling that  which  covers  the  South  Downs  in 
Sussex,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  for  the  most  part  level,  extending  like  an 
ocean,  in  vehich  the  eye  discerns  no  object  to 
interrupt  the  uniformity  of  the  view.  Over  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  Tula^  small  copses, 
in  patches,  might  be  distinguished ;  and  in  these 
we  noticed  some  dwarf  oaks,  the  first  seen  since 
we  entered  Rtmia  from  the  Swedish  frontier; 
excepting  a  single  tree  in  a  garden  at  Moscow, 
shewn  there  as  a  rare  plant,  and  cut  into  a 
barbarous  form,  like  the  yew-trees  in'  old*^ 
fashioned  English  shrubberies  ^    Among  thos^ 


(1)   The  practieeof  cutt'iDg^  evergreens  so  as  to  resemble  the  shape 
of  a&inaU  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Younger  PHt^,  anil  prabaM^ 

mach 
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copses  we  found  the  Potentilla  ^nserina,  which    chap, 
we  had  also  seen  at  Tula ;  the  jlsperula  odorata ; 
and  a  species  of  Geum  that  appeared  new  to  us. 

The  view  of  TWfa  from  the  elevated  plain 
above  it,  over  which  the  road  passes  towards 
JVoronetZy  is  very  fine.  There  is  not  a  more 
pleasing  prospect  in  Russia.  The  town  itself,  with 
its  numerous  white  buildings,  domes,  towers,  and 
rising  spires,  is  a  noble  object.  Trees  appeared 
skirting  the  suburban  downs,  and  spreading 
here  and  there  into  the  valley,  while  cattle  were 
grazing  in  the  surrounding  pastures.  At  the 
same  time,  our  ears  were  greeted  with  the  cheer- 
ful sounds  of  industry  issuing  from  different 
manufactures;  with  the  ringing  of  bells;  the 
lowing  of  the  herds ;  and  a  loud  chorus  of  pea- 
sants, singing  their  national  airs,who  accompanied 
their  voices,  either  with  the  clapping  of  hands, 
or  with  the  wild  notes  of  rustic  pipes,  constructed 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  sandals  on  their  feet*. 
Niimerous  caravans  were  moreover  passing  from 
the  Ukraine  and  from  the  Ikm;  and  the  whole  of 
this  lively  scene  exhibited  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  what  we  had  long  been  accustomed  to  witness 


much  older.      lo  one  of  his  Letters  to  ApdUnaru  (lib.  5.  ep,  $.)  he 
nientioDS  such  ornaments  of  his  Villa  in  Ttucttny. 
(9)  See  the  FignetU  to  Chapter  IX. 
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c  HAP.   in  the  frigid  regions  of  the  Norths  that  we  seemed 
<-  V  f  suddenly  transported  to  a  different  zone. 

Dediiof.  The  rapture,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  place  more  mise- 
rable than  the  town  or  village  of  Dediiof y  the 
first  place  of  relay,  distant  only  twenty  *  miles 
from  Tufa.  It  consisted  of  several  timber  huts, 
coarsely  thatched  with  straw.  The  interstices 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  lying  horizontally, 
formed  the  walls  of  the  huts,  were  filled  with 
mud.  Dediiof  stands  in  a  wide  and  open  district ; 
one  half  of  it  being  upon  the  top,  and  the  other 
half  near  the  bottom,  of  a  hil).  At  first  sight,  it 
appears  like  a  number  of  dunghills,  or  heaps 
of  straw;  and  it  is  only  by  a  very  near  approach 
that  the  traveller  can  be  convinced  of  its  being 
the  residence  of  htunan  beings;  much  less  that 
it  should  figure  in  the  Russian  maps  as  a  town. 
It  is  from  seeing  such  places  that  we  may  con- 
ceive what  sort  of  cities  and  towns  afibrd  the 
names  which  we  find  in  the  Russian  jitlas,  so 
profusely  scattered  over  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire*.    The  wretched  state  of  Dediiof 


(l)  Thirty  versU. 

(3)  **  Several  of  these  towni  are  even  nothing  more  than  so  many 
Midkeg  driven  into  the  ^roand,  containing  their  name^  and  delineating 
their  tiie  \  yet  they  figure  in  the  map  as  if  they  were  the  capitals  of  so 
many  provinces."    Secret  Mem,  of  the  Omrt  ^PeterOmg,  /.  83. 
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most,  periiaps,  be  attributed  to  causes  wbich  chap. 
may  desolate  the  fitirest  cities  of  the  world.  It 
has  experienced,  calamities,  both  of  fire  and 
water;  and  has  been  so  often  reduced  to  ashes, 
that  its  inhabitants  dread  even  the  sight  of  a 
tobacco-pipe.  Seeing  the  author  kindling  his 
pipe,  the  Siarosta  of  the  place  came  to  hinr^  to 
request  that  he  would  not  use  it,  especially  .on 
the  open  air,  as  a  casual  spark  might  again  in- 
volve the  inhabitants  in  flames.  Near  to  the 
-upper  part  of  the  village  is  an  immrase  pool 
filled  with  water,  which  was  formerly  land, 
and  covered  with  houses.  Suddenly,  subterra- 
neous waters,  penetrating  the  soil,  rradered  it 
so  loose,  that  the  ground,  with  all  the  houses, 
in  one  night  gave  way,  and  the  place  was  trans- 
formed into  a  small  lake.  As  the  whole  district 
is  swampy,  rendering  the. soil  naturally  loose 
and  spungy,  and  water  is  found  immediatdy 
below  the  surface,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend, 
sooner  or  later,  that  all  the  land  about  it  will 
experience  the  same  alteration.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  an  event  which  occurred 
a  few  years  ago.  At  a  small  distance  firom  this 
pool,  or  lake,  is  another,  caused  by  a  similar 
catastrophe.  The  inhabitants  of  Z)^Vo/*  are  pea- 
sants, living  in  the  greatest  poverty:  their  sole 
occupation  is  tillage. 
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We  wjsre  mm  trav^rsmg  the  southern  latitude 

cTiangerf  ^^  ^^^^  b^lpvcd  country,  and  in  a  direct  line 
Climate,     tow^ds  thg  soutb,  As  w©  drev  nigh  to  IfWone/z, 
we  observed  m&ny  of  our  English  indigenous 
{dants;  the  l^fge  thUtle,  the  hUk-weed,  dandelion, 
vihUe  clover^  wpod^tramberry,  plantain^   and  the 
d§§k'W§§d.      Sadden  aqd  loud  thunder-storms, 
^ith  h^  9od  i^D>  majfistie  rolling  clouds,  pass* 
ing  gust«  of  wind>  and  transitory  sun-beams, 
reniinded  us  of  an  English  ^nring.     Such  acci- 
dental resemblances  are  by  no  means,  however, 
the  uecess&ry  accompaniments  of  a  similarity  in 
latitude.     Napks  and  Qmsianiinople  are  nearly 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  the  climate 
of  the  latter  is  fay  many  degrees  the  colder  of  the 
two.    The  mild  aspect  of  the  Plain  of  fVoroneiz 
may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  forests ;  die 
removal  of  which,  in  all  countries,  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,      A  well-linown 
pM8l^    in   Haraee    describes    the    mountain 
SosACTK  as  being  white  with  deep  snow ' ;  but 
the  climate  of  Itafy  is  now  so  altered,  that  su(sh 
a  sight  ia  perhaps  never  observed. 

Bo^<»o.        r^^  ^^^^  ^y^  j^^^  th^  Jlfth,  we  passed  titf  ough 


(l)  '^  Vides,  ut  alU  stet  nive  eaodiduip 

SoRACTB." r  HoToi.  lAk.  L  Ode  9.  tr.  1. 
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the  town  pf  Boghoroditz.  On  an  eminence  above  chap. 
this  place,  Babrinskyt  son  of  the  late  Empress,  by  <■■  ^  ■/ 
Orlof,  has  a  magnificent  seat,  with  an  estate  of 
the  finest  cpra  land  in  JHussinf  covering  an  extent 
erf' sixteen  square  miles,  and  containing,  as  it  is 
reported,  seventy  thousand  peasants.  Here, 
over  an  e^itenttve  tract  of  land,  nothing  is  seen 
but  com.  It  is  the  richest  coimtry  in  the  em- 
pire. The  roads  are  so  excellent,  that  the 
waggons  of  the  peasants,  although  laden  with 
stones,  pass  and  repass  upon  wooden  wheels 
without  any  iron  tires. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  little  town  of  Bogko- 
rodiiz  was  built.  The  inhabitants  began  to  hold 
their  archives  under  the  Tsar  Fbodor  Alexo-  a.d.  i584. 
viTz.  The  shopkeepers,  the  StreUzU  and  the 
Puschari,  with  about  one  hundred  invalid  sol* 
diera,  have  composed,  since  that  time,  its  inha* 
\>itants.  The  culture  of  the  land  is  their  sole 
resource,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  rendered 
it  remaf kably  productive.  It  is  said,  that  the 
peasants  here  have  even  a  small  superfluity  of 
the  produce  ior  sale,  which  they  carry  to  Kaluga 
and  to  7\ila.  This  place  also  affords  plenty  of 
honetf  to  those  towns. 

From  Boghoro^tz  we  crossed  boundless  plains,  Oeio  ne- 
Without  a  single  iaelosuse,  until  we  came  to 
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XHAP.  Celo  Nihitskmj.  The  country  around  this  place 
V ,  ,^1 ,/  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  cultivated.  For- 
merly it  resembled  the  rest  of  those  deserts 
which  the  Russians  call  steppes^  so  frequent  south 
of  fForanetz.  The  soil  here,  notwithstanding  its 
recent  desolate  condition,  consisted  of  nearly 
two  feet  of  good  black  vegetable  earth,  lying 
upon  marl.  The  plants  we  observed  in  flower 
on  this  day  {Junejifih)  are  all  known  in  England; 
the  Birdts-foot  Trefoil,  the  Purple  Matmtain  Milk 
Fetch,  the  Germander,  the  Globe  Flower,  and  the 
fFbod  AneTnone.  Nikitskot  was  once  in  a  low 
and  swampy  spot,  and  exceedingly  unwhole- 
some ;  but  the  inhabitants  moved  their  village 
to  the  more  elevated  situation  it  now  holds; 
and  being  too  lazy  to  use  the  materials  of  the 
houses  they  had  abandoned  for  their  new  settle- 
ment, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  set  them  on 
fire.  The  flames,  communicating  to  the  peat, 
whereof  there  is  abundance  Hear  the  place, 
continued  burning  for  six  months  with  great 
vehemence,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
extinguish  them.  The  inhabitants  now  suffer 
greatly,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  fuel;  yet  they 
make  no  endeavour  to.  collect  the  peat,  and  to 
dry  it  for  their  hearths.  We  saw  here  a  curious 
funeral  ceremony.  The  lid  of  the  coflin,  formed 
of  one  entire  piece  of  wood  scooped  like  a  canoe, 
was  not  put  on  till  the  deceased  was  laid  in  his 


y 
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grave.  They  buried  him  in  all  his  wearing  ^^^• 
apparel ;  even  with  the  labkas  on  his  feet  (which  ^  f  ' 
were  before  described).  Meadyr^s  carried  to 
the  grave,  to  be  drunk  there,  in  a  bowl  with  a 
number  of  small  wax  bougies  stuck  around  the 
rim.  The  women  kept  up  a  kind  of  musical 
ululation;  howling  their,  loud  lamentations  in 
strains  truly  dolorous  *.  The  rest  of  the  atten- 
dants, instead  of  joining  in  the  dirge,  or  in  the 
other  ceremonial  rites,  were  occupied  in  crossing 
themselves,  and  in  prostrations  towards  the  east, 
bowing  their  heads  until  they  touched  with  their 
foreheads  the  other  graves  near  to  the  place 
of  interment.  The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  borne 
first,  covered  with  linen  cloth;  after  this  fol- 
lowed the  lower  part,  containing  the  body;  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  two  coffins  were  carried  to 
one  grave. 

We  journeyed  hence  to  Bohhoy  Platy.  Soon  Boishoy 
after  passing  this  last  village,  we  observed, 
towards  our  left,  the  novel  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  wood:  here  we  found  that  beauti- 
fill  plant  the  Convallaria  Tnaltiflora  in  full  bloom, 
near  six  feet  in  height,  and  flourishing  luxuri- 
antly.  Afterwards  we  came  to  Effreimfi  written  Etomof. 


(I)  Uoftm'i  account  of  the  dirges  sud^  by  utvmen  at  the  fimeral  of 
Heeior  proves  the  antiquity  of  this  custQin. 
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CHAP,  improperly  leremow,  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the 
V-.  ■»■  ■/  great  Map  of  Russia.  It  is  a  6inaU  insignificant 
town,  upon  a  high  hill ;  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  a  river  falling  into  the  Don,  written  Metscha, 
and  MeczOy  but  pronounced  Mecha ;  or  Miha,  to 
mark  the  aspirate  more  strongly.  In  a  country 
so  uniform  as  that  we  were  now  traversing,  much 
interesting  information  cannot  be  expected. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  its  produce,  the  manners 
and  the  dresses  of  the  people,  afibrd  but  few 
remarks,  and  these  are  unimportant  Sterne 
has  humorously  observed,  that  nothing  puts  a 
writer  of  Travels  to  so  much  difficulty  as  the 
sending  him  over  an  extensive  plain.  To 
journey  many  les^es  and  say  nothing,  might 
seem  like  inattention;  but  to  write  observations 
of  no  moment,  is  less  pardonable  than  any 
omission. 

Nicoiai-         ^e  came  to  a  place  which  it  would  be  difficult 

jevka*  ^ 

to  express  by  any  rule  of  orthography  that 
might  convey  an  idea  of  -the  Russian  mode  of 
pronunciation  ^  Afterwards,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  Tula,  we  entered  that  of  Orlqf,  as  we 
were  informed ;  but  in  the  Berlin  Map  it  is  laid 


(1)  It  may  be  written  NkoUdjewka:  then,  if  the  if  be  pronounced  m 
our  If,  mnd  the  w  as  an  /,  it  becomes  Nieolayefka,  and  this  is  perhaps 
near  the  mark, 
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down  as  the  goyemment  of  Orel.    The  female    chap. 

costume  here  is  very  singular.    The  caps  of  the  ^ y  ^ 

women  are  triangular,  having  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle  in  front;  so  that  the  base  extends 
behind,  like  two  horns,  which  gives  them  a  droll 
appearance :  they  wear  also  a  frock  which 
barely  reaches  to  their  knees.  In  their  ears 
they  have  large  hoop  rings,  not  unlike  those 
lately  worn  by  ladies  in  London  and  Paris. 
They  had  also  pendants  of  pieces  of  metal  at'* 
tached  to  a  handkerchief  or  cap,  which  covered 
the  back  part  of  their  head. 

Proceeding  towards  Celo  Petrovskia  Pahiay  we  Ceio  Pe- 

trorskia 

were  much  surprised  by  a  spectacle  similar  to  Painia. 
one  that  Bruce  witnessed  in  Africa.  We  observed, 
at  a  considerable  distance,   vertical  columns 

of  sand,  reaching,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  earth 

• 

to  the  clouds,  and  moving  with  amazing  rapidity 
along  the  hori^ton.  Our  servant,  a  Greek,  and 
a  native  of  Constantinople,  related  an  instance  of 
a  child  in  the  Ukraine^  who  was  taken  up  by 
one  of  such  tornadoes,  and,  after  being  whirled 
by  it,  had  every  limb  broken  in  its  fall.  He 
affirmed  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  extra- 
ordinary accident.  Passing  this  village,  we 
afterwards  arrived  at  Eletz^  or  leletZy  a  large  Eiet*. 
paved  town  of  considerable  extent,  situate  be- 
tween the  river  whence   its   name  has  been 
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ci^p.  derived,  and  the  Sosma.  This  place  was  en- 
s  i.y-^  tirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1745,  and  since 
rebuilt.  It  stands  upon  a  lofty  and  steep  hill, 
and  maintains  a  considerable  commerce  in 
cattle  and  in  com.  Agriculture  here  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  the  environs  abound 
with  wood.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  mer- 
chants, artisans,  Fuscliari  and  StreUzi.  Its 
merchandize  is  derived  from  Moscow  and  firom 
the  Ukraine ;  and  it  carries  on  a  great  internal 
trade,  in  the  sale  of  honey  and  leather  to  the 
people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Crawn^  pay- 
ing tribute,  amounts  to  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  We  observed  seve- 
ni  forges  at  work;  and  found  that  the  number 
of  smiths,  and  other  artificers  in  iron  alone, 
equalled  two  hundred.  Eletz  is  renowned  for 
the  celebrity  of  its  forges.  Part  of  the  iron  is 
derived  from  a  mne  near  the  village  of  Fisnisi" 
denez;  the  whole  district  around  which  place, 
for  several  versts  in  extent,  exhibits  B.  ferruginous 
soil.  Peasants  raise  the  surface  with  spades, 
until  they  reach  the  ore;  but  as  the  superficies 
forming  the  roof  of  the  mine  consists  of  clay  and 
sand,  the  sides  of  the  apertures  they  make  are 
very  liable  to  fall:  therefore  they  form  the 
opening  so  narrow,  that  the  work  is  carried  on 
with  difficulty ;  the  operation  being  entirely  in 
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shafts,  without  any  level,  or  even  inclined  plane,  chap. 
There  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Udgino,  upon 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Don,  mines  of  iron  which 
are  now  worked;  but  as  they  have  hitherto 
neglected  the  analysis  of  their  ores,  and,  instead 
of  making  any  selection,  mix  the  whole  together 
without  the  smallest  attention  to  quality,  the 
metal  turns  out  to  be  brittle,  defective,  and 
altogether  bad.  In  the  forges  of  TWb,  where 
more  caution  is  used  in  this  respect,  the  iron  is 
of  a  very  superior  nature. 

In  the  streets  of  Eleiz  we  observed  large 
heaps  of  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
whereof  the  substance  was  porous,  and  per- 
forated in  all  directions  by  a  deposit  of  marine 
animals.  It  resembled  the  kind  of  limestone 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Moscva,  but  was  more 
marked  by  impressions  of  organized  bodies. 
Visiting  the  high  banks  of  the  river  near  the 
town,  we  found  large  masses  of  a  similar  deposit, 
lying  in  regular  strata  \  Hereafter  we  shall 
take  occasion  to  shew,  that  such  appearances 
may  be  observed  in  all  the  great  Oriental  Plain, 
inclined  from  the  jfral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea 


(l)  We  found  here  the  yeromiea  Smrj^Uifoiiat  «  Gmeraria,  which  we 
iMtleredto  he  the  Sthmeat  and  anew  species  of  GypttpMla,  grow- 
iag  with  Gmm  RwaU  and  BtmnmaUut  jhirieomut. 
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of  Azof  J  towards  the  Black  Sea ;  authentic  monu- 
ments of  a  vast  ocean,  once  covering  the  whole 
of  Tahtakti  whose  dimmished  waters  are  still 
effecting  a  further  retrdat^  by  the  channels  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles. 

A  musical  instrument^  more  common  among 
antient  than  modem  nations^  amused  us  in  the 
streets  of  Eletz :  it  consisted  of  two  reeds,  put 
together  into  the  mouth.  The  performer  was  a 
blacksmith^s  boy,  who  played  several  tunes. 
The  reeds  were  each  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  not  thicker  than  a  quill.  Such  were  the  tibue 
used  in  processions^  as  represented  upon  antient 
bas-reliefs,  in  the  fresco  paintings  of  Herculanetm 
and  Pompeii,  and  upon  terra-cotta  vases  found 
in  Grecian  tombs. 

From  Eletz  we  continued  our  journey,  through 
Zadonctr.  the  village  of  Ezvoly,  to  Zadonetz.  In  all  this 
route  we  were  continually  met  by  caravans  from 
the  DoNf  the  Crimea,  and  other  parts  df  liie 
Sotuh  of  Russia.  These  caraVans  formed  a  t^n 
of  waggons,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  laden  with 
driedfish,  brandy,  wooU  corn,  &c.  Sometimes  fhey 
consisted  of  cattle  only;  cotvs  of  an  ash  colour, 
horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs,  all  moving  in  the 
same  promiscuous  herd,  accompanied  by  Mala- 
Russians,  Cossacks,  and  by  crther  inhabitants  of 
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Malo-Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  At  a  short  chap, 
distance  from  Zadanetz,  we  crossed  the  Don  by 
a  ferry.  This  river  exhibited  a  broad,  clear, 
and  rapid  current.  The  town  stands  upon  a  hill 
above  it,  and  originally  formed  one  of  a  line  of 
forts,  erected  from  this  place  to  Zaritzin,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Tahtars  and  Cossacks. 
It  has  now  a  superintendant,  or  Gorodnitch ;  and 
appears,  like  the  other  towns  through  which  we 
passed,  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition.  In  all  of 
them  new  houses  were  building,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  activity  promised  improvement. 

From  Zadoneiz,  our  journey  conducted  us 
through  the  sweetest  country  imaginable,  co- 
vered with  woods  fiill  of  flowers,  fruit-treeg, 
and  a  number  of  plants,  plainly  indicating  an 
approach  to  warmer  climates.  Apple  and  other 
fruit  trees  sprouted  wild,  among  young  oaks,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  not  found  nearer 
to  the  North  Pole.  The  modem  name  of  the 
Tcmms  will  perhaps  not  meet  the  Reader's  atten- 
tion so  readily,  in  the  compound  word  Zadonetz, 
as  if  written  Zadonsk ;  in  which  manner  it  appears 
in  the  best  maps.  We  have  imitated  the  mode 
of  pronunciation  as  nearly  as  possible.  Doneiz 
and. Dtm^A  are  both  names  of  the  Don.  Farther 
to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  mouths  of  the 
river,  an  appellation  given  to  a  tributary  stream 

VOL.  I.  s 
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is  sometimes  DanMtz  or  Danaets,  and  Tdanaeti  ; 
hence  the  transition  to  Tandis  is  not  very  equi- 
vocal; nor  can  much  doubt  be  entertained 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  appellation  bestowed 
by  the  Antients  upon  the  river*  In  what  a 
variety  of  languages  has  this  word  Don,  with 
its  roots  and  ramifications,  been  used  to  signify 
a  river,  a  lake,  or  cities  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers!  Don,  Donets,  Dun,  Den,  Dqn,Danau,  Tan^^ 
Tone,  Ain,  An,  En,  &c.  &c.  Thus  we  have 
Jordan ;  Tarns,  a  name  of  SAfs,  on  the  Nilb  i 
Tan  y  bwlck,  iq  Wales;  Danube;  TTiames; 
Ain,  and  Cqleratn,  in  the  north  of  Ireland; 
Eden,  in  the  same  country;  T^ne;  and  many 
others* 

cdo  As  we  advanced  through  Celo  Chlebnoy,  we 

^^'   beheld,  at  a  distance  upon  our  right  hand,  the 

Don,  rolling  in  a  very  majestic  and  devious 

course,  while  the  full  moon  cast  her  light  upon 

its  waters.    We  halted  for  the  night  at  a  place 

BflBtuierka.  Called  Bcstuzevka,  almost  a  solitary  hut  in  the 
midst  of  wide  plains ;  and  we  were  somewhat 
struck  by  the  singular  manner  in  which  a  pea- 
sant cautioned  us  not  to  sleep  there,  but  by  all 
lueans  to  proceed  another  stage.  Trifling 
drcumstances  of  this  kind  often  excite  the 
suspicious  fear  of  travellers ;  and  in  this  lonely 
situation  we  were  -puzaded    by 
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vrhether  an  attempt  were  made  to  lead  us  into,    chap. 
or  out  of,  a  snare :  it  ended,  however,  like  many  ^*  '^^  ■^ 
8uch  adventures,  in  nothing. 

The  next  morning, /une  the  seventh^  we  travelled 
very  expeditiously  through  Celo  Staroy  Ivotinskoy, 
to  the  town  of  Woronetz,  situate  upon  a  river  Woronete. 
of  the  same  name,  near  to  the  spot  where  it  falls 
into  the  Don. 


s  2 


CHAP.  XI. 


FROM  WORONETZ,  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
DON  COSSACKS. 

Presetit  slate  of  Woronetx — Climate  and  prodvclums — 
Garden  of  Pbtbr  the  Great — Inundalion  and  Pro- 
duct of  the  Rivers — Increase  of  Buildings — Arsenal- 
Commerce,  internal  and  external — fVine  of  t}ie  Don — 
Change  of  Maaners,  and  of  Features — Neglect  of 
Drowned  Persons — Tumuli — Malo-Russians — Plains 
South  of  fVoronetz, — Celo  Usmany — Podulok  Moscov- 
skoy — Mojocks,  Ekorlxy,  and  lestakovo^Locova  Slo- 
boda — Paulovskoy — Plants — Anhnals  —Trade — Rash 
conduct  of  a  young  Peasant — Kazirukoy  Chutor — Nix- 
nof  Momtm — Dobrkika — Melscha — KasankaiOy  first 
Stanitza  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

In  the  reign  of  Pbtbr  the  Great,  when  that 
monarch  came  to  fVoronetz  to  build  his  first 
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ship  of  war,  there  were  scarcely  an  hundred  c"')^' 
wooden  huts  in  the  place.  It  is  now  a  very  ^ — /-— ^ 
handsome  town;  and  its  commerce  entitles  it  stato*'of 
to  considerable  distinction.  By  means  of  the 
Dorif  it  possesses  an  easy  intercourse  with  the 
Black  Sea.  Every  year,  vessels  go  laden  to 
Tcherchask  with  com ;  accomplishing  their  voy- 
age in  about  two  months.  In  winter  they  re- 
ceive merchandize,  by  sledges,  from  the  Crimea 
and  from  Turkey.  Its  merchants  travel  into 
Siberia  for  furs,  and  then  carry  them  even  to 
the  fairs  of  Francfort.  The  Russian  Isimtchick 
is  seen  at  a  German  fair,  and  the  same  person 
may  be  found  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia. 
Sometimes  they  pursue  their  course  to  the  coasts 
opposite  to  England,  and  buy  English  hardware, 
cottons,  Japan  ware,  &c.  with  which  they  travel 
to  all  parts  of  Russia. 

WoRONETz,  from  its  remarkable  situation,  is  nima*o 

,  ,  and  Prcv. 

particularly  qualified  to  become  a  great  capital,  auctions. 
It  is  placed  so  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  both 
of  warm  and  of  cold  climates,  and  it  holds  an 
intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Nature 
is  so  bountiful  here  in  the  summer,  that  plants 
found  in  very  southern  latitudes  grow  almost 
spontaneously.  The  fFater-MeSfn,  rarely  in  per- 
fection anywhere,  is  as  common  at  TVoronetz 
as  the  cucumber  in  England,  and  it  flourishes  in 
the  open  air,  with  spicy  and  aromatic  herbs. 
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''ff  ^'  Yet  the  inhabitants  experience  very  great  ex- 
tremes  of  temperature ;  having  sometimes^  ac- 
cording to  the  thermometer  of  Bicamuvy  thirty 
degrees  of  cold  in  the  winter,  and  twenty-eight 
degrees  of  heat  ^  in  the  summer.  They  use  the 
precaution  of  double  casements  to  their  win- 
dows, as  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg^  and  have 
very  large  stoves  in  all  their  apartments.  In 
the  *^  Journal  des  Savans  Voyagewrs^  published 
at  Berne  in  1792,  a  commentator  attempts  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  difference 
observed  in  the  productions  of  the  climate  and 
soil  of  fForonetZj  when  comp^ed  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  same  latitude ;  by  saying 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  necessarily  supplies 
that  which  the  climate  would  not  otherwise  af- 
ford*. The  earth  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
nitrat  of  potass  in  all  the  environs  of  fForoneiz ; 
and  it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  mineral  that  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Ukraine  has  been 
attributed.  The  whole  country  south  of  Tula 
aboxmds  with  it;  insomuch  that  it  sometimes 
effloresces  on  the  soil ;  and  several  febrics  for  ex- 
tracting it  have  been  estabUshed.  The  inmiediate 
goil  below  the  town  of  fForonetz  is  sand ;  upon 


(l)  Equal  tb  ninety- five  of  Fakrenftot, 

(S)  See  Note  to  p.  116.  Voyaget  c/Uz  let  Pellet  Kahiuntks  H  let 
Tartarju, 
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a  steep  mound  or  bank  of  which  it  has  been  chap. 
built  It  lies  in  the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  north- 
em  latitude.  The  vineyards  of  Europe  termi- 
nate many  degrees  nearer  to  the  equator^  and 
yet  the  wild  vine  flourishes  at  Wormetz.  The 
inhabitants  neglect  its  cultivation;  importing 
their  wine»  at  a  great  expense^  from  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks^  from  Greece,  and  from  the 
Crimea.  It  frequently  happens  in  the  province 
of  Champagne^  in  FrancCj  that  the  grapes  do  not 
attain  their  maturity;  mgar  is  then  used  as  a 
substitute  in  the  preparation  of  the  Champagne 
wine^.     At  fFaranetZy  where  every  facility  for 


(3)  He  Ckati^gne  wme  has  been  imitated  in  England,  with  svccess, 
by  iuhi|^  gooteberriea  before  they  ripen,  and  by  supplying  the  want  of 
the  saccharine  acid  with  loaf-sugar.  If  the  process  be  properly  at- 
tended tOy  there  is  very  little  difference.  Both  are  artificial  cempoimde. 
The  common  Champagne  wme  drunk  in  this  country  is  made  with  green 
grofeg  and  sugar.  The  imitation  of  it,  with  green  gooeeberriei  and 
migar,  is  full  as  salutaiy,  and  frequently  as  palatable.  C^oie  to  the 
First  Editien.)  Since  this  Note  appeared*  a  French  translation  of  these 
Travels  has  been  published  at  Paris,  with  Additional  Notes  "  par  le 
Tradueteury  Alluding  to  these  observations  respecting  the  Cham^ 
pagne  wisuy  he  says*  "  C'est  sans  doute  par  un  sentiment  de  patriot- 
isme,  et  pour  d<^o6ter  ses  compatriotei  dn  vm  de  Champagne^  qua 
le  Docteur  Clarke  se  permet  de  hasarder  de  pareilles  assertions.  CroiU 
il  que  levhide  Champagne  se  fasse  avec  du  sucre  et  des  raisms  verts  oa 
des  greseiUeSf  et  qu'un  semblable  melange  puisse  passer,  m^me  en 
Angleterre,  pour  un  analogue  des  vins  djil  et  dEpenud  t' 

It  so  happens,  that  the  author's  information  respecting  the  Cham* 
pagne  wme  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  any  cosyectures  he  may  have 
formed :  it  is  the  result  of  inquiries  which  he  made  upon  the  spot,  and 
of  positive  communication^  (relative  to  the  chemical  copstituents  **  dek 

vins 
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establishing  extensive  vineyards  has  been  offered 
by  Nature,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  Gmelin  endeavoured  to 
make  the  inhabitants  sensible  of  the  importance 
and  advantage  the  town  might  derive  from  the 


vim  ^A%  ei  ^Epemai")  from  Messrs,  Moett  and  Cbrnpta^,  the  princi- 
pal persons  concerned  in  their  fabrication.  It  was  in  the  town  of 
£pemai,  whither  the  author  repaired  for  information  upon  this  sub- 
jecty  thaty  in  answer  to  some  written  questions  proposed  to  JUbiw.  MoeU, 
the  foUowinip  statement  was  given  by  that  gentleman  touchin^^  the  ad- 
mission of  sugar  into  the  composition  of  their  wine : 

"  RifpoNSE  k  la  3"*  question :  "  sur  les  C&rps  Strangers,  tels  gus  U 
suere  que  peuvetU  entrer  dans  lafabricatien  duvm?^ 

**  Peut-^tre  re|^arderoit*on  en  Ousmpagne  comme  une  indiscretioD, 
la  r^ponse  k  cette  question,  puisque  la  r^v^ation  de  ce  qu*on  appelle 
LE  SECRET  DU  PROPRi^TAiRE  pourroit  nuire  k  la  reputation  des  vms  de 
Champagne  i  mais  les  hommes  instruits  et  ^lair^  doivent  conoottre 
les  fsits  et  les  causes,  parcequ'ils  savent  apprecier  et  en  tira  les  justea 
cons^uences. 

'^  II  est  tr^  vrai  que  dans  les  ann^es  froides  ou  pluvieuses  le  raisin 
n'ajiant  pas  acquis  assez  de  maturity,  ou  ayant  ^t^  priv^  de  la  chaieur 
du  soleil,  les  vins  n'ont  plus  cette  liqueur  douce  et  aimahle  qui  les 
characterise :  dans  ce  cas  quelques'  proprietaires  y  ont  suppl^e  par 
I'introduction  dans  leur  vins  d'une  liqueur  tr^  edaire  oont  la  base 
B8T  NECESSAIRBMENT  DU  SUCRE;  sa  fabrication  est  un  secrA;  cette 
liqueur  mesl^e  en  tr^  petits  quantity  aux  vins  verts,  anrige  Is  rice  de 
Fannie  et  leur  donne  absolument  la  m£me  douceur  que  celle  que  pro- 
cure le  soleil  dans  les  anndes  chaudes.  I\  s'est  eiev^  en  Champagne  nUme 
des  fi^quentes  qu^relles  entre  des  connoisseurs  qui  pretendoient  pouveir 
tRstinguer  au  goiit,  la  liqueur  artificielle  de  celle  qui  est  naturelle,  mais 
€^est  une  chAmhre,  Le  sucre  produit  dans  le  raisin,  comme  dans  toute 
esp^ce  de  fruit  par  le  travail  de  la  nature,  est  toujours  du  sucre,  comme 
celui  que  Tart  pourroit  y  introduire,  lorsque  I'intemperance  des  saisons 
les  en  a  priv^.  Nmts  nous  sammes  phis  tr^  souvent  h  mettre  en  dS/aui 
Vexpdrience  de  cesprStendus  connoisseurs,  et  il  est  si  rare  de  les  voir 
rencontrer  juste,  que  Ton  peut  croire  que  c*est  le  hazard  plasque  leur 
godi  qui  les  a  g^id^." 
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growth  of  vines ;  but  hitherto  no  attention  has  ^  ^t^" 
been  paid  to  his  advice.  The  delicious  wine  of  '^  "y-/ 
the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  sold  here» 
but  at  very  high  prices.  They  serve  it  with  a 
plate  of  ice,  a  piece  of  which  is  put  into  each 
glass  when  the  wine  is  drunk.  It  is  light  and 
pleasant,  effervescing  like  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne, but  having  more  the  flavour  of  Burgundy. 

Peter  the  Great  endeavoured  to  establish  p^ff 
a  Botanic  Garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fToro-  ^*'^- 
netz,  upon  a  very  grand  scale.  This  we  visited ; 
and  found  a  complete  wilderness  of  oaks  and  ' 
other  forest-trees,  the  underwood  growing  so 
thick  under  the  larger  trees  as  to  render  a 
passage  through  it  impracticable.  This  garden 
was  expressly  formed  for  the  growth  of  use- 
ful plants,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  what- 
soever else  might  be  found  likely  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  culture  in  such  a  climate: 
but  after  all  the  pains  bestowed  upon  its  insti- 
tution, it  fell  into  neglect ;  like  many  other  de- 
signs calculated  by  that  wise  monarch  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people,  when  his  power  ceased  of 
enforcing  the  care  of  them.  Gmelin  relates', 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Governor  of  fVoronetz 
exerted  all  possible  means  to  restore  this  garden 


(l)  Journal  des  Savans  Voyageurs,  p.  1 14. 
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*^  xi^*  to  its  original  order ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
^  *-v-^  that  a  variety  of  fruit-trees,  particularly  the 
vine,  the  chesnut,  and  the  filbert,  produced  abun- 
dant crops.  Saffron  flourished  in  great  plenty, 
and  many  other  plants  peculiar  to  wanner  cli- 
mates. The  cherry y  the  apple^  and  the  pear  tree, 
grew  wild  in  the  forests  around  the  town ;  but 
their  better  cultivation,  as  at  present,  was  en- 
tirely neglected  by  the  people.  We  found  two 
plants,  very  rare  in  England,  thriving  among 
the  weeds  of  the  place ;  the  **  Spreading  Bell* 
flower**  (Campanula patula),  which  grows  in  Sauih 
Wales  and  neat  Mar Uxmmgh;  and  also  the  '*  Moun- 
tain Bugle"  (4juga  pyramidalis).  The  other 
plants  which  we  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
]^p^^  of  fFaranetz  are  given  in  a  Note'.  Stagnant 
^t,of  th«  waters,  left  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  river, 
render  the  place  very  unwholesome  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the.year.  The  inhabitants,  both 
in  spring  and  autumn,  are  subject  to  tertian  and 
quartan  fevers :  these  become  epidemic,  and  at- 
tack hundreds  at  the  same  time.  The  want  of 
proper  remedies  for  such  disorders,  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  salted  provisions,  firequently  cause 
the'^figue  to  degenerate  into  a  continual  fever,  a 


(l)  Polygonum  Fagopynim — Adonis  aestivalis — Cucubalus  Beben— « 
A  new  species  of  Euphorbia^-Salvia  nutans — ^Verbascum  Phoenicium 
— Chelidoniam  niinus— RanuQcoiut  Ulyricus— ^^ola  trioolor. 
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dropsy,  or  a  consumptioii.  Both  the  Woronetz  ^  x^^' 
and  the  Don  supply  the  mhabitants  of  all  this 
country  with  an  astonishing  quantity  of  fishes ; 
carp  being  the  most  abundant :  but  they  have 
also  iench^  sterletj  breamy  bleak,  tratUy  lamprey, 
perch,  and  pike.  The  last  absolutely  swarm  in 
their  rivers,  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  size ;  but 
it  is  only  the  poorer  class  of  people  who  use  it 
for  food.  When  Nature  is  profuse  in  her  offer* 
ings,  the  love  of  novelty  induces  us  to  contemn, 
and  even  to  rejecl;  her  boimty. 

The  change  of  season,  as  at  Moscow,  does  not 
take  place  at  Woronetz  with  that  uncertainty 
which  characterizes  our  climate.  Winter  regu* 
larly  begins  in  December,  and  ends  in  the  middle 
of  March.  According  to  Gmelin^  the  autumn 
resembles  a  moderate  summer.  Vegetation  is 
so  rapid  during  spring,  that  upon  the  ninth  of 
June  we  saw  a  pear-tree  which  had  put  forth  a 
strong  scion  above  a  yard  in  length.  We  found 
the  climate  so  different  from  that  to  which  we  had 
been  lately  accustomedi  that  we  were  compelled 
to  alter  our  clothing  altogether*.  The  beams  of 
the  sun  were  to  us  intolerable ;  and  a  south-east 


(3)  It  is  not  nccemiy  to  mentioa  the  precise  height  of  the  mercury 
in  tht  thermometer,  beeawe  the  Reader  will  find  it  stated  in  the^/ymi- 
diXy  aeeordioff  to  the  most  accurate  daiTy  observation  throuf^hout  the 
Jovmey. 
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CHAP,  wind,  like  a  Sirocco,  blew  frequently  and  even 
V V  ■'  tempestuously ;  causing  insufferable  heat»  dur- 
ing the  time  we  remained.  The  only  method 
we  had  of  cooling  our  apartments  was,  by  shut- 
ting the  windows,  and  drawing  curtains  over 
them.  Perhaps  the  sudden  transition  we  had 
made  from  colder  coxmtries  might  have  rendered 
us  more  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  atmosphere. 

BiSdk^^  New  buildings  were  rising  in  all  parts  of  fFb- 
ronetz ;  and  the  suburbs  appeared  so  extensive, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  form  any  correct 
idea  of  the  probable  future  extent  of  the  place. 
It  was  evident  that  a  jimction  would  soon  take 
place  between  the  town  and  its  suburbs ;  and 
we  were  informed  that  a  village  or  two  would 
also  be  included.  It  stands  upon  the  very  lofty, 
steep,  and  sloping  bank  before  mentioned,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  rampart  j  so  that,  when 
viewed  from  the  river  below,  this  bank  looks 
like  a  prodigious  artificial  fortification.  Doubt- 
less it  might  be  rendered  a  place  of  very  great 
strength,  as  there  are  no  eminences  that  could 
command  the  works  on  its  weakest  side.  Small 
lanterns,  dispersed  about  upon  posts,  serve  to 
light  the  town.     The  streets  are  very  wide, 

ArseiMi     without  being  paved.     The  arsenal  erected  by 
P£T£R  THB  Grsat  Still  rcmaius^  although  in  a 
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ruinous  condition.  We  visited  the  little  sandy  chap. 
island  below  the  town  whereon  he  built  his  first  ^  m^m  f 
ship  of  war,  when  he  projected  the  conquest  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  now  covered  with  store- 
houses, caldrons,  and  tubs,  for  the  preparation 
of  tallow :  this  is  a  great  article  of  trade  here : 
it  is  sent  to  England,  and  to  America,  in  vast 
quantities.  The  principal  merchant,  happening 
to  be  upon  the  spot,  asked  us,  to  what  use  the 
English  could  possibly  appropriate  all  the  grease 
he  sent  to  their  country.  The  stench  from  the 
bones  and  horns  of  animals,  slaughtered  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  tallow,  made  this 
place  exceedingly  offensive.  It  formerly  exhi- 
bited a  more  pleasing  spectacle,  when  Pbter, 
acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  king  and  a 
earpentery  superintended  his  works  upon  this 
island.  He  built  a  small  wooden  hut,  and  a 
church,  opposite  to  the  arsenal,  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  immediately  below  the  town ;  and  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  surrounded  by 
a  few  hovels,  in  a  land  of  savage  people  ac- 
customed only  to  their  rafts  and  canoes,  was 
daily  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  workmen,  upon 
a  little  mound  of  sand,  building  his  first  ^hip 
of  war. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade  Commerce 

.    ^  internal  9t 

m  the  town,  and  occupies  the  chief  commerce  cxtemaL 


J 
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CHAP,  of  the  shops.  They  also  manufiBieture  chih  for 
the  anny ;  and  have  a  building  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  vitriol.  Large  balls  of  whiting  are  piled 
up  before  their  doors,  as  in  Moscow^  TSila^  and 
other  places.  The  cloik  factory  was  established 
by  Pbtb&  th£  Great,  and  is  the  most  consi- 
derable in  Russia.  Peter  resided  here  in  the 
year  1705 ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  also 
engaged  in  building  Petersburg.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  tallowy  they  consume  the  cattle  of 
the  country,  and,  boiling  them  down,  make  two 
sorts.  The^r^^  sort  is  exported  to  England  ;^ 
the  second  used  in  Russia,  in  making  soap.  Teii 
potids  of  the  best  quality  sells  sometimes  in 
Petersburg  as  high  as  sixty-three  roubles^  The 
carriage  from  fForonetz  to  Petersburg  costs  about 
eighty  copeehs  per  paud.  If  the  merchants  con- 
tract with  English  dealers  in  Petersburg  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  roubles,  they 
receive  from  them  fifty  thousand  in  advance,  to 
enable  them  to  buy  cattle.  This  practice  of 
purchasing  cattle  to  boil  into  tallow  has,  of  late 
years,  enormously  advanced  the  price  of  meat. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  a  poud  of  beef  sold  in 
fForonetz  for  twenty-six  copeehs ;  B,poud  of  mutton 
for  thirty :  now  the  poud  of  beef  costs  two  roubles, 
and  the  poud  of  mutton  sixty  copeehs.  In  return 
for  the  com  carried  annually  to  Tcherkask  and 
to  Azof,  they  bring  back  raisim,figs,  Greek  wines. 
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and  the  wine  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     The  ^alt    chap. 
ccmsumed  in  JVortmetz  is  supplied  from  a  re- 
markable salt  lake   in    the    neighbourhood  of 
Saratofy  so  impregnated  with  the  muriate  of  soda^ 
that  fine  crystals  of  it  form  upon  any  substance 
placed  in  the  water.     Su^ar  is  very  dear ;  it  is 
brought  only  from  Petersburg.    The  necessaries 
of  life,  however,  are,  generally  speaking,  cheap. 
The  carriers  of  fVoronetz  go  every  three  years 
to  Tobolsky  in  Siberia,  where  there  is  a  rendez- 
vous for  all  caravans  bound  to  Kiatka,  on  the 
frontier  of  China.   From  Tobolsky  they  form  one 
immense  caravan  to  Kiatka.  Afterwards,  return- 
ing to  Tobolsky y  they  disperse,  according  to  their 
several  routes.     From  Siberia  they  bring  fars ; 
from  Kiatka,  Chinese  merchandize  of  all  sorts, 
teOy  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  porcelairty^  and 
precious  stones.    The  Chinesey  upon  their  arrival 
at  Kiatka  J  also  furnish  them  with  the  produc* 
tions  of  Kamchatka,  brought  from  St.  Peter  amd 
St^  Paul.   Thus  laden,  many  of  the  caravans  set 
out  for  Francforty  and  return  with  musliUy  cambricy 
silkSf  the  porcelain  of  Saxom/y  and  other  gooda 
from  the  manufactures  of  England. 

Four  men,  with  their  captain,  offered  to  take 
uft  by  water  to  Tcherchask  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  roublesy  including  the  necessary  purchase  of 
boats,  anchors,  sails,  oars,  &c.    But  the  river 
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is  80  shallow  during  summer^  that  we  should 
have  been  two  months  in  getting  thither;  the 
distance  being  fifteen  hundred  versts.    The  best 
Wine  of     wine  of  the  Don  is  made  upon  the  river,  about 

the  Don,  * 

three  hundred  versts  before  arriving  at  Tckerckask 
from  fVonmeiz.  Fourteen  bottles  sell  there  for 
one  rouble  and  fifty  copecks.  They  are  apt  to 
make  it  before  the  grape  ripens ;  and  perhaps 
this  may  be  the  case  with  all  wine  exhibiting 
effervescence  ^  Their  while  wine  proves  better 
than  the  red,  when  the  firuit  is  suffered  to  ripen ; 
but  this  very  rarely  happens. 

Change  of  ApproacWug  the  Southern  part  of  the  empire, 
the  strong  characteristics  of  the  Russian  people 
are  less  frequently  observed.  Happily  for  the 
traveller,  in  proportion  as  his  distance  is  in- 
creased firom  that  which  has  been  erroneously 
considered  the  civilized  part  of  the  country,  he 
has  less  to  complain  of  theft,  of  fraud,  and  of 
dissimulation*.  In  the  more  Northern  provinces, 
he  is  cautioned  to  beware  of  the  inhabitants  of 


(l)  See  the  Note  upon  Champagme  wme  in  a  former  page  of  this 
Chapter. 

(S)  *'  Hie  Russian  peasant,  without  property,  without  relii^ioot  with- 
out morals,  without  honour,  ia  hospitable,  humane,  oUisini^,  gay, 
fiuthful,  and  brave :  the  farther  you  penetrate  into  the  country  remote 
from  cities,  the  better  you  find  him ;  the  most  savage  is  always  the 
best"    SecrH  Mem,  of  the  Omrt  ef  Peiersb.  p,  *i€6. 
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the  Ukraine,  and  the  Cossacks,  by  an  unprincipled 
race  of  men,  with  whom  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tahtar  are  degraded  in  comparison.  The 
chambers  of  our  inn  were  immediately  over  the 
town  jail;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add  of 
what  nation  its  tenants  were  composed.  The 
RiLssian  finds  it  dangerous  to  travel  in  the  Ukraine^ 
and  along  the  Don,  because  he  is  conscious  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  know  too  well 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  The  Cossack, 
when  engaged  in  war,  and  remote  firom  his 
native  land,  is  a  robber,  because  plunder  is  a 
part  of  the  military  discipline  in  which  he  has 
been  educated ;  but  when  a  stranger  enters  the 
district  where  he  resides  with  his  family  and 
connections,  and  confides  property  to  his  care, 
the  inhabitant  of  no  country  is  found  either 
more  hospitable,  or  more  honourable.  Concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Mah- 
Bussia,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  long  resided 
among  them,  assured  us  he  used  neither  locks 
to  his  doors  nor  to  his  cofiers ;  and  among  the 
Cossacks,  as  in  Sweden,  a  trunk  may  be  sent  un- 
locked, for  a  distance  equal  to  five  hundred 
milto,  without  risking  the  loss  of  any  part  of 
its  contents.  Mr.  Rowan,  banker  of  Moscow,  was 
compelled,  by  the  breaking  of  his  carriage,  to 
abandon  it  in  the  midst  of  the  territory  of  the 
Don  Cossacks;  and  it  was  afterwards  brought 

VOL.  r.  T 
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CHAP,  safe  to  him  at  Tctganrogy  with  all  its  appurte- 
_^^,1.^  nances,  by  the  unsolicited  and  disinterested 
labour  of  that  people*.  Who  would  venture  to 
leave  a  carriage,  or  even  a  trunk,  although  en- 
cased) doubly  locked,  and  duly  directed,  among 
ih.^  Russians  f 


Ch«iig«of  Ftom  the  time  we  left  Tida^  a  remarkable 
change  was  visible  in  the  features  of  the  people : 
this  we  were  unable  to  explain.  The  peasants 
had  frequently  the  straight  yellow  hair  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Finland^  and  the  same  light  com* 
plexion ;  neither  resembling  Russians^  Poksy  nor 
Cossacks.  At  Worvnetz  the  Gipsey  tribe  was 
very  prevalent;  and  a  mixed  race,  resulting 
from  their  intermarriage  with  JRussians. 

^JjK*^*  «f  The  horrid  practice  of  burying  persons  alive 
sometimes  takes  place  in  Russia,  fit)m  the  igno* 
ranee  of  the  inhabitants.  Instances  of  suspended 
animation,  occasioned  by  the  vapour  of  their 
stoves,  or  by  accidents  in  water,  are  always 
considered  lost  cases ;  and  the  unhappy  sufferer 
is  inmiediately  committed  to  the  grave,  without 
any  attempt  towards  recovery.     They  send 


(l)  Of  thii  fiiet  we  were  wnired  by  Mr.  Rmmm  bimself,  to  wham 
we  were  indebted  for  many  iuUnces  of  poUteneii  and  attentioB  duriair 
the  time  we  resided  in  Mmm, 
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only  for  a  police-officer,  to  note  down  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disaster ;  and,  without  the 
smallest  effort  towards  restoring  respiration, 
proceed  in  the  ceremony  of  interment.  A  poor 
woman  in  bathing,  during  our  stay  at  Woro^ 
netz,  fell  beyond  her  depth.  She  struggled 
some  time  with  the  stream,  and,  being  carried 
by  it  about  three  hundred  yards,  was  taken  out 
by  some  peasants  before  she  had  either  sunk  or 
lost  her  power  of  motion.  When  laid  on  the 
e»th,  she  groaned  and  moved ;  but  the  water 
which  had  been  swallowed  rendered  her  face 
black,  and  she  became  apparently  lifeless.  She 
was  therefore  immediately  pronounced  to  be 
really  dead.  No  endeavour  on  our  part,  ac- 
companied by  persuasion  and  by  offers  of 
money,  could  induce  the  spectators  either  to 
touch  the  body,  or  to  suffer  any  remedy  to  be 
attempted  towards  her  recovery.  They  seemed 
afraid  to  approach  what  they  considered  as  a 
corpse.  In  vain  we  explained  to  them  the 
process  by  which  persons,  so  circumstanced, 
are  restored  to  life  in  England.  They  stood  at 
a  distance,  crossing  themselves,  and  shaking 
their  heads ;  and  in  this  manner  the  poor  wo- 
man was  left  upon  the  shore,  until  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  have  made  use  of  any 
means  for  her  recovery.  If  she  were  not  after- 
wards buried  alive,  her  death  was  certainly 

T   2 
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^^^  owing  to  a  shameful  and  an  obstinate  neglect 
of  remedies,  which,  in  her  case»  promised  every 
success.  The  police-officer  gave  in  his  me- 
morial, and  her  body  was  committed  to  the 

m 
m 

grave. 

We  left  Wonmetz,  June  12th;  crossing  the 
river  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  and  entering 
plains  as  before.  The  swamps  below  fForanetz 
at  once  explain  the  cause  of  the  annual  fevers 
to  which  its  inhabitants  are  liable :  they  exhale, 
during  warm  seasons,  vapours  as  unwhole- 
some as  those  ^  which  arise  from  the  fens  of 

Italy. 

■ 

There  are  few  finer  prospects  than  that  of 
fForanetz,  viewed  a  few  versts  from  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Paulavskay.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  country  are  se^,  dispersed  over 
immense  plains,  mounds  of  earth  covered  with 
a  fine  turf;  the  sepulchres  of  the  antient  world» 
common  to  almost  every  habitable  country.  If 
there  exist  any  thing  of  former  times,  which 
may  afford  monuments  of  primeval  manners, 
it  is  this  mode  ctf  burial.  They  seem  to  mark 
the  progress  (tf  mankind  in  the  first  ages  after 
the  dispersion;  rising  wherever  the  posterity 
of  Noah  came.  Whether  under  the  form  of  a 
Mound  in  Scandmamai  in  Ru$sia^  or  in  Jfortk 
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America^;    a  Barrow  in  England^    a  Cairn  in    ^^^' 
tfides,  in  Scotland^  or  in  Ireland;  or  of  those 
heaps  which  the  modem  Greeks  and  TurA^  call 
Sn[j6e;  or»  lastly,  in  the  more  artificial  shape  of 
a  Pyramid  in  Egypt;   fhey  had  wiiversally  the 
same  origin.     Tliey  present  the  simplest  and 
sublimest  monument  that  any    generation  of 
men  could  raise  over  the  bodies  of  their  fore-^ 
fathers;    being  calculated  for  almost  endless 
duration,  and  speaking  a  language  more  im- 
pressive than  the  most  studied  epitaph  upon 
Ptirian    marble.      When  beheld  in  a    distant 
evening  horizon,  skirted  by  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and^  as  it  were,  touching  the  clouds 
which  hover  over  them,  imagination  represents 
the  spirits  of  departed  heroes  as  descending  to 
irradiate  a  warrior's  grave*.      Som6  of  those 
mounds  appeared  with  forms  so  simple,  and  yet 
80  artificial,  in  a  plain  otherwise  level,  that  no 
doubt  whatsoever  could  be  entertained  con- 
cerning their  origin.      Others,  more    antient, 
have  at  last  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  left  a 
hollow  place,  encircled  by  a  kind  of  fosse,  which 


(l)  See  the  Jmmai  ^a  Tour  itU§  ike  TtrrUefp  Nmrih^wui  ^  <A# 
Meghemif  Minmtams^hf  TkaddauMium  HartUt  J?Miofi,  1805;  for 
ft  very  carious  account  of  the  Sepukhnil  Mounds  in  America ;  the 
hUtoiy  oC  which  is  lost,  as  the  author  exprcsseth  it,  ''  m  ihn 
oge$" 

(9)  See  the  f^^^  to  this  Chapter. . 
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P^^^-  still  marks  their  sitaation.  .^;ain,  others,  by 
s  M^'  ..^  the  passage  of  the  plough  annually  upon  their 
surface,  have  been  considerably  diminished. 
These  TSmtuii  are  the  Sepulchres  referred  to 
by  Herodotust  in  the  earliest  accounts  which 
history  has  recorded  of  this  inode  of  burial '• 
The  tombs  of  the  Scythian  kings  are  said,  by 
him>  to  exist  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Scytbia^ 
where  the  Borysthenes  is  first  known  to  be  navi- 
gable; and  they  are  further  described  as  being 
constructed  precisely  according  to  the  appear- 
ance they  now  exhibit. 

jwafe-  We    frequently  met  with  caravans  of  the 

Malo'Russiansj  who  differ  altogether  firom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  Russia.  Their  fea- 
tures are  those  of  the  Polanese,  or  Cossacks. 
They  are  a  more  noble  race;  stouter  and 
better  looking  than  the  Russians,  and  superior 
to  them  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one  class 
of  men  above  another.  They  are  cleaner,  more 
industrious,  more  honest,  more  generous,  more 
polite,  more  courageous,  more  hospitable,  more 
truly  pious,  and,  of  course,  less  superstitious. 
Their  language  only  differs  from  the  Russian, 
as  the  dialect  of  the  southern  provinces  of  JPVance 
does  from  the  dialect  spoken  near  Paris.    They 

(1)  Htrodotn  Mclpom.  c.  71* 


JZttttianf. 
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have  in  many  instances  converted  the  desolate  ^^^^- 
^teppe^  into  fields  of  com.  Their  caravans  are  >  ^^  ■^ 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  proceed  about  thirty 
"versu  in  a  day«  Towards  evening,  they  halt  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain,  near  some  pool  of  w£^ter; 
when  their  little  waggons  are  all  drawn  up  into 
.a  circle,  and  their  cattle  are  suffered  to  graze 
around  them;  while  the  driversy  stretched  out 
upon  the  smooth  turf,  take  their  repose,  or 
enjoy  their  pipes,  after  the  toil  and  heat  of  the 
day.  If  they  meet  a  carriage,  they  all  take  off 
their  caps  and  bow.  The  meanest  Russians 
bow  to  each  other,  but  never  to  a  stranger. 

South  of   fFaraneiz  we  found  the  country  p*mm 

^  south  of 

perfectly  level,  and  the  roads  (if  a  fine  turf  woranau 
lawn  may  be  so  denominated)  the  finest,  at 
this  season,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  The 
turf  upon  which  we  travelled  was  smooth  and 
firm,  without  a  stone  or  a  pebble,  or  even  the 
mark  of  wheels,  and  we  experienced  little  or  no 
dust.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
this  part  of  our  journey.    The  whole  of  these 


(9)  Siqipe  U  the  name  given,  in  the  Semtk  ^Russia,  totho^e  pUwu, 
which,  Uiough  capable  of  cultivation,  have  never  b^n  tilled.  They 
are  covered  with  wild  plants ;  and  soipetimes,  perhaps  improperly, 
cftlied  deitrts.    In  jimtrka,  similar  pUuns  are  called  Prakiet. 
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CHAP,  inunense  plains  were  enamelled  with  tiie 
greatest  variety  of  flowers  imaginable.  The 
list  of  plants  we  collected  is  much  too 
numerous  for  the  text'.  The  earth  seemed 
covered  with  the  richest  and  most  beautifiil 
blossoms,  fragrant;  aromatic,  and,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  new  to  the  eye  of  a  British 
traveller.  Even  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
refreshing  breezes  wafted  a  thousand  odours, 
and  all  the  air  was  perfumed.  The  skylark 
was  in  full  song;  various  insedts,  with  painted 
wii^,  either  filled  the  air,  or  were  seen 
couched  within  the  blossoms.  Advancing  near 
to  the  iXm,  turtle-doves,  as  tame  as  domestic 
pigeons,  flew  around  our  carriage.  The  pools 
were  filled  with  wild-fowl;  dogs,  like  those  of 
the  Abruzzo  Mountains,  guarded  the  numerous 
herds  and  flocks  passing  or  grazing.  Melons 
of  different  sorts  flourished  in  the  cultivated 


(1)  Andrwim  Sepienirimaiu  CnUauria  myrfampJbglti— 5<y<i 
naia-^Ctroitmm^LUkrum  Firgatutm  jisdefias  Frntiet^iriemm  lark- 
spur,  iHpWNMcm  ^aeitT-yieia  PMmmea.  AJio  tlw  Mlowtnc,  wttt 
known  in  Engpland:  Meadow  Claiy,  Sahfia  fntUmU — Gma^kaUum 
rfMeiim— Wood  Crane's-bill,  Gerammm  t^hfotkum^Geum  Urh&mum 
Mouse-ear  Scorpion  Grass,  Mpmstii  Semrfkfldn  QjCuMto  OHieti 
{groms  on  Newmarket  Heatb)^iSuymMiM»  im^AaUiiM  (ak>n|f  the 
banks  of  the  Cam>— Yellow  Rocket,  Bitter  Winter  Grass,  JSnftmmm 
barbaria. 
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^dUiougfa  umnciosed  grounds  viiear  the  villages,    chap. 
o>veriiig  several  acres  of  land. 


At  Celo  Usmany  we  ivere  employed  in  coU  coo  us- 
lecting  plants.  The  Echium  nUmm,  falsely  **^^* 
called  Italiam  by  GmeliUf  we  first  noticed 
about  this  place,  and  it  was  afterwards  very 
common.  It  grows  chiefly  among  com.  The 
women  of  the  Don  use  it  in  painting  .their 
cheeks ;  the  root,  when  fresh,  yielding  a  beau^ 
tiful  vermilion  tint.  The  peasant^  also  extract 
from  it  a  gum.  It  is  ^igraven  in  the  ''  Journal 
des  Savans  Voyageurs.''  Gmelin  recommended 
its  transplantation,  and  the  application  of  its 
colouring  properties  to  objects  of  more  im- 
portance. We  observed  also  the  Spiram  JUipen^ 
dviay  which  is  found  upon  the  .Hills  near 
Cambridge^  and  some  varieties  of  the  Centcturea ; 
also  the  Onasma  echioides,  Veronica  jiustriaca, 
Pedicutaris  tuberosOf  smd  Salvia  praiensis.  It  is 
from  the  root  of  the  Onosma  that  the  Tahtar 
women  obtain  their  rouge. 

Usmamf  is   entirely  inhabited  by  Russians: 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  towards  the    . 
south  of  the  empire,  a  village  resembles  no- 
thing more  than  a  nimiber  of  stacks  of  straw 

or  of  dried  weeds.    The  female  peasants  were 

* 

seated  upon  the  turf,  before  their  huts,  spinning. 
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CHAP.  Their  machines  are  not  quite  so  simple  to  those 
used  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  They  consisted 
of  wooden  combs,  placed  upon  a  stick  driven 
into  the  ground,  to  contain  the  flax,  and  not 
rising  higher  than  the  knee:  while  the  right 
hand  is  employed  in  spinning,  the  left  manages 
the  spindle.  This  manner  of  living  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Government  that  op- 
presses them ;  for  we  observed  an  air  of  liberty 
ia  these  wild  and  wide  plains,  ill  suited  to  the 
reflections  we  had  before  made  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  peasants.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  here  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the 
appearance  of  a  country  abounding  in  plants 
which  are  found  in  warm  climates:  yet  the 
snow  annually  affords  a  sledge-road,  the  whole 
way  from  the  GtJpk  of  FinUmd  to  the  Sea  tf 
^zof. 


PoduMc 
Afocoov- 
skoy. 


From  Celo  Usmany  we  travelled,  over  similar 
plains,  to  Podulok  Moscovskoyy  where  we  passed 
the  night  in  a  wretched  village,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  which  were  not  even  able  to  light 
a  candle.  Nothing  could  be  more  revolting 
than  the  sight  of  their  hovels,  «open  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  destitute 
of  every  comfort  or  common  convenience 
of  life.  They  were  said  to  be  settlers  from 
Tver. 
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The  next  moming,  (June  I3th),  we  passed  the    ^^ap. 
village  of  Myocks,  and  came  to  Ekortzy :    here  ^  ■  v  ■■ ' 
we  halted  to  take  some  refreshment  under  a  ^tJ^, 
pent-house,  upon  a  khabitka;  the  heat  of  the  S^,^""^"' 
sun  being  almost  insupportable.     The  people 
were  kind ;  and  a  coarse  meal  became,  on  that 
account,  agreeable.    We  perceived,  as  it  has 
been  before  remarked,  that  the  farther  we  ad- 
vanced from  the  ordinary  hordes  of  the  Russians, 
the  more  politeness  and  hospitality  we  experi- 
enced; this  being,  however,  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  information  given  to  us  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow.    The  deserts,  as  they  were  described, 
instead  of  proving  a  bare  and  sandy  waste, 
presented  verdant  lawns,  covered  with  herbage, 
though  sometimes  dry,  and   scorched  by  the 
rays  of  a  very  powerful  sun. 

Near  to  Ekortzy  we  added  the  Ferbascum 
Phoenicmm  to  our  herbary :  and  between  Ekortzy 
and  lestakovo,  upon  a  high,  bleak,  chalky  soil, 
we  found  the  rarest  plants  which  occurred 
during  our  whole  route;  Draba  Alpina,  and 
Pohfgala  Sibirica.  Professor  Pallas  could  hardly 
credit  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  when  he  after- 
wards saw  them  among  our  collection  in  the 
\'^ Crimea.  Near  the  same  spot  we  also  observed 
that  beautiful  plant,  the  Clematis  integrifolia, 
exhibiting    colours    of  blue   and  gold;    with 
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others,  which,  being  ie 
in  the  subjoined  Note\ 


Xoctfva 

SUboda, 


The  first  regular  establishment  of  Malo- 
Ramans  occurred  after  leaving  lestakovo.  It 
was  called  Laaroa  Sloboda.  The  houses  were 
all  white-washed,  like  many  of  the  cottages  in 
Wales:  this  operation  is  performed  annually^ 
with  great  care.  Such  distinguished  cleanliness 
appeared  within  the  dwellings,  that  a  traveller 
might  fancy  himself  transported,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles,  from  Russia  to  Holland.  Their 
apartments,  even  the  ceilings  and  the  beams  in 
the  roof,  are  regularly  washed.  Their  tables 
and  benches  shine  with  washing  and  rubbings 
and  reminded  us  of  the  interior  of  cottages  in 
Nortoay.  Their  court-yard,  stables,  and  out- 
houses, with  every  thing  belonging  to  them, 
exhibited  neatness,  and  proofs  of  industry.  In 
the  furniture  of  their  little  kitchens,  instead  of  the 
darkness  and  smoky  hue  of  the  Russian  houses, 
we  observed  everywhere  brightness  and  clean- 
liness. Their  utensils  and  domestic  vessels 
were  all  scoured  and  well  polished.  They  had 
poultry,  and  plenty  of  cattle ;  and  their  gardens 
were  filled  with  fruit-trees. 


(1)  Other  varieties  oiyerbasemm, — Aifftmrn  tadomim,  and  mM^MiKM. 
'Sideriiii  montana.    Varieties  of  Cmisia,  and  f^Um  OagnMea. 
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The  inhabitants,  in  their  features,  resemble  chap. 
Cossacks;  and  both  these  people  bear  a  similitude 
to  the  Poles ;  being,  doubtless,  all  derived  from 
one  common  stock.  The  dress  of  unmarried 
women  is  much  the  same  among  the  Malo^ 
Hussions  and  the  Dan  Cossacks.  They  both  wear 
a  Aeft,  or  petticoat^  of  one  piece  of  cloth  £eu(tened 
round  the  waist  Sometimes,  particularly  among 
more  aged  females,  this  petticoat  consists  of  two 
pieces,  like  two  aprons ;  the  one  fastened  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind.  The  necks  of  the  girls 
^e  laden  with  large  red  beads,  falling  in  several 
rows  over  the  breast.  The  fingers,  both  of  men 
and  women,  are  set  off  with  rings,  containing 
glass  gems.  A  simple  bandeau^  or  gilded  cap,  is 
sometimes  seen  on  female  heads ;  and  from  be- 
hind hang  rows  of  antique  coins,  or  false  pieces 
Mold  to  them  for  that  purpose,  imitating  the 
aatient  coin  of  their  own  and  of  other  countries. 
The  hair  of  unmarried  women  is  suffered  to  ML 
in  a  long  braid  down  the  back,  terminated  by  a 
ribbon  with  a  knot.  Their  language  is  pleasing, 
and  full  of  diminutives.  But  the  resemblance 
of  this  people,  in  certain  circumstances  of  dress 
and  manners,  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders^  is  very 
remarkable.  The  cloth  petticoat,  before  men- 
tioned, is  chequered  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  and 
answers  to  the  kelt  which  is  still  worn  in  Scotland. 
They  have  also,  among  their  musical  instru- 
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CHAP,  ments,  the  hag-pipe,  and  the  Jew*t-harp :  the 
former,  like  that  used  in  North  Britain  and  in 
Finland,  is  common  to  the  Cossacks  as  well  as 
to  the  Malo^Russians.  Another  point  of  resem- 
blance may  be  found  in  the  love  of  spirituous 
liquors.  The  Malo-Russians  are  truly  a  merry 
race,  and  much  given  to  drinking :  but  this  habit 
prevails  among  all  barbarous  nations. 


Paulov* 
tkoy. 


From  hence  we  proceeded  to  Paulmskoy^ 
situate  upon  a  high  sandy  bank,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Don.  It  is  a  small  town,  and  at  a 
distance  makes  a  pleasing  appearance;  but 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  church  and  a  few 
scattered  wooden  houses.  The  river,  broad 
and  rapid,  here  makes  a  noble  appearance: 
barges,  laden  with  com,  were  moving  witb  its 
current  towards  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Close  to  its 
Pi»*»-  banks  we  found  a  variety  of  beautiful  plants. 
The  Stipa  pennata,  celebrated  in  Russian  songs, 
waved  its  feathery  locks,  as  in  almost  all 
the  steppes.  In  the  branches  of  the  Artemisia 
campestrisy  insects  had  caused  excrescences, 
which  are  used  by  Taktar  nations  in  kindling 
their  tobacco-pipes.  The  Climbing  Birthwort 
{Aristolochia  Clefnatitis),  a  rare  British  plant, 
although  found  at  fFhittlesford  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  at  Stanton  in  Stiffblky  appeared  among 
Southernwood,  Woody  Nightshade,    fVdter   Crow- 
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footj  and  Flea-bme.  The  rest  were  all 
strangers'. — On  the  eastern  banks  are  exten- 
sive low  woods,  hardly  rising  above  the  head : 
these  are  so  filled  with  nightingales,  that 
their  songs  are  heard,  even  in  the  town, 
during  the  whole  night.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  kind  of  toad,  or  frog,  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  transported  to  the  marshes  near 
Moscow.  Its  croaking  is  loud  and  deep- 
toned,  and  may  be  also  termed  musical ;  filling 
the  air  with  full  hollow  sounds,  very  like  the 
cry  of  the  old  English  harrier.  This  kind  of 
reptile  is  not  known  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  noise  it  makes  is  in  general  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  for  miles,  joining  with,  and  sometimes 
overpowering,  the  sweeter  melody  of  nightin- 
gales. This  circumstance  gives  quite  a  new 
character  to  the  evening  and  to  the  night. 
Poets  in  Russia  cannot  describe  silence  and 
solemnity  as  characteristics  of  the  midnight 
hour;  but  rather  a  loud  and  busy  clamour^ 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  opening  of  Grains 
Elegy,  and  the  Night  Thoughts  of  Young. 

Pbter  the  First  founded  Paulovskoy,  and 
named  it  in  honour  of  St.  Paul.    It  was  designed 


(1)  Cunpanula  Sibirica  —  Dracocepbiduin  Ruyschiana  —  Ouo^ma 
iimiOiciatinia— Anthemis  tinctoria. 
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CHAP,  as  a  frontier  town  against  the  Ta/Uars  and  -TWric 
s.  /  ■/  The  territory  of  the  former  then  extended  to 
Backmut,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ikmetz ; 
and  that  of  the  Turks,  to  the  place  where  now 
stands  the  fortress  of  DimUri,  upQn  the  Don. 
There  was  here  a  Botanic  garden,  as  at  Woronetz; 
but  of  this  not  a  trace  now  remains.  The 
underwood  about  the  place  was,  in  GmelnCs 
time,  a  forest:  it  is  daily  diminishing,  but  it 
ADiniiik.  contains  many  animals  common  in  the  sur- 
rounding steppes;  as  bears,  wolves,  foxesy  martens^ 
hares,  weasels,  ermines,  and  squirrels.  Among  the 
birdsy  not  frequent  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned 
the  pelican :  vast  flights  arrive  annually  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  accomjpanied  by 
swans,  cranes,  storks,  and  geese.  They  alight  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Don,  and  proceed  up  the 
river:  in  autumn  they  return  by  the  same 
route.  Pelicans  construct  their  nests  of  rushes, 
lining  the  interior  with  moss,  or  any  soft  herb* 
Such  nests  are  found  only  upon  the  small  islets 
of  the  river,  and  in  places  where  moss  may  be 
procured.  They  lay  two  white  eggs,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  swan,  and  employ  the  same 
time  in  hatching.  If  disturbed  while  sitting, 
they  hide  their  eggs  in  the  water ;  taking  them 
out  afterwards  with  their  bilU  when  they  believe 
the  danger  removed.  They  live  altogether  upon 
fish,  and  consume  a  prodigious  quantity.    The 
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Riusian  naturalists  give  a  curioud  account  of  this    ^^^^- 

AM* 

bird's  mode  of  fishing,  assisted  by  «the  cormoranU 
The  pelican  extends  its  wings,  and  troubles  the 
water;  while  the  cormorant^  diving  to  the  bottom, 
.drives  the  fish  to  the  surface.  Then  the  pelicm, 
continuing  the  motion  of  its  wings,  advances 
towards  the  shore,  wliere  the  fish  are  taken 
among  the  shallows.  Afterwards,  the  cormorant, 
without  fiirther  ceremony,  helps  himself  out  of 
the  pelicans  beak\ 

The  principal  trade  carried  on  here  is  in  iMk 
tallow  nxAfrvit:  the  latter  article,  particularly 
the  fFater-Mehn,  is  carried  to  Moscow  and  to 
Petersburg.  They  plant  it  in  the  open  fields, 
where  it  covers  whole  acres  of  land.  In  the 
steppes  near  the  town,  we  ob0erved  about  thirty 
women  hoeing  a  piece  of  mnndosed  ground,  for 
the  culture  of  this  delicious  vegetable.  That  a 
plant,  rarely  in  perfection  anywhere,  should 
thrive  upon  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  Russia,  and 
in  such  a  latitude,  is  very  remaiicable.  Perhaps 
its  flavour  does  not  depend  upon  latitude.  At 
Naples,  although  so  highly  esteemed,  the  fVater" 
Melon  seldom  ripens.  In  Egypt  it  is  even 
worse.  Indeed,  the  only  place  where  we 
have   seen    the    Water-Melon    attain   its    iuU 


(1)  Journal  dks  Sanns  Vuytgeun,  p.  144. 
VOL.  r.  U 


itLXkt, 
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CHAR    colour,   size,   and  maturity,  is  at  Jaffa,  upon 
*_    /    ^  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Srt  Jf  r*  ^^  found  ourselves  among  Russians  at  Pauhv- 
ywingVm-  skoy,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives. 
The  author,  being  asleep  within  the  carriage, 
was  awakened  by  some  person  gently  opening 
the  door;  and  could  discern,  although  in  the 
night,  a  man  extending .  his  arm  in  a  menacing 
manner.  Making  a  sudden  effort  to  seize  him 
by  the  hair,  the  fellow  eluded  the  attempt,  and 
escaped :  an  alarm  was  immediately  given,  but 
he  could  not  then  be  discovered.  Soon  after 
lihis,  the  author,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
carriage  window,  to  call  the  servant,  a  large 
stone,  thrown  with  great  violence,  struck  the 
frame  of  it  close  to  his  head ;  sounding  so  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  that  at  first  he  believed  a 
pistol  had  been  discharged  close  to  him.  Upon 
this  a  second  search  was  made,  and  a  man  in 
consequence  detected,  pretending  to  sleep  in 
one  of  the  hkabitkas,  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
inn.  This  fellow,  whether  guilty  or  not,  we 
compelled  to  mount  the  barouche-box,  and' to 
sit  there  as  sentinel.  Soon  afterwards,  all  of 
the  party  who  were  in  the  house  came  running 
into  the  yard,  saying  that  the  front  of  the  inn 
was  beset  by  some  persons'Mrom  without,  who 
had  hurled  stones  through  the  windows,  and 
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broken  eveiy  pane  of  glass.  Determined  to  chap. 
iell  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  we  dr6w 
our  sabres,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  towards 
the  residence  of  the  Governor,  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  instantly  rose  from  his  bed,  and  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  after  the  offenders,  which 
continued  the  whole  of  the  night.  At  the  same 
time,  soldiers  were  stationed  with  the  carriage, 
and  the  patrole  of  the  town  was  doubled. 
Towards  morning,  they  brought  in  a  young  man, 
whom  they  stated  to  have  detected  in  the  act 
of  making  his  escape  from  the  out-houses  of  our 
inn.  During  his  examination,  the  cause  of  all 
this  disorder  was  made  loiown.  '  He  proved  to 
be  a  lover  of  one  of  the  girls  of  the  house ;  and  as  ^ 
she  had  refused  to  come  out  to  him  when  he  had 
sent  for  her,  his  jealousy  convinced  him  that  he 
was  slighted  upon  our  account.  In  a  fit  of 
desperate  fury,  he  had  therefore  resolved  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  party, 
if  not  upon  all :  and  in  this  undertaking  he  had 
been  aided  by  certain  of  his  comrades.  The 
poor  fellow  was  more  •  an  object  of  pity  than 
resentment,  and  we  interceded  for  his  pardon ; 
but  the  Governor  insisted  upon  making  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  The  police-officers  led  him 
away,  sulky,  and,  as  it  seemed,  nothing  loth, 
to  be  flogged.  As  he  went,  he  still  vowed 
revenge;  declaring,  that  he  was  not  alone  in 

u2 
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<^^AP.    the  busiaess ;    for  that  iGdteen  of  his  confede* 
^.  "y-  4f  rates  had  made  an  oath»  to  be  revenged,  not 
only  upon  the  girl,  but  upon  all  her  &mily,  for 
her  inconstancy  to  him. 

The  Qovemor  provided  us  with  a  powerfol 
escort ;  and  early  in  the  morning  we  continued 
our  journey.  The  roads  have  been  all  changed, 
since  Omelin,  and  other  travellers,  visited  this 
part  of  Rimia.  We  proceeded  from  Paulomkoy 
cim^^  to  Kazinskoy  Chutor,  a  village  inhabited  by 
Mah-Rumans  and  Russians  mingled  together. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  people  might 
be  made  without  the  smallest  inquiry,  from  the 
striking  contrast  they  exhibited  of  filth  and 
cleanliness.  In  the  stable  of  the  post-house  we 
found  about  twenty  horses,  kept  with  a  degree 
of  order  and  neatness  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  nobleman's  stud  in  Britain.  The 
house  of  the  poor  superintendant  villager  was 
equally  admirable:  every  thing  appeared  clean 
and  decent:  there  was  no  litter;  nor  was  any 
thing  out  of  its  place.  It  was  quite  a  new 
thing  to  us,  to  hesitate  whether  we  should 
clean  our  boots  before  walking  into  an  apart* 
menty  on  the  floor  of  whidi  we  would  rather 
have  placed  our  dinner  than  upon  the  table  of 
any  Riusian  prince. 
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This  village  is  situate  in  the  most  wild  and    chap. 

^  XI. 

open  steppes.  Amongst  the  short  herbage  we  v«i^p»^ 
noticed  the  land-tortoise.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy;  as  it  is  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  in  all  Ihrkish  cities.  Boat-loads  of  them 
are  carried  from  the  Greek  Isles  to  the  markets 
of  Constantinople.  After  leaving  Kazinshoy,  wei 
passed  through  several  very  large  villages, 
scattered  over  valleys,  each  of  which  appeared 
to  consist  rather  of  several  hamlets  than  of  one, 
and  arrived  at  Nizney  Momcn.  Nothing  occurred  ^^J^ 
worth  observation,  except  the  plants  we  col- 
lected \  The  heat  was  intense.  The  country 
similar  to  that  before  described.  We  found 
our  vinegar  a  pleasing  and  salutary  ingredient 
in  bad  water,  and  a  most  delicious  solace,  when 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  with 
parched  lips,  and  mouths  full  of  dust.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  drinking 
it  without  water ;  and  to  the  practice  of  doing 
so  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  the  weak  state 
of  health  into  which  the  author  afterwards  fell. 
We  considered  it,  at  this  time,  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  our  baggage;  and  afterwards,  in 


(0  Of  these,  some  are  known  In  oar  country ;  tis.  Goftt's-betrd, 
7Vag9pog€n  praietue,  and  PUenHUa  argemUa.  Others,  more  nre,'nre, 
the  GktHoimi  imMiaiut,  not  found  even  in  our  botanic  gardens ; 
Aiiragahu  OnUryekiSt  Httpetit  matrmoKip  and  Campamklfi  Sitmea. 
We  observed  also  a  new  spedes  of  Ljfcknk. 
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CHAP.    Kuban  TaJuary,  derived  from  it  the  only  means 
\mm^l^  /  of  sustaining  the  fatigue  and  languor  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  by  bad  air. 

« 
Hodriiao.      The  next  place  we  came  to  was  Dobrinka : 

and  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  found  an 
establishment  of  Cossacks;  although  but  few 
appeared,  and  even  these  were  mixed  with 
M(do-Russzans.  The  church  was  new ;  a  large 
and  handsome  white  building,  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Paul.  Others  of  the  same  nature 
appeared  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  viUages. 
That  of  Dobrinka  makes  a  conspicuous  appear- 
ance, several  miles  before  the  traveller  reaches 
it.  If  happiness  could  be  found  under  the 
Russian  Government,  it  might  be  said  to  have 
its  residence  in  Dobrinka;  a  peaceable  and 
pleasant  spot,  fiiU  of  neat  little  white  cottages, 
tenanted  by  a  healthy,  and  apparently  con- 
tented, society,  whose  members  live  in  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  removed  from  all  the  spies, 
tax-gatherers,  pglice-officers,  and  other  petty 
despots  of  the  country.  We  were  received 
into  one  of  their  court-yards,  with  a  hearty 
welcome  and  smiling  countenances,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  lowering  brows,  and  contracted 
suspicious  eyes,  to  which  we  had  been  so  often 
accustomed.  At  sun-set,  all  the  cows  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  came,  in  one  large  troop. 
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lowing,  into  the  village.  No  driver  was  neces-  chap. 
sary ;  for,  as  the  herd  entered,  they  separated  ^  y"  \ 
into  parties,  and  retired  of  their  own  accord  to 
their  respective  owners,  in  order  to  be  milked. 
The  Malo-Russiansj  with  their  numerous  famiUes, 
were  seated  upon  the  ground,  in  circles  before 
their  neat  little  habitations,  eating  their  supper ; 
and,  being  all  merry  together,  offered  a  picture 
of  contentment  and  of  peace  not  often  found 
within  Rmsian  territories  \ 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Mtt$cha. 
having  been  detained  for  want  of  horses  at 
Metscha,  we  arrived  at  Kasankaia,  one  of  the  ratmutaia, 
largest  stanitzas  of  the  Don  Co^acks^  and  the  mVMoftho 
first  within  their  territory.    As  we  are  now  ,odti.  *"" 
entering  upon  the  description  of  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  our  journey,  we  shall  be  particularly 
careful   to  note  every  observation  that  may 
occur,  relating  to  a  country  rarely  visited,  and, 
upon  that  account,  very  little  known;  where 
every  thing  is  interesting,  because  every  thing 
presents  what  travellers  from  other  countries 
have  not  seen  before.    The  independent  mode 
of  life  of  the  people ;  their  indolence  at  home ; 
their  activity  in  war;   their  remote  sitiiation 


(])  We  observed  here  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  HiUs  near 
Cambridge,  the  Hed^tarum  Onoirj^hii. 
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with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  rank  they 
hold  in  the  great  scale  of  society ;  the  history  of 
their  origin ;  their  domestic  manners,  and  cha- 
racter ;    all  these  require  consideration. 


CHAP.  XII. 

TERRITORY  OF  THE  DON  COSSACKS. 

appearance  of  the  Cossacks  at  Kasankaia — House  of  the 
AtoTtumr^Weai  Dangers  of  the  Country — Voyage  hy 
fVater — Amusemeats  aad  Dances  of  the  People — Depar- 
ture— Steppes — River  Laasovai — Flsit  to  a  Camp  of 
Calmucks — Of  their  Brandy  distilUdfrom  Mare's  Milk 
— Personal  Appearance  of  Calmucks — Arts,  Armour, 
and  Weapons — Recreations  and  Condition  of  Life — 
Acenovskaia — Of  the  Suroke,  or  Bolac,  of  the  Steppes — 
The  Biroke  and  Sualic — Nature  of  Villages  named  in 
Russian  Maps — Slragglersfrom  the  Army — Distinction 
between  Cossacks  of  the  Steppes  and  of  the  Don — 
Kamenskaia — Iron  Foundries  ofLugan — Elymolog}i  of 
the  word  TanaIs — Nuraerous  Camps  of  Calmucks— 
Approach  to  AxfOj. 

J.  HERB  is  Bometbing  extremely  martial,  and 
even  intimidatrng,  in  the  first  appearance  of  a  v, 
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CHAP.  Cossack.  His  dignified  and  majestic  look ;  his 
<■— >^«»/  elevated  brows,  and  dark  mustachoes ;  his  tall 
wic^'th*  helmet  of  black  wool,  terminated  by  a  crimson 
xawtl'aZ.  sack,  with  its  plume,  laced  festoon,  and  white 
cockade;  his  upright  posture;  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  gait ;  give  him  an  air  of  great 
importance.  We  found  Cossacks  in  considerable 
.number  at  Kasankaiuy  lounging  before  their 
houses,  and  conversing  in  such  large  parties,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  we  were  entering  their  capital. 
Their  dresses  were  much  richer  than  any  thing 
we  had  observed  in  Russia,  although  all  were 
uniform.  Each  person's  habit  consisted  of  a 
blue  jacket,  edged  with  gold  and  lined  with  silk, 
fastened  by  hooks  across  the  chest.  Beneath 
the  jacket  appeared  a  silk  waistcoat,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  concealed  by  the  sash.  Large 
and  long  trowsers,  either  of  the  same  material 
as  the  jacket,  or  of  white  dimity,  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  were  fastened  high  above  the  waist, 

* 

and  covered  their  boots.  The  sabre  is  not  worn, 
except  on  horseback,  upon  a  journey,  or  in 
war.  In  its  stead  is  substituted  a  switch,  or 
cane,  with  an  ivory  head :  this  every  Cossack 
bears  in  his  hand,  as  an  appendage  of  his  dress ; 
being  at  all  times  prepared  to  mount  his  horse 
at  a  moment's  notice,  t  Their  cap  or  helmet  is 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  costume ;  because 
,    it  is  becoming  to  every  set  of  features.    It  adds 
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considerably  to  the  height,  and  gives,  with  chap. 
the  addition  of  whiskers,  a  military  air  to  the  v,.-^— ..^ 
most  insignificant  figure.  They  wear  their  hair 
short  romid  the  head,  but  not  thin  upon  the 
crown :  it  is  generally  dark,  thick,  and  quite 
straight.  The  cap  is  covered  by  a  very  soft  and 
shining  black  wool.  Some  of  them  have  civil 
and  military  distinctions  of  habit ;  wearing  in 
tune  of  peace,  instead  of  the  jacket,  a  long  frock 
without  buttons.  The  sash  is  sometimes  yellow, 
green,  or  red,  although  generally  black;  and 
they  wear  large  military  gloves.  There  is  no 
nation  in  the  world  more  neat  with  regard  to 
dress ;  and,  whether  young  or  old,  it  appears  to 
become  them  all.  A  quiet  life  seems  quite  un- 
suited  to  their  disposition :  they  loiter  about, 
having  then  no  employment  to  interest  them; 
and  being  devoted  to  war,  seem  distressed  by 
the  indolence  of  peace. 

The  Aiamauy  or  Chief  of  the  stanitza,  approached  Hoiue  or 
us  with  very  great  respect  and  complaisance,  num.  "* 
as  soon  as  we  arrived.     Notice  at  the  same  time 
was  given  to  all  the  inhabitants,  not  to  quit  the  ' 
town  without  his  knowledge,  until  every  thing 
the  travellers  might  require  should  be  ascer* 
tained  and  provided.     He  begged  to  conduct  us 
to  "  quarters,''  as  he  expressed  it ;    and  brought 
U8,  for  that  purpose,  to  his  own  house,  which  he 
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^xn^"  ^^^'®  ^P  entirely  to  our  use.  It  was  pleasantly 
situate,  above  the  Don,  with  an  open  covered 
arcade,  or  wooden  gallery :  in  this  gallery  we 
breakfasted  and  dined,  while  we  remained.  His 
cave  of  provisions  was  in  the  court-yard ;  and 
he  made  his  wife  and  daughters  open  it  for  our 
use.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  descend  into  this 
place.  It  was  floored  with  ice ;  upon  which  we 
saw  sterlet  from  the  Dok,  game,  and  other 
luxuries.  The  house  was  perfectly  clean  and 
comfortable;  so  much  so,  that  we  could  not 
resist  the  pressing  invitation  made  to  uft  of 
staying  a  short  time,  to  study  the  manners  of 
the  Cossacks,  in  a  town  nearly  as  large  as  their 
capital. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  temporary  re* 
spect  they  paid  to  the  Ataman.  If  he  convened  any 
of  the  inhabitants  on  business,  however  trivial, 
they  made  their  obeisance  before  him,  standing 
bareheaded,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  Sovereign : 
but  the  moment  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  he 
passed  unheeded  among  them,  receiving  no 
greater  mark  of  respect  than  any  of  the  other 
Cossacks.  It  is  an  office  to  which  the  election  is 
annual;  but  jfan^tomon  be  particularly  popular, 
he  may  retain  his  station,  by  re-electi(m,  during 
many  years.  This  however  does  not  often 
happen.    Our  host  was  in  his^st  year^  and  his 
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predecessors  had  generally  changed  when  the  ^^^j^- 
time  arrived.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  v,  -y  / 
Cossack  are  characterized  by  great  liveliness  and 
animation;  that  they  are  little  disposed  to  a 
sedentary  life,  but  fond  of  amusement,  and 
violent  when  their  passions  are  roused.  In 
their  dances,  drinking-songs,  and  discussions, 
they  betray  great  vehemence.  They  have 
abundance  of  excellent  food,  and  as  much  brandy 
as  they  may  think  proper  to  drink.  It  is  there- 
fore surprising  that  order  is  so  well  maintained 
in  their  katdizas. 

However  indisposed  a  traveller  may  be  to  idni  Dtn- 
Usten  to  those  false  alarms  which  the  inhabitants  ^try. 
of  every  country  raise  in  the  minds  of  strangers 
who  wish  to  explore  any  remote  part  of  their 
territory,  it  is  not  possible  at  all  times  to  disre- 
gard such  relations,  especially  when  they  come 
from  persons  of  the  highest  authority,  and  who  . 
pretend  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  they 
attempt  to  substantiate.  In  Russia,  there  was 
not  an  individual,  of  any  respectability,  with 
whom  we  conversed  upon  the  suliject  of  our 
journey,  who  did  not  endeavour  to  dissuade  us 
from  the  danger  of  traversing  what  was  termed 
**  the  deserts  of  the  Dan  Cossacks.''  The  event, 
however,  served  to  convince  us  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation, and  absurdity  of  such   statements. 
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Among  the  Russiam^  indeed,  we  were  constantly 
exposed  to  danger ;  either  from  imposition  that 
it  was  hazardous  to  detect,  or  from  insult  that  it 
was  fearful  to  resent;  and  in  .both  cases  the 
consequences  affected  our  security.  In  the 
first  view  of  the  Cossacks,  we  beheld  a  brave, 
generous,  and  hospitable  people.  If  we  ques- 
tioned  them  concerning  the  dangers  of  the 
coimtry,  we  were  referred  to  districts  tenanted 
by  wandering  Calmuchs;  yet  we  afterwards 
found  no  cause  of  reasonable  alarm,  even  in  the 
very  camps  of  that  singular  race  of  men.  At 
Paulovskoy,  they  told  us  that  the  Empbror  s 
courier  had  been  stopped  with  the  mail.  We 
doubted  the  fact  in  the  first  instance;  but 
concluded,  that  if  the  mail. had  been  really 
stolen,  the  th^t  was  committed  by  Hie  Bmsians, 
who  raised  the  clamour,  and  not  by  the  Cossacks, 
to  whom*  the  robbery  had  been  imputed.  In 
times  of  hostility  the  Rtissians  found  in  the 
Cossacks  a  desperate  and  dangerous  enemy; 
and  many  a  bitter  remembrance  of  chastisement 
and  defeat  induces  them  to  vilify  a  people 
whom  they  fear.  The  Cossacks  are  therefore 
justified  in  acting  towards  them  as  they  have 
uniformly  done ;  that .  is  to  say,  in  withdrawing 
as  much  as  possible  fropi  all  communion  with 
men  whose,  association  might  corrupt,  but 
could   never    promote,    the   welfare    of  their 
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society.  After  these  remarks,  it  must  neverthe-  ^5,^^' 
less  be  confessed,  that  we  were  compelled  to 
take  an  escort  with  us  throughout  the  Cossack 
territory,  and  to  place  a  guard  over  our  car- 
riage at  night;  precautions,  doubtless,  often 
calculated  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  people 
among  whom  we  travelled;  yet  even  the  Cossacks 
themselves  sometimes  urged  the  necessity  of  so 
doing, — **on  accow??/,'' they  said,  *^  of  the  CahnujcksP 

One  evil  consequence  arising  from  attention 
paid  to  tales  of  danger,  is  the  habit  it  occasions 
of  putting  a  false  construction  upon  the  most 
harmless  and  moat  trivial  incidents.  The  first 
night  of  our  residence  among  the  Cossacks  we 
were  ftdl  of  idle  fancies.  The  Ataman  was 
intoxicated,  and  set  off,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  into  the  country;  leavmg  us  in  possession 
of  his  house.  As  we  had  heard  a  violent 
altercation  without  doors,  and .  saw  our  host» 
in  a  comer  of  the  court,  frequently  whispering 
to  other  Cossacks,  and  pointing  to  our^carriage, 
the  effect  of  the  silly  stories  we  had  heard  began 
to  operate,  and  we  imagined  some  preparation 
was  making  to  rob  us;  for  which  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  Ataman  and  his 
wife,  as  they  might  otherwise  be  made  respon- 
sible for  our  safety.^  The  apprehension  of  our 
servants  did  not  dixnioish  tlie  suspicion  thus 
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CHAP,  excited;  and  we  considered  the  plot  aa  liie 
^  ■  .i-.*^  more  probable,  because  we  knew  that  they  had 
never  before  seen  an  equips^e  so  attended. 
Since  this  happened,  we  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  good  old  Ataman  was  only 
giving  directions  for  our  advantage,  and,  tike 
all  intoxicated  persons,  was  making  an  import- 
^ant  concern  of  the  most  trifling  busmess,  such 
as  the  cording  and  repairing  our  wheels,  and 
a  few  other  commissions  which  we  wished  to 
have  executed.  Travellers,  so  circumstanced^ 
often  raise  an  alarm  about  nothing;  make  a 
great  stir  to  defend  themselves  against  ideal 
danger;  offend  those  who  int^ided  no  injury; 
and  finish,  by  congratulating  themselves  upon 
an  escape,  where  there  was  no  ground  even  for 
apprehension. 

^^'yv'^^r  We  received  a  visit,  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  from  the  Ataman  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stanitzasy  who  chanced  to  be  in  the 
place.  He  represented  the  voyage  down  the 
Don  to  Tcherhask  as  a  pleasant,  but  a  tedious 
undertaking ;  saying,  that  it  would  require 
at  least  a  month  for  its  performance.  Hie 
mosquitoes  also  are  very  troublesome  upon 
the  water;  and  the  passage  is  liable  to  im- 
pediments, from  the  firequent  shallows  of  the 
river. 
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Below  the  town,  which    stands   upon   the    ^^n^' 
western  bank  of  the  Don,  we  beheld  this  river, 
augmented  to  a  most  magnificent  piece  of  water, 
rolling  in  a  full  and  copious  tide,  and  marking 
its  progress,  through  a  country  otherwise  sterile, 
by  clumps  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  by  an 
abimdant  vegetation  near  to  its  sloping  sides: 
but  all  beyond  is  bare  and  desolate.    We  bathed 
frequently,  and  foimd  the  current  very  rapid. 
The  fine  sterlets  caught  here  were  often  brought 
to  regale  us  during  our  stay.    We  preserved 
one  of  them  tolerably  well ;  but  they  have  been 
often  engraved;  and,  were  this  not  the  case, 
a  young  sturgeon  will  give  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  their  appearance.    Another  sort  of 
fish,  of  large  size,  is  also  taken  in  this  river; 
it  is  like  the  bream  in  shape,  but  quite  equal  to 
the  sterlet  in  flavour.     We.  had  one   served 
at  our  table,  weighing  half  a  paud  (eighteen 
pounds). 

The  women  of  this  place  are  very  beautiftil. 
The  shops  are  supplied  with  several  articles  of 
luxury,  such  as  loaf-sugar,  ribbands,  costly  silks, 
and  other  wares  of  large  towns.  Amoiig  the 
more  numerous  articles  ofiered  for  sale  were 
sabres.  The  Cossacks  call  this  weapon  Sabla  ; 
the  Poles  and  Malo-Rtissiansy  Sabel.  We  ob- 
served the  bag-pipe  frequently  in  use.    A  kind 
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CHAP,  of  puppets,  common  in  Calabria,  which  are  carried 
?  V  -^  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy  oVer  all 
menJtnd  Europc,  wcrc  much  in  vogue  here,  consisting  of 
the  p^pic  two  small  figures  suspended  by  a  string :  this 
the  piper  fastens  to  his  knee,  or  to  one  of  his 
fingers ;  while  the  other  end  is  held  by  a  gimlet 
screwed  into  a  table  or  floor;  and,  by  the 
motion  of  the  knee,  the  figures  are  made  to 
dance  to  the  tune.  The  Calabrians  manage  them 
with  great  dexterity,  and  often  collect  a  crowd 
in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris.  We  saw 
also  the  Cossack  dance,  which  much  resembles 
the  dance  of  the  Gipsies  in  Russia,  and  our  English 
hornpipe.  Like  every  other  national  dance,  it 
is  licentious.  As  the  female  recedes  or  ap- 
proaches, the  male  dancer  expresses  his  desire 
or  his  disappointment;  yet  so  adapted  is  the 
figure  of  this  dance  to  the  small  rooms  of  their 
houses,  that  the  performers  hardly  move  firom 
one  spot.  The  expression  is  conveyed  by 
movements  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms 
and  head,  accompanied  by  short  and  sudden 
shrieks,  and  by  whistling.  The  method  they 
exhibited  of  moving  the  head  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  while  the  hands  are 
held  up  near  the  ears,  is  common  to  the 
dances  of  all  the  Tahtarsy  Chinese,  and  even  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
'  Ocean* 
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'  In  the  evening  of  June  l6th,  we  left  this  hospi-  ^^,^^- 
table  stanitza,  crossing  the  Don  upon  a  raft.  •  The 
people  of  the  house,  where  we  had  been  so 
comfortably  lodged,  positively  reftised  to  accept 
of  any  payment  for  the  trouble  we  had  given 
them.  "  Cossacks/*  said  they,  '^  do  not  sell  their 
kospitality  '.** 

The  view  of  Kasankaia,  from  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  is  very  fine.  Its  large  church, 
with  numerous  domes,  stands  in  the  center : 
to  the  right  and  left  are  numerous  and  neat 
wooden  houses.  The  Don  flows  below,  ex- 
hibiting, in  front,  the  busy  raft,  which  is  con- 
stantly employed  conveying  caravans  across 
the  ferry.  In  all  parts  of  the  river  above 
Kasanhaiuy  it  seems  to  flow  over  a  bed  of 
chalk;  and  its  banks,  gently  swelling  upwards 
from  the  water,  rise  like  the  South  Downs  of 
Sussex,  often  disclosing  the  chalk  whereof  they 
consist.  Farther  down,  and  near  to  the  water's^ 
edge,  low  copses  of  wood  almost  always  ac- 
company its  course ;  but  these  diminish  as  it 
draws  nearer  to  Tcherkask,  the  inhabitants  of 


CO  "  L'bospiUlit^  eaten  usage  partoute  la  Petite  Russie;  etuii 
^trani^r  qui  y  royagt  n*a  jamais  besoin  de  faire  de  la  d^peose  pour 
son  logenieut  et  sa  nourriture."  Scherer  Jnnmies  de  la  Peliie  Russie, 
tome  I,  p.  103.     Paris,  1788. 
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CHAP,   which  town   derive   all  their  wood  from  the 

^,  ^p.  /  Volga. 

As  soon  as  we  had  left  Kasanhaia,  we  entered 
Sieppci.    the  steppes  in  good  earnest,  with  a  view  to 
traverse  them,  in  their  whole  extent,  to  TcA^r- 
kask.     They  are    not  cultivated ;    but,    bleak 
and  desolate  as  their  appearance  during  winter 
may  be,  they  have  during  summer  the  aspect 
of  a  wild  continued  meadow.    The  herbage, 
rising  as  high  as  the  knee,  is  full  of  flowers, 
and  exhibits  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
plants.     No  one  collects  or  cuts  this  herbage. 
The  soil,  although  neglected,  is  very  fine.    We 
passed  some  oaks,  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey* 
with  the  largest  leaves  we  had  ever  seen.    The 
Cossacks  composing  our  escort  galloped  before 
us,  bearing  their  long  lances;  and  were  of  great 
use  in  clearing  the  road  of  caravans,  and  in 
tracing  the  best  track  where  a  carriage  might 
expeditiously  pass.    We  were  pleased  in  sur- 
veying our  little  armed  band,   going  at  Ml 
speed;   but  thought  it  would  avail  us  little, 
if  the  stories  we  had  heard  of  banditti  in  the 
steppes  were  really  true.     For  ourselves,  we 
Were  destitute  of  any  defensive  weapons,  ex- 
cepting our  sabres ;  and  these  were  under  lock 
and  key,  in  the  sword-case.    We  reKed  there- 
fore solely  on  the  Cossacks,  who  seemed  quite 
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delighted  even  with  the  thought  of  a  skirmish:    ^^ii^* 
proud  of  their  employment,  they  scoured  the  ^   ^^^^  ^ 
plains,  armed  with  pistols,  sabres,  and  lances  * 
twelve  feet  in  length. 

Thus  escorted  and  accoutred  *,  we  proceeded 
to  the  distance  of  thirty  versts  before  the  evening; 
and  passed  the  night  in  a  spot  fiill  of  swamps, 
stinking  fens,  and  muddy  pools.  Near  to  these 
stagnant  waters,  a  nnmber  of  caravans  had 
also  halted.  Mosquitoes  were  here  in  great 
number,  and  very  troublesome.  Our  Cossacks 
passed  the  whole  night  upon  the  damp  ground, 
and  in  the  open  air,  almost  naked,  aroimd  our 
carriage.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a  coimtry 
must  in  summer  be  pestilential.  It  resembled 
the  Pontirw  Marshes  in  Italy;  being  fuU  of 
reeds,  bulrushes,  and  tall  flags,  in  which  was 
heard  the  constant  clamour  of  frogs  and  toads^ 
whose  croaking  overpowered  every  other  sound 
during  the  night.  But  in  the  morning,  the 
choras  of  a  great  variety  of  birds,  with  the 
humming  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  pleasing 
(tppearance  of  a  flowery  wilderness,  gave  a 
liveliness  to  the  flat  and  wide  prospect.  The 
name  of  this  place  was  Tichaia;  and  hereabouts 
the  river  Lazovay  has  its  source.    We  followed  R«w 

Laxoray. 

t  I    II  ji  t  I        ■ .  ■    I .  I  ■  ■    111    I J .  ■  ■    ■       ■ .   1 1     ■      t  ■        I  I.  ■ » 

(l)  See  tiM  yignette  to  thU  Chapter. 
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CHAP,   its  tardy  and  almost  stagnant  waters  through 

^^— V— ^  the  steppes y  to  a  place  named  from  it,  Verchnia 

Lazovaia.     On  its  banks  we  observed  the  Sinapis 

nigra  and  Convolvulus  arvensis,  plants  common 

in  England. 

Visit  to  We  afterwards    saw    a  camp  of  Calmucks, 

caimucis.  in  the  plain  towards  the  right  of  our  route. 
As  we  much  widied  to  visit  this  people,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  send  a  part  of  our 
.  Cossack  escort  before,  in  order  to  apprize  them 
•of  our  inclination,  and  to  ask  their  permission. 
The  sight  of  our  carriage,  and  of  the  party 
approaching  with  it,  seemed  to  throw  them 
into  great  confusion.  We  observed  them  run^ 
ning  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  tent 
,to  another,  and  moving  several  of  their  goods. 
As  we  drew  near,  on  foot, .  about  half-a-dozen 
gigantic  £gures  came  towards  us,  stark  naked, 
excepting  a  cloth  bound  about  the  waist,  with 
greasy,  shining,  and  almost,  black  skins,  and 
black  hair  braided  into  a  long  queue  behind. 
They  began  talking  very  fast,  m  so  loud  a  tone, 
and  in  so  uncouth  a  language,  that  we  were 
a  little  intimidated.  We  shook  hands  however 
with  the.  foremost,  which  seemed  to  pacify 
them,  and  we  were  invited  into  a  large  tent. 
Near  to  its  entrance  hung  a  quantity  of  horse- 
flesh, with  the  limbs  of  dogs^  cats,  marmots. 
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rats,  &c.  drying  in  the  sun,  and  quite;  blick.    ^^^^^ 
Within  the  tent  we  found  some  Women,  although  v.  ■y.i^.i/ 
it  were  difficult  to  distinguish  the  «e:&es,  so 
horrid  and  inhuman  was  their  appearsince.   Tw6 
of  them,   covered  with   grease,  were  lousing 
each  other ;  and  it  surprised  us,  that  they  did 
not  discontinue  their  work,  nor  even  look  up 
as  we  entered.    Through  a  grated  lattice,  in 
the  side  of  the  tent,  we  saw  some  yoimger 
women  peeping,  of  more  handsome  features^ 
but  truly  Calmuck,  with  long  black  hair,  hanging 
in  thick  braids  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and 
listened  at  the  end  with  bits  of  lead  or  tin. 
In  their  ears  they  wore  shells,  and  large  pearls 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  or  some  substance 
much  resembling  pearl.     The  old  women  were 
eating  raw  horse-flesh,  tearing  it  off  from  large 
bones  which  they  held  in  their  hands.    Others, 
squatted  on  the  ground  within  their  tents,  were      ^ 
smoking  tobacco,  with  pipes  not  two  inches  in 
leng^,  much  after  the  manner  of  Laplariders. 
In  other  respects,  the  two  people,  although 
both  of  Eastern  origin,  and  both  nomade  tribes, 
bear  little  resemblance.    The  manner  of  living 
among  the  Calmucks  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  Laplanders.    The  tents  of  the  former  are 
better   constructed,    stronger,  more  spacious, 
and  contain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;   such 
as  very  warm  and  good  beds,  handsome  carpets 
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CHAP,    and  mats,  domestic  utensils,  and  many  instni- 
^■■■yJi  /  ments  of  art  and  science,  painting  and  writing  ^ 


The  Cahnick  is  a  giant,  the  Laplander  a  dwarf: 
both  are  filthy  in  their  persons;  but  the  Cahnuci 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  inhabitant  of  any 
other  nation.  We  are  not  otherwise  authorized 
in  comparing  together  tribes  so  remote  from 
all  connection  with  each  other,  than  by  asserting, 
from  our  own  observation,  that  both  are  On- 
enial,  and  that  both  are  characterized  by  some 
habits  and  appearances  in  common ;  deferring, 
at  the  same  time,  all  further  illustration  of  the 
subject  until  a  more  appropriate  opportunity* 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  of  tha 
Laplanders,  in  another  part  of  our  Travels  ^ 

ofBrandj      Evcry  one  has   heard    of  the  koumiss^  and 

frcnntfae     the  brandy,  which  the  Calmttcks  are   said  to 

Mares.       distil  from  the  milk  of  mares.     The   manner 

of  preparing  these  liquors  has  been  diiferently 

related,  and  perhaps  is  not  always  the  same. 


(l)  Those  tents  are  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  hole  at  (he  top :  the]r 
are  conttmcted  of  caoes,  and  covered  with  a  thick  felt  made  of 
caoiiel's  hair.  Jn  the  Qtlnuick  lauguaf^  they  are  called  KkabUka: 
and  beings  placed  upon  waggons  during  their  mi|pratiotts,  have  ^\tn 
their  name  to  the  summer  vet^ieles  of  i?ifma. 

(8)  The  JEsqm$naMix  Indians  of  Jwteriea,  the  Greenhnders,  and  the 
Laplamdfrs,  speak  the  same  lani^aage,  and  have  the  same  swarthy 
oomplcxion.  IVhcn  the  ilfMW0iif  effected  their  setiftlemeot  hi  Ia- 
hrmhr,  the  GreenUtitd  laQ^u^ge  was  usedj  by  their  interpreter,  with 
the  natives. 
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They  usured  us  that  the  brandy  was  merely  chap. 
distilled  from  butter-milk.  The  milk  which 
they  collect  overnight  is  churned  in  the 
morning  into  butter;  and  the  butter-milk  is 
distilled  over  a  fire  made  with  the  dung  of  their 
cattle,  particularly  of  the  dromedary,  which 
makes  a  steady  and  clear  fire,  like  peat.  But 
other  accounts  have  been  given,  both  of  the 
ioumiss  and  of  the  brandy.  It  has  been  usual 
to  confound  them,  and  to  consider  the  koumiss 
as  their  appellation  for  the  brandy  so  obtained. 
By  every  information  we  could  obtain,  not  only 
here,  but  in  many  other  camps,  which  we  after- 
wards visited,  they  are  different  modifications 
of  the  same  thing,  although  different  liquors; 
the  koumiss  being  a  kind  of  sour  milk,  like  the 
Yawrt  of  the  Turks,  and  the  beverage  so  much 
used  by  the  Laplanders^  called  Fima ;  and  the 
brandy,  an  ardent  spirit  obtained  from  koumiss 
by  distillation.  In  making  the  koumiss^  they 
sometimes  employ  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  never, 
if  mare's  milk  can  be  had ;  as  the  koumiss  from 
the.latter  yields  three  times  as  much  brandy  as 
that  made  from  cow's  milk.  The  manner  of 
preparing  the  koumiss  is,  by  combining  one- 
sixth  part  of  warm  water  with  any  given  quan- 
tity of  warm  mare's  milk.  To  this  they  further 
add,  as  a  leaven,  a  little  old  koumiss,  and  agitate 
the  mass  till  fermentatioa  ensues.    To  produce 
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c»AP-    the  vinous  fermentation,  artificial  heat  and  more 
agitation  is  sometimes  necessary.    This  affords 
what  is  called  koumiss.    A  subsequent  process 
of  distillation  afterwards  obtains  an  ardent  spirit 
from  the  koumiss.    They  gave  us  this  last  be- 
verage in  a  wooden  bowl,  calling  it  vina.    In 
their  own  language  it  bears  the  very  remarkable 
appellation  of  rack,  and  racky,  doubtless  nearly 
allied  to  the  names  of  our  East-India  spirit, 
rack,  and  arrack.    We  brought  away  a  quart 
bottle  of  it,  and  considered  it  as  very  weak  bad 
brandy,  not  unlike  the  common  spirit  distilled 
by  the  Stvedes  and  other  Northern  nations.    Some 
of  their  women  were  busied  making  it  in  an 
adjoining  tent.    The  simplicity  of  the  operation, 
and  of  their  machinery,  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  chemical  process.    Their 
still  was  constructed  of  mud,  or  of  very  coarse 
clay ;  and  for  the  neck  of  the  retort  they  em- 
ployed a  cane.    The  receiver  of  the  still  was 
entirely  covered  by  a  coating  of  wet  clay.    The 
brandy  had  already  passed  over.    The  woman 
who  had  the   management   of  the  distillery, 
wishing  to  give  us  a  taste  of  the  spirit,  thrust  isi 
stick,  with  a  small  tuft  of  camel's  hair  at  its 
extremity,   through   the  external  covering  of 
clay;  and  thus  collecting  a  small  quantity  of 
the  brandy,  she  drew  out  the  stick,  dropped  a 
portion  upon  the  retort,  and,  waving  the  instru* 
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ment  above  her  head,  scattered  the  remaining  chap. 
liquor  in  the  air.  We  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  ceremony,  and  were  answered,  that  it  is  a 
religious  custom,  to  give  always  the  first  drop 
of  the  brandy  from  the  receiver  to  their  God. 
The  stick  was  then  plunged  into  the  receiver  a 
second  time;  when  more  brandy  adhering  to 
the  cameFs  hair,  she  squeezed  it  into  the  palm 
of  her  dirty  and  greasy  hand,  and,  having  tasted 
the  liquor,  presented  it  to  our  lips. 

The  covering  of  their  tents  consists  of  neat 
and  well-made  mats^  such  as  we  see  brought 
from  India ;  and  also  of  felt,  or  coarse  woollen 
cloths.  Whenever  a  Calmuck  marries^  he  must 
build  one  of  these  tents,  and  one  also  for  every 
child  he  has  by  that  marriage.  If  a  husband 
die,  his  widow  becomes  the  property  of  his 
brother,  provided  the  latter  choose  to  accept  of 
her.  A  distinction  between  married  and  unmar- 
ried women  is  exhibited  in  the  manner  of  dressing 
their  hair.  A  married  woman  wears  her  hair 
braided,  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and  on  each 
side  of  her  face ;  but  a  virgin  has  only  a  single 
braid  hanging  down  the  middle  of  her  back.. 
Their  tents  were  all  of  a  circular  form.  Near  to 
these  we  observed  a  party  of  their  children, 
from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen,  playing  at  the 
cmtient  Grecian  o^ame    (before    mentioned    as 
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common  in  Russia)  with  knuckles-bones'.  We 
delighted  them  by  making  a  scramble  with  a  few 
copecks.  They  were  quite  naked,  and  perfectly 
black.  Farther  off,  a  herd  of  their  dromedaries 
were  grazing. 


Portonal 

Appear* 

EBoeof 

Calmuckt. 


Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  Calmucks  are  the  most  distinguished  by  pe- 
culiarity of  feature  and  manners.  In  personal 
appearance,  they  are  athletic  and  revolting. 
Their  hair  is  coarse  and  black ;  their  language 
harsh  and  guttural.  They  inhabit  Thibet,  Bur 
charia,  and  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of 
Persia,  India,  and  China  $  but,  from  their  vagrant 
habits,  they  may  be  found  in-  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Russia,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper^ 
The  Cossacks  alone  esteem  them,  and  intermarry 
\nth  them*.    This  unicm  sometimes  produces 


(l)  The  JstrajFalistmu  i  in  which^game  we  find  tbe  orifin  eff  ikf, 
ek£tf,  nine-yiKt,  &c, 

(9)  III  oppotitiou  to  thi«  remark,  it  is  stated  in  ^r.  H^tr^M  Jouinal, 
that  "  Caimuck  servants  are  greatly  esteemed  all  over  Rutaia,  l^r 
their  intelligence  and  fidelity ;"  and  we  recollect  seeing  some  of  them 
In  that  capacity  among  EngUih  families  in  Peltraburg,  The  moft 
remarkable  instance  ever  known  of  an  eipatriated  Qtlmmck,  was  that 
of  an  artist  employed  by  the  Earlof  ElgiUy  whom  we  saw  (a  second 
jtti4ickar$u,  fram  the  plains  of  Scyihia)  executing  most  beautiful  de- 
signs among  the  Ruins  of  Jlkem.  Some  RuMtmn  ihmily  had  pr^ 
viously  sent  him  to  finish  his  studies  in  AiMe,  where  he  ac4|oired 
the  highest  perfection  in  design.  He  bad  the  peculiar  features,  and 
many  of  the  manners^  of  the  uomadt  Calmucks. 
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women  ttf  very  greftt  beauty;  although  nothing  "xil' 
is  more  hideous  than  a  Calmuck,  High,  promi-  *—^-^-' 
4)ent,  and  broad  cheek-bones ;  very  little  eyes, 
widely  separated  from  each  other;  a  flat  and 
broad  noBe;  Coarse,  greasy,  jet  black  hair; 
scarcely  any  6ye-brow8 ;  and  enormous  promi- 
nent ears;  compose  no  very  inviting  coimte- 
nance:  however,  we  may  strive  to  do  it  justice. 


Tlieir  women  are  micommonly  hardy ;  and  on 
horseback  outstrip  their  male  companions  in  the 
race.  The  stories  related  of  their  placing  pieces 
of  horse-flesh  under  the  saddle,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  food,  are  true.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  this  practice  was  common 
^mong  them  during  a  journey,  and  that  a  stake 
so  dressed  became  tender  and  palatable.  In 
their  large  camps,  they  have  cutlers,  and  other 
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CHAP,  artificers  in  copper,  brass,  and  iron;  sometimes 
'  goldsmiths,  who  make  trinkets  for  their  women, 
idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  vessels  for  their 
altars ;  also  persons  expert  at  inlaid  work, 
enamelling,  and  many  arts  vainly  believed  pe- 
culiar to  nations  in  a  state  of  refinement.  One 
very  remarkable  fact,  confirming  the  observa- 
tions of  other  travellers*,  may  bear  repetition; 
namely,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  more 
Oriental  tribes  of  Calmucks  have  possessed  the 
art  of  making  gunpowder.  They  boil  the  efflores- 
cence of  nitrate  of  potass  in  a  strong  lye  of  poplar 
and  birch  ashes,  and  leave  it  to  crystallize; 
after  this  they  pound  the  crystals  with  two 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  as  much  charcoal ;  then, 
wetting  the  mixture,  they  place  it  in  a  caldron 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  imtil  the  powder  begins  to 

Armour,  &  grauulatc.  The  generality  of  Calmucks y  when 
*'^'*'"  equipped  for  war,  protect  the  head  by  a  helmet 
of  steel  with  a  gilded  crest :  to  this  is  fixed  a 
net-work  of  iron  rings,  falling  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  hanging  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows in  front.  They  wear  upon  ,t]^eir  body, 
after  the  Eastern  manner,  a  tissue  of  similar 
work,  formed  of  iron  or  steel  rings  matted 
together:  this  adapts  itself  to  the  shape,  and 
yields  readily  to  all  positions  of  the  body ;  and 

(l)  Journal  d«i  Savans  Voya^esfs,  p.  434. 
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ought  therefore  rather  to  be  called  a  skirt,  than    chap. 

XII. 

a  coat,  of  mail.    The  most  beautiful  of  these  are  ^-   ^'  / 


manufactured  in  Persia,  and  valued  at  the  price 
of  fifty  horses.  The  cheaper  sort  are  made  of 
scales  of  tin^  and  sell  only  for  six  or  eight 
horses  each;  but  these  are  more  common 
among  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  Mogul  territory. 
Their  other  arms  are  lances,  bows  and  arrows, 
poignards,  and  sabres.  Only  the  richer  Calmucks 
carry  fire-arras :  these  are  therefore  always 
regarded  as  marks  of  distinction,  and  kept, 
with  the  utmost  care,  in  cases  made  of  badgers' 
skins.  Their  most  valuable  bows  are  constructed 
of  the  wild-goat's  horn,  or  of  whalebone;  the 
ordinary  sort,  of  maple,  or  thin  slips  of  elm  or 
fir,  fastened  together,  and  bound  with  a  covering 
of  linden  or  birch  bark. 

Their  amusements  are,  hunting,  wrestling,  BecroH 

tions  and 

archery,  and  horse-racing.  They  are  not  condition 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  although  they  hold 
drinking  parties,  continuing  for  half-a-day  at  a 
time,  without  interruption.  Upon  such  oc- 
casions, every  one  brings  his  share  of  brandy 
and  kmmiss ;  and  the  whole  stock  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  open  air ;  the  guests  forming 
a  circle,  seated  around  it.  One  of  them, 
squatted  by  the  vessels  containing  the  liquor, 
performs  the  office  of  cup-bearer.    The  young 
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CHAP,  women  place  themselvea  by  the  men,  and  begin 
songs  of  love  or  war,  of  fabulous  adventure^  or 
heroic  achievement.  Thus  the  fkte  is  kept  up ; 
the  guests  passing  the  cup  rotmd»  and  singing 
the  whole  tkne,  until  the  Atock  of  liquor  is 
expended.  During  all  this  ceremony,  no  one  is 
seen  to  rise  from  the  party;  nor  does  any  one 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  assembly,  by  riot 
or  intoxication.  In  the  long  nights  of  winter, 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes  amuse  thern*^ 
selves  with  music,  dancing,  and  singing.  Their 
most  common  musical  instrument  is  the  hak^ 
laikay  or  two-stringed  lyre;  often  represented 
in  their  paintings.  These  paintings  preserve 
very  curious  memorials  of  the  antient  supersti- 
tion  of  Eastern  nations ;  exhibiting  objects  of 
Pagan  worship  which  were  common  to  the 
earliest  mythology  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  The 
arts  of  Painting  and  Music  may  be  supposed 
to  have  continued  littie  liable  to  alteration 
among  the  Calmucks,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  their  history.  As  for  their  dances,  these 
ccmsist  more  in  movements  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  than  of  the  feet.  In  winter  they  play  at 
cards,  draughts,  backgammon,  and  chess.  Their 
love  of  gambling  is  so  great,  that  they  wDl 
spend  entire  nights  at  play;  and  lose  in  a  single 
sitting  the  whole  of  what  they  possess,  even  to 
the  clothes  upon  their  body.    In  short,  it  may 
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be  said  of  the  Cabnncks,  that  the  greatest  part    ^^^^• 
of  their  life  is  spent  in  amusement*    Wretched 
and  revolting  as  they  seem^  they  would  be 
indeed  miserable,  if  compelled  to  change  their 
mode  of  living  for  that  of  a  more  civilized 
people.     Bot^i  Gmelin  and  Pallas  relate,  that 
they  deem  a  residence  in  houses  so  insupport* 
able,  that  to  be  shut  up  in  the  confined  air  of 
a  close  apartment,  even  for  a  short  time,  when 
under  the  necessity  of  going  into  towns,  and 
making    visits   of  embassy  or   commerce,  is 
considered  by  them  with  a  degree  of  horror* 
Among    the   diseases    caused   by   their    diet 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  may  be  mentioned 
the  itch:  to  this  they  are  very  subject.    Ma- 
lignant fevers  are  often  fatal  to  them  during  the 
heat  of  summer*    The  venereal  disease  causes 
great   ravages:    it  is  said  to  prevail  chiefly 
in  those   camps  where   their  princes  reside, 
and  not  to  be  often  found  among  the  lower* 
orders.    They  give  to  thiis  disorder  a  name 
very  expressive  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
hold  their  mode  of  life,  by  calling  it  "  The  house 
disease^''    Having  occasion  hereafter  to  notice 
this  people,  we  shall  only  now  add  the  obser- 
vations of  one  of  tha  celebrated  travellers  before 
mentioned ;  who,  after  considering  the  privations 


(1)  Or,  rather,  '^  derwtd/rmm  ikm  wh0  iwe  m  hnuu. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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CH^^-  to  which  they  are  exposed,  places  their  situ- 
ation  in  a  point  of  view  more  fevourable,  per- 
haps, than  we  have  done.  '^  For  the  rest,'*  says 
he,  ''  to  whatsoever  degree  of  wretchedness 
the  poorest  of  the  Cabnucks  may  be  reduced, 
it  is  very  rare  to  behold  them  dejected  by 
sorrow,  and  they  are  never  subdned  by 
despair.  The  generality,  notwithstanding  a 
mode  of  life  apparently  so  adverse  to  health, 
attain  to  a  robust  and  very  old  age.  Hieir 
disorders  are  neither  very  frequent,  nor  very 
dangerous.  Few  become  grey-headed  at  fcHty 
or  fifty.  Persons  from  eighty  to  a  hundreii 
years  of  age  are  by  no  means  imcommon  among 
them ;  and  at  that  advanced  period  of  life  they 
still  sustain  with  great  ease  the  fatigue  of  horse- 
manship. A  simple  and  uniform  diet*;  the  free  air 
they  uninterruptedly  respire ;  inured,  vigorous 
and  healthy  bodies;  continual  exercise,  without 
care,  without  laborious  employment ;  such  are 
the  natural  causes  of  these  felicitous  effectB.** 

Leaving  this  encampment,  we  continued  to 
traverse  the  steppes  in  a  south-westerly 


(1)  It k  dUBcttlt  to lecondle  this ttatenMBt  witb  Um  lealdMoftfai 
(klmudu.  Can  that  firoperly  be  deemed  thmpte,  which  contkts  U 
thefrosaettamnuafoodof  all  kinds,  without  admixtim  d  yt^e^Mt 
diet,  without  hffcad,  or  any  of  tibe  ihuti  of  die  ««fth  ? 
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abd  passed  a  very  neat  village  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  Greeks  who,  to  our  great  surprise,  had 
established  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  these 
desolate  plains.  As  we  advanced,  we  per*- 
ceived  that  wheresoever  rivers  intersect  the 
steppes,  there  are  villages^  and  a  numerous 
population.  A  manuscript  map  of  Tckerkask 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  observation.  No 
maps  have  been  hitherto  published  in  Europe 
giving  an  accurate  notion  of  the  country.  A 
stranger  crossing  the  Cossack  territory  might 
suppose  himself  to  be  in  a  desert,  although 
surrounded  by  villages.  From  the  road,  it  is 
true,  he  will  not  often  see  these  settlements ; 
bat  firequently,  when  we  were  crossing  a  river, 
after  believing  ourselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
an  uninhabited  country,  we  beheld  villages  to 
the  right  and  left  of  us,  that  had  been  con^ 
cealed  by  the  banks  of  the  river ;  not  a  single 
house  nor  church  of  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  discerned  \  We  were  approaching^ 
in  an  oblique  direction,  the  LaTjovah  now  aug- 

C^  **  Brtetedy  or  ratheiK  ooncealed,"  f  sjpb  Gibbon,  aecurately  d»- 
Miibinf  tin  dwelliofB  of  their  forefathers,  **  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on 
tlie  hanks  of  rivers,  or  the  ed|^  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps, 
without  flattery,  compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver^ 
which  they  resemUed  in  a  donUe  issue,  to  the  land  and  water,  for  the 
«ifeaptt  of  the  saviiga  InhaUtaiit,  an  ammal  less  cleanly,  less  dillf^t, 
and  IflK  flodal,  tfaaa  that  BMrreUow  qmdraped.'*  Bmhry  tf  the 
MUmm  Empire,  chap.  ilil. 

T2 
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^•Jf^jP'  fnented  to  a  considerable  river.  As  we  drew 
\«^y».,/  near,  its  opposite  banks  rose  considerably  higher 
than  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  country 
with  fine  clusters  of  trees.  Before  we  arrived 
at  Acenovskaiay  the  country  was  even  moun- 
tainous^.  On  its  western  side  we  beheld  a  neat 
village,  called  Jemvchaiay  pleasingly  situate 
beneath  the  hills,  with  a  new  and  handsome 
church.  Indeed,  the  churches  are  everywhere 
good,  and  much  superior  to  what  we  find  in  our 
country  viUages  in  England,  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture  suid  interior  decoration.  At  the  top  of 
the  mountainous  elevation  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  stood  one  of  the  largest  of  those 
tumuli  v^hich  abound  over  all  this  couatry. 
They  become  more  numerous,  and  appear  of 
greater  magnitude,  nearer  to  the  Dan  and  to  the 
Sea  afAwf.  Finding  the  water  clear,  and  the 
current  rapid,  we  had  the  opportimity  of  bathing; 
and  recommend  the  practice  to  aU  travellers, 
.as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health'. 

Aunfuit'         From  jicenovskaiag  we  continued  our  route 

tkata* 

over  steppes  apparently  destitute  of  any  habi- 
tation.   Dromedaries  were   feeding,    the  sole 

ii^j- 


'f  • 


(I)  AetrH  informed  us,:tl|ilt  ligi  .^nitaat  batluac  ^  ctoaped  die 
fererto  wUdi  travellen  u^h^  ftom  the  bed  ak.ftnd  heel  cf 
J^kmd  during  summer* 


•  .»„ 
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tenants  of  these  wide  pastures.  Mr.  Cripps  got  ^xn^ 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  them^  as  the  animal  ^-  ■»■  "^ 
was  kneeling:  it  rose  immediately,  and,  with 
a  very  majestic  pace,  bore  him  towards  the 
carriage.  Our  horses  were  so  terrified  at  the 
sight,  that  they  broke  the  ropes,  and  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  tranquilli2dng  them.  The 
dromedary,  having  passed,  made  off  into  the 
plain,  with  his  head  erect,  prepared,  no  doubts 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  very  distant 
regions;  when,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity^  . 
Mr.  Cripps  descended  from  his  lofty  back,  as 
from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  fell  with  some 
violence  upon  the  ground;  leaving  the  drome- 
dary to  prosecute  'his  voluntary  journey,  which 
he  continued  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  fol- 
low him. 

« 

Innumerable  inhabitants,  of  a  smaller  race,  or  the 
people    these    immense    plains.     Among    the  s^al'dr 
number  of  them,  is  an  animal  which  the  natives  ^^^p^ 
call  Suroke;  the  Arctomys  Bobac  of  zoologists*. 
It  grows  here  to  the  size  of  a  large  badger ; 


(9)  See  Shaw*$  Zodtogy,  vol  111.  p.  ISO.  PI.  144.  — In  the  6nt  / 
edition  we  bad  described  tbis  aaimal  as  the  Jfpine  Marm&i,  with 
which  naturalist*  have  sometimei  coDfouoded  it. — The  holet»  or  recep' 
taclcs,  of  the  Bcbae  are  lined  with  the  finest  hay;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  quantity  found  in  one  nest  is  sufficient  for  a  night's  provender  for 
a  horse.— The  Bobae  it  the  Mut  Jrctom^  of  Paiku, 
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and  BO  much  resembles  the  bear  in  its  mamie? 
and  appearance^  that,  mitil  we   became    ac« 
quainted  Mrith  its  real  history,  we  considered 
it  as  a  non*descript  animal,  and  called  it  Ursa 
nUnifna  subierranea.     Such    mistakes    are    not 
ipicommon  in  zo5logy.     Naturalists  frequently 
add  to  the  nomenclature  of  animals  by  super*^ 
fluous  appellations     A  beautiful  little  quadru- 
ped, called  Jerboa  in  Egypt,  has  been  described 
in  other  countries  as  a  distinct  animal,  under 
the  various  names  of  Mus  jacuhis^  Subterranetnu 
Harey   Faulting  Rat,  Leafier ,  &c.  &c.  but  it  is 
the  same  creature  everywhere,  and  bears  to  the 
kangaroo  the  same  degree  of  relationship  that 
a  lizard  has  to  the  crocodile.     We  shall  describe 
it    more    minutely    hereafter.      Our    present 
business  is  with  the  Suroke ;  this  is  seen  in  al} 
parts  of  the  steppes;   sitting  erect,  near  to  its 
burrow,  whistling  very  loud  upon  the  slightest 
alarm,  and  observing    all  around.      It  makes 
such  extensive   subterraneous  chambers,  that 
the  ground  is  perforated  in  all  directions,  and 
the  land  is  destroyed  wheresoever  this  animal 
is  foimd.     Its  colour  is  a  greyish  brown :  it  has 
five  fingers  upon  each  of  its  paws ;  these  very 
much  resemble   human  hands,  and  are  used 
after  the  same  manner.    The  mouth,  teeth,  and 
head,  are  like  those  of  the  squirrel;  but  the  ears 
are  shorter.    Its  fine  eyes  are  round,  full,  dark« 
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and  bright:  the  tail  is  short;  the  belly  generally  ^^^' 
protuberant,  and  very  large.  It  devours  almost 
every  thing  it  finds,  with  the  greatest  voracity; 
and  remains  in  a  state  of  torpor  half  the  time  of 
its  existence.  Many  of  the  peasants  keep 
surohes  tame  in  their  houses.  We  purchased 
no  less  than  four:  they  lived  and  travelled 
with  us  in  our  carriage,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  study  their  habits.  They  were  always 
playing,  or  sleeping,  beneath  our  feet,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  our  little  pug-dog*.     The 


(1)  HaviDf^  mentioned  this  little  animal,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
•omething  of  the  importance  of  its  presence  with  «is,  for  the  admotage 
of  other  travellers.  The  precaution  was  first  recommended  to  os  by  a 
Polish  trav(»ller  in  Denmark.  Any  small  dog  (the  more  diminutive 
tbe  better,  because  the  more  portable,  and  generally  the  more  petu- 
lant) will  prove  a  valuable  ^ardlan,  in  countries  where  the  traveller 
ia  liable  to  attacks  from  midnight  robbers,  and  especially  from  pirates 
by  water,  as  in  the  jirchipelago.  They  generally  sleep  during  the  day, 
and  sound  their  shrill  alarum  i^n  the  mett  distant  approach  of 
danger,  during  the  night.  The  author  remembers  an  instance  of  one 
that  enabled  a  party  of  mariners  to  steer  clear  of  some  shallows,  by 
barking  at  a  buoy,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  had  not 
perceived.  The  instances  in  which  our  little  dog  was  useful,  it  is 
needless  to  relate.  But  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  be  informed,  Uiat, 
bang  naturally  afraid  of  water,  and  always  averse  flnom  entering  it,  1m 
eroised  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Laplamd^  Smedtn,  and  JVor«wy,  after 
lA*  masters ;  accompanied  them,  during  three  years,  in  different 
climates,  although  detesUng  bodily  eiereise ;  and  ultimately  performed 
a  Journey  on  foot,  keeping  up  with  horses,  from  Athtm^  through  all 
Cr996ey  Macedonia,  and  Thract;  making  the  tour  of  the  Jrekip0kig0, 
to  Cuuianimcpie  i  and  thence,  in  the  same  manner^  through  MtUgarU^ 
and  fFhOtKhia,  to  BOehfrert. 
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CHAP.  peasantB  universally  give  them  the  name  of 
■  -/  '  fVasky.  They  told  us,  that  in  the  month  of 
September  their  tame  mrokes  retire  to  some 
hiding-place,  and  do  not  make  their  appearance 
tigain  before  the  beginning  of  April.  They 
either  descend  into  some  burrow,  or  conceal 
themselves  where  they  may  remain  the  least 
liable  to  observation,  and  sleep  during  the 
whole  winter.  To  awaken  theiQ,  during  the 
season  of  their  somnolency,  materially  injures 
their  health,  and  sometimes  kills  them.  They 
are  most  destructive  animals ;  for  they  will  gnaw 
every  thing  they  find  in  their  way;  shoes, 
books,  wooden  planks,  and  all  kinds  of  roots, 
fiiiit,  or  vegetables.  They  made  havoc  with  the 
lining  of  our  carriage ;  which  was  of  morocco 
leather.  'As  soon  as  they  have  done  eating, 
they  become  so  djrowsy,  that  they  even  fall 
asleep  in  your  hands,  in  any  posture  or  situation, 
or  uuder  any  circumstances  of  jolting  noise  or 
motion.  When  awake,  they  are  very  active; 
and  they  surpass  every  other  animal  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  burrow  in  the  earth. 
They  resemble  g^uinea-pigs  in  making  a  grunting 
noise;  and  when  surprised,  or  much  pleased, 
or  in  any  degree  frightened,  they  utter  loud 
^d  short  squeaks,  resembling  the  sound  of  a 
person  whistling. 
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Other   animals  common  in   the   steppes   are    ^^nf' 
wolves    and  bears;   also  a  quadruped    called  ^■'   »■  ^' 
Birokey  of  a  grey  colour,  something  like  a  wolf,  TheSir©**. 
very  ferocious,  and  daring  enough  to  attack 
men.     The  Cossack  peasants,  armed  with  their 
lances,  sally  forth,  on  horseback,  in  pursuit  of 
this  animal.     It  has  a  long  full  tail,  reaching  to 
the  ground.     From  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  peasants,  we  suspected  it  to  be  the  same 
animal  described  by  Professor  Pallas,  as  found 
in  the  environs  of  jistrackan,  under  the  appel- 
lation Chakal,  and  said  to  be  between  at  wolf 
and  a  dog;  but  whether  it  be  the  same  kind 
of   Jackal   which   is   found    in    Syria  and    in 
Egypt,  or  not,  we  did  not  learn. 

The  most  numerous  of  all  the  quadrupeds  of  The  sudie. 
the  steppes,  the  whole  way  from  fForonetz  to ' 
Tcherkaskf  are  the  Suslics:  by  this  name  they 
are  called  throughout  the  country.  Near  the 
course  of  the  Don,  they  absolutely  swarm,  and 
may  be  taken  in  any  number.  .This  interesting 
Uttle  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  Mas  Citillus 
of  Bvffbn;  and  a  description  of  it  will  now 
prove  whether  this  be  really  the  case  or  not 
It  makes  a  whistlings  noise,  like  the  suroke;  but 
it  is  much  smaller,  not  being  larger  than  a 
email  weazel.    It  constructs  its  habitation  under 


XII. 
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CHAP,  ground  with  incredible  qmckneBB;  excavating, 
first  of  all,  a  small  cylindrical  hole  or  weU» 
perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet; 
thence,  like  a  correct  miner,  it  shoots  out  a 
level,  although  rather  in  an  ascending  direction^ 
to  prevent  being  incommoded  by  water.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  little  gallery  it  forms  a 
very  spacious  chamber;  and  to  this,  as  to  a 
granary,  it  brings,  every  morning  and  evening, 
all  it  can  collect  of  £a.vourite  herbage,  of  com 
Q£  it  can  be  found),  of  roots,  and  of  other  food. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  to  observe  its 
habits.  If  any  one  approach,  it  is  seen  sitting, 
jsA  the  entrance  of  its  little  dwelling,  erect,  upon 
its  hinder  feet,  like  the  suroke,  carefully  noticing 
whatsoever  is  going  on  around  it.  In  the  be« 
ginning  of  winter,  previously  to  retiring  for  the 
season,  it  carefully  closes  with  sand  the  entrance 
to  its  subterraneous  abode,  to  keep  out  the  snow; 
as  nothing  annoys  it  more  than  water,  which 
is  all  the  Calmuchs  and  Cossacks  use  in  taking 
them ;  for  the  instant  water  is  poured  into  their 
burrows,  they  run  out,  and  are  easily  caught 
The  Calmuchs  are  very  fond  of  them  as  an 
article  of  food;  but  they  are  rarely  eaten  by 
the  Cossacks.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the 
fisLlcon:  this  bird  makes  a  constant  breakfeist 
and  supper  of  suslics.    They  have  firom  two  t» 
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ten  young  o*..  ^^  ^  ^^^,  .^^i  it  is  'supposed,  chap. 
from  the  hoard  pre^w^^^  ^^at  the  suslic  does  ^»  -^-i-^ 
not  sleep,  like  the  surohe^  au»;Ti^  winter.  All 
the  upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  de<^  yellow, 
spotted  with  white.  Its  neck  is  beautifully 
white,  the  breast  yellowish,  and  the  belly  a 
mixed  colour  of  yellow  and  grey:  it  ha^, 
moreover,  a  black  forehead,  reddish  white 
temples,  and  a  white  chin.  The  rest  of  its 
head  is  of  an  ash-coloured  yellow;  and  the  ears 
are  remarkably  small.  Among  the  feathered 
race  in  the  steppes,  we  particularly  noticed^ 
during  this  part  of  our  joiumey,  certain  birda 
called  Staritchi,  or  Elders,  which  appear  in 
flocks:  they  are  held  by  the  people  in  super- 
stitious veneration.  One  of  these  birds  is  about 
the  size  of  a  snipe:  its  colour  is  brown;  but 
the  breast  is  white;  and  its  shape  is  very 
elegant. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  we  made 

*  ft 

during  the  second  day  of  our  journey  across 

the  steppes.      We    halted  at    a    place    called  Nature  of 

Suchovshaia,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  Rosso^  <uun«d  in 

Rimuui 

minskaia,  a  single  hut  in  the  middle  of  the  Maps. 
waste.    Yet  such  are  often  the  villages,  not  to 
«ay  towns    and    cities,  which  figure   in   the 
Hussian  maps.   This  place  consisted  of  a  single 
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dwelling,  buiir  of  ^  .^^  pj^  -  -^^^T  and 

thatched  by  weeds  ^M-'^'&eage,  carelessly 
heaped.  The  -^-t^t^ounding  hovels  are  out- 
houses («  the  post-horses.  During  summer, 
its  Cossack  inhabitants  sleep  upon  the  roof, 
among  the  thatch. 

As  it  grew  dark,  a  tremendous  thunder-stonn 
came  on,  and  a  very  interesting  spectacle  was 
disclosed  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
Cossack  guard,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
place,  had  collected  themselves  upon  different 
partis  of  the  thatched  covering  of  the  hut  and 
adjoining  hovels,  to  pass  the  night.  Every 
flash  of  lightning  served  to  exhibit  their  martial 
figures,  standing  upright,  in  groupes,  upon  the 
roof  of  the  buildings,  bowing  their  heads,  and 
crossing  themselves,  beneath  the  awful  canopy 
the  sky  then  presented.  All  around  was  de- 
solate and  silent.  Perhaps  no  association  could 
serve  to  render  a  scene  of  devotion  more 
striking.  It  is  customary  among  the  Cossacks, 
before  they  consign  themselves  to  sleep,  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  facing  respectively 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  similaor 
superstition,  respecting  four  cardinal  points  of 
worship,  exists  among  ignorant  people,  even 
in  our  own  country.    The  author,  when  a 
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was  taught  by  an  old  woman  to  oSer  the  fol-    ^^^• 
lowing  singular  prayer :  ^ 


XII. 


**  Four  corners  to  my  bed. 
Pour  angels  over  head : 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  ou." 


A  party  of  Cossacks  arrived  as  pilgrims,  s««ggi« 
returning  homeward  from  the  war  in  Italy.  Amy. 
.We  afterwards  met  numbers,  who  had  tra- 
versed on  foot  the  whole  of  the  immense  terri- 
tory from  the  j4lps  to  the  Don,  and  who  arrived 
with  scarcely  a  rag  to  their  backs.  They  were 
loud  in  complaints  against  their  unprincipled 
commanders.  Some  of  them  had  learned  a 
little  of  the  Italian  language ;  and  made  use  of 
it  in  telling  us  that  the  Russian  officers,  having 
first  stripped  them  of  every  thing  they  had, 
turned  them  adrift  upon  the  frontier  of  lialy, 
to  find  their  way  home  on  foot.  One  of  them 
assured  us,  that  he  had  begged  during  the 
whole  journey;  and  that  before  he  left  the 
Russian  army,  they  had  taken  away  his  watch, 
and  even  his  clothes.  We  gave  them  a  little 
brandy ;  and  the  poor  people  of  the  hut  brought 
them  some  broth,  made  with  fish  and  wild 
herbs*  They  sat  around  it  in  a  circle,  eating 
all  out  of  one  bowl ; .  and  having  ended  their 
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CHAP,    supper,  began  to  sing.-^— So  relative  is  human 
'  happiness! 

Distiiiction      We   left  Rossochlnskaia  on  the   eighteenth  of 

cbwacAiof  June.     All  the  Cossack  inhabitants  of  the  steppes, 

and  of^e    from  Kosatikaia  to  Tcherkask,  have  light  brown 

^^'        hair,  and  are  a  different  race  from  the  genuine 

Cossacks  of  the  capital,  and  those  dwelling  in 

stamtzas  along   the  Don.      Lieutenant*C!olonel 

Papofy  a  Cossack  officer  of  the  highest  merit 

and  talent,  of  whom  we  shall  hereafter  speak, 

told  us  that  the  people  of  the  steppes  were 

,   emigrants,  of  recent  date,  from  Poland. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  notice,  upon  every 
occasion,  the  extraordinary  number  of  tumuli^ 
seen  during  the  whole  route ;  but  the  Reader 
is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  curious  fact 
of  their  being  everywhere  in  view.  Close  to 
the  post-house  at  Pichovskaia,  the  first  place 
where  we  halted  this  day,  there  were  two 
mounds  of  a  very  remarkable  size ;  one  on  eadi 
side  of  the  road.  The  horses  here  were  without 
shoes,  and  the  roaJ  was  as  excellent  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  The  whole  country  re- 
sembled one  vast  verdant  lawn.  Stories  of 
danger  were  renewed :  the  lances  of  our  Cassaek 
escort  were  twelve  Iset  in  length;   and  aft 
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tmusual  degree  of  caution  prevailed  among  chap. 
them»  as  to  their  means  of  de&nce.  They  ^  ^-  ^ 
provided  themselves  with  fire-arms :  these  they 
said  were  now  necessary;  and  a  very  sharp 
look-out  was  made,  the  Calmueks  increasmg 
in  number  as  we  advanced  more  into  the 
interior. 

We  arrived  at  Kamenskmoy  a  sianitza  upon  ^Amm- 
the  DanaetZf  generally  written  Danetz:  we 
crossed  this  river  by  means  of  a  floating  bridge, 
as  the  post-house  was  upon  the  opposite  side. 
The  town  made  a  great  figure,  as  we  descended 
towards  the  valley  wherein  it  was  situate; 
owing  to  its  fine  church,  and  its  numerous 
gardens :  the  river  itself,  also,  exhibiting  a 
broad  stream  winding  among  the  trees,  had  a 
noble  appearance.  We  observed  in  the  streets 
a  kind  of  gingerbread  for  sale^  which  is  common 
in  our  English  fairs,  and  it  is  made  into  tbe 
same  form.  The  Ataman  was  at  his  country* 
seat ;  and  we  were  told,  that  all  the  principal 
Cossacks  had  their  houses  for  summer  residence 
in  the  coxmtry.  Just  before  entering  the  town, 
«  young  Cabnuck  woman  met  us,  sitting  astride 
upon  a  horse  laden  with  raw  horse-flesh,  which 
inmg  like  carrion  before  her  on  either  side. 
She  was  grinning  for  joy  at  the  treasure  she 
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CHAP,  had  obtained :  this  we  afterwards  found  to  be 
really  carrion.  A  dead  horse,  lying  in  the 
ditch  surrounding  the  town  on  the  lajad  side, 
had  attracted  about  thirteen  dogs,  which  we 
found  greedily  devouring  what  remained;  the 
Calmuck  having  contested  the  prize  with  them 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  helped  herself  to  as 
much  of  the  mangled  carcase  as  she  could 
carry  away.  The  post-master  kept  a  tame 
mroke^  as  large  as  a  common  terrier,  perfectly 
domesticated.  This  animal,  he  told  us,  only 
remained  with  him  one  half  of  the  year ;  that 
it  constantly  retired,  for  the  other  six  months, 
to  a  hole  in  the  ground,  near  the  house,  and 
there  buried  itself.  Upon  the  approach  of 
spring,  it  regularly  returned  to  its  patron; 
resuming  its  former  habits,  sitting  upright,  and 
beg^mg  for  bread  and  herbs  as  before.  It 
would  always  come  to  him,  during  the  summer, 
when  called  by  the  name  of  fVasky ;  but  all 
the  bawling  he  could  use,  at  the  mouth  of  its 
burrow,  never  drew  it  forth  in  the  winter 
season. 


inniFo«i»-      Higher  up  the  Danaetz,  near  the  spot  where 

Lugan.      it  receives  the  Lugan,  are  the  Lugan  iron-works 

and   ccthnon-foundry,  belonging  to  the  Crown: 

these,  at  the  time  we  travelled  in  the  Cossack 
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territory,  were  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  ^^' 
GoicaigneK  From  thence  the  Emperor's  arttl-  v  ■^^  ,i 
lery  passes  by  water  to  the  Black  Sea.  Sir 
Charles  fomid  very  excellent  coal  at  Lagan: 
in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  and  the  con- 
venience of  situation  for  water-carriage,  the 
foundry  was  there  established. 

The  remarkable  appellation  of  the  river  at 
Kamenskaia  has  perhaps  already  excited  philo- 
logical notice.  In  our  maps  it  is  written  Dormez ; 
and  in  those  of  Germany,  Dcnetz.  We  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
natives;  particularly  of  those  Cossack  officers 
who,  by  their  education,  were  capable  of  de- 
termining the  mode  of  orthography  best  suited 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  word  is  spoken; 
and  always  foxmd  it  to  be  Danaetz,  although  fire-  ^^^25 
quently  pronounced,  as  if  a  7  was  before  the  JD,  tomu. 
THanaeiz,  or  Tanaets.  But  this  is  the  name, 
or  nearly  so,   that  was  given  by  the  Antient 


(1)  The  aatbor  if  detiroiit  to  correct  here  an  error  of  the  former 
edition.  There  was  nothing  in  the  mapner  of  Sir  Chartes  Gatctigiu^M 
learfaif  his  country,  to  warrant  the  notion  entertained  by  some  persons 
in  Bumia  of  his  beings  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  the  British  laws. 
He  was  formerly  Director  of  the  Carrm  ffhrki  in  Scailamdg  and  was 
solicited  by  the  late  Empress  Cathehinb,  through  the  medium  of 
Admiral  Greif^  her  First  Lord,  of  the  Admiralty,  to  enter  into  her 
serrice :  to  this  he  agreed,  and  left  Gnoi  Briiom  for  Rutria  in 
1786. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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CHAP.   Greeks  to  the  X)on,  Tanas.   The  reason  of 

may  now  be  explained.  When  the  word  Tanms 
was  introduced  into  their  language,  it  had  re- 
ference to  another  river,  and  not  to  the  Dan. 
The  subject  is  curious ;  but  it  requires  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  better  documents  concerning  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  than  any  map  yet  published  can 
afford.  We  shall  therefore  accompany  our  own 
observations  by  an  outline,  fiithfully  copied 
from  the  latest  surveys  deposited  in  the  Chan- 
cery at  Tcherkask.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Russian  police,  we  might  have 
published  another  more  extensive  view  of  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks ;  calculated 
to  manifest  the  prevailing  ignorance  concemiii^ 
the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and  the  general 
geography  of  all  the  country  bordering  the  Sea 
of  Auof.  It  was  prepared  for  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the 
district,  by  a  party  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
Cossack  army:  but  some  agents  of  the  police, 
apprized  of  the  circumstance,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  suspicion  that  we  were  spies,  and  we 
were  not  permitted  to  profit  by  their  intended 
liberality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Reader  is  requested, 
before  he  examines  this  Map,  to  suppose  him- 
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self  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Xkm,  and  pro-  ^5A^- 
ceedlng  up  the  river,  to  the  distance  of  about 
ninety*nine  miles' from  its  embmchure,  and 
rather  more  than  forty-six'  above  the  town  of 
Tdierhask.  Here  he  would  find  the  Danaetz, 
falling  into  the  Don  by  two  mouths  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  But  the  people  have,  for  timfe 
immemorial,  entertained  a  notion,  that,  before 
the  Danaeiz  reaches  the  sea,  it  leaves  the  Don 
again,  and,  taking  a  north-westerly  direction, 
falls  into  the  Pains  Mceotis,  to  the  north  of  all 
the  other  mouths  of  the  Don.  This  northern- 
most mouth  of  the  Don  (represented  in  the 
annexed  Map'),  owing  to  the  river  whose  waters 
its  channel  is  supposed  peculiarly  to  contain,  is 
called  Danaeiz,  and,  to  express  either  its  sluggish 
current  or  its  lapse  into  the  sea.  Dead  Danaetz. 
The  Greeks,  steering  from  the  Crimea  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Don,  and,  as  their  custom 
was,  keeping  close  to  the  shore*,  entered  first 
this  northernmost  mouth  of  the  river.  It  bore 
then,  as  it  does  now,  the  name  of  Danaetz, 
Tdanaetz,  or  Tanaets;  it  matters  not  which  of 


(l)  One  hundred  and  forty  twn#«. 

(8)  Seventy  vertU, 

(S)  See  Fig.  S3,  in  the  Map  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Dm. 

(4)  It  11  ttiU  a  mode  of  naYi^Uon  in  the  D/orA  Seu  and  the  Sea 

Z2 
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CHAP,  these ;  for  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  from 
^  v  /  any  one  of  these  appellations  the  word  TandU 
would  be  derived*.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
the  analogy  between  the  words  is  so  striking, 
that,  in  hearing  Tahtars  and  Cossacks  name 
this  branch  of  the  Don,  particularly  if  uttered 
with  quickness  and  volubility,  it  seemed  as  fre- 
quently pronounced  Tanats  as  Tanaetz.  To 
distinguish  this  branch  of  the  Don  from  the 
DanaetZy  properly  so  called^  they  add  to  each  an 
epithet;  the  latter  being  called  the  Narthanif 
and  the  former  the  Dead  Danaetz. 

Campt  of  We  traversed  continued  stapes,  from  Kamen^ 
skaia.  Camps  of  Calmucks  were  oflen  stationed 
near  the  road.  We  visited  several;  but  obtained 
little  information  worth  adding  to  the  description, 
before  given  ot  this  people.  In  one  of  those 
camps,  containing  not  more  than  four  tents,  we 
found  women  only,  busied  in  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  milk.  The  men  were  all  absent ; 
perhaps  upon  some  predatory  excursion.  The 
women  confirmed  what  we  had  heard  before, 
concerning  the  materials  used  for  distillation: 
having  made  butter)  they  said,  they  were  di- 
stilling the  butter-milk  for  brandy.    We  could 


(l)  l^e  change  from  D  into  T,  and  vkt  vend,  is  one  of  the  m^at 
common  modifications  to  which  langnafe  is  cacpoaed. 
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hardly  conceive  that  brandy  might  be  so  ob-  chap. 
tained;  but  to  prove  it,  they  tapped  the  still, 
as  upon  a  former  occasion,  presenting  a  tuft  of 
camefs  hair  soaked  in  brandy,  that  we  might 
taste,  and  be  convinced.  During  the  latter 
part  of  this  day*s  journey,  we  observed  many 
dromedaries,  grazing.  We  halted  for  horses  at 
Dubovskaia.  Immense  caravans  were  passing 
towards  the  Ukraine.  The  very  sight  of  their 
burden  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  importance  of 
cultivating  the  steppes^  where  Nature  only  re- 
quires solicitation,  in  order  to  pour  forth  her 
choicest  treasures.  We  noticed  trains  of  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  waggons,  laden  entirely  with 
dried  fish,  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of 
Russia,  who  might  be  supplied  with  better  food 
from  their  own  land  than  from  all  the  rivers  of 
the  Cossacks. 

We  proceeded  to  Grivinskaia,  and  here  passed 
the  night;  having  travelled  sixty-eight  miles'  this 
day,  notwithstanding  the  delays  curiosity  had 
occasioned.  In  the  morning  of  June  1  Qth,  we 
came  to  Tchestibaloshnia,  meeting  frequent  par- 
ties of  Calmucks;  and  through  Tuslavshaia,  to 
the  town  of  Jxay,  upon  the  Don,  a  settlement 


(2)  One  himdred  and  two  iwrslf. 
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^ Y^^'  belonging  to  the  Cossacks  of  Tcherkatk>.  As  we 
drew  nearer  the  river,  the  steppes  were  entirely 
alive  with  swarms  of  the  beautiful  little  qua- 
druped before  described  under  the  name  of 
SAslic:  some  of  these  were  white.  Approaching^ 
Aapoy,  numerous  camps  of  Cabnucks  appeared  in 
every  direction,  over  all  the  country  around  the 
town.  Some  of  their  tents  were  pitched  close 
to  tiie  place.  Others,  more  distant,  covered 
the  lofty  emmences  abov^  the  JDKm, 


CHAP.  XIII. 


CAPITAL  OF  THE  DON  COSSACKS. 

Arriv<d  at  Jxay—PulUc  Entry— Reception  ly  the  Don 
Cossacks-— Populalioa  of  their  Territory— View  of  the 
Don — Celebrationofa  Court  Festival — Mode  of  Fasting 
—Analogy  between  the  Don  and  the  Nile  —  Natural 
Cwiosilies  and  Antiquities — Fishes — Eixlraordinary 
Appearance  of  Tclurkask — InhalitatUs  and  Public  Biuld- 
ijtgs — Origin  of  the  Cossacks — Comes  of  their  Increase 
—F!mgrati(ms^Fi»oidation  of  their  Capital— Circas- 
sians— Commerce  of  Tcherkask — PoUshed  Mamiers  of 
the  People — Remarkable  iVager — Survey  of  the  Town 
— Entire  Houses  moved — Diseases  of  the  People — Greek 
Impostor — Departure  from  Tcherkask. 

The  Postmaster   of   Twlovskaia    met  us,    aa     chap. 
we  drew  near  to  ixay.    He  bad,  without  our  t..,^ 
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CHAP,  knowledge,  passed  us  upon  the  r«id,  and  given 
^^  ■¥-  -^  very  absurd  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a 

Anival  at 

^y.  great  General  from  England  was  upon  the  road 
|^<^  to  the  town.  A  party  of  Cossack  cavaky,  anned 
With  very  long  lances,  came  out  to  meet  us, 
and,  joining  our  escort,  took  their  station  in  the 
van.  The  Postmaster,  with  his  drawn  sabre, 
rode  bare-headed  by  the  carriage-side;  and 
in  this  conspicuous  manner  we  made  our 
entry.  As  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Don 
had  laid  the  streets  of  Tcherkask  under  water, 
its  Chancery  had  been  removed  to  this  place, 
and  almost  all  the  principal  £unilies  were  in 
jxay.  We  found  the  inhabitants  waiting  our 
arrival,  and  the  Cossack  officers  drawn  out  to 
witness  it.  The  Ataman  of  ixay  came  to  us  im* 
mediately ;  and  we  took  care  to  undeceive  him 
with  regard  to  our  supposed  generalship.  It 
R«*pti«i  seemed  to  make  no  alteration,  either  in  the 
Cmackt.  respect  paid  to  us,  or  the  welcome  they  were 
disposed  to  give.  Every  possible  attention  and 
politeness  were  manifested.  We  expressed  an 
inclination  to  proceed  as  far  as  Tcherkask  the 
same  evening.  The  Ataman  observed,  that  the 
day  was  far  advanced ;  that  the  current  of  the 
Don,  swoln  by  the  inundation,  was  extremely 
rapid  and  turbulent;  and  that  he  could  not 
undertake  to  be  responsible  for  our  safety,  if 
we  persisted  in  our  determination.     He  had 
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already  provided  excellent  quarters^  in  a  spacious  ^f/"" 
and  dean  apartment,  with  numerous  windows, 
a  balcony  commanding  a^view  of  the  D(my  and 
every  protection  that  an  host  of  saints,  virgins, 
and  bishops,  whose  pictures  covered  the  walls, 
could  afford.  Their  Genersd  was  at  his  country- 
seat,  ten  miles  from  the  town ' :  an  express 
was  therefore  sent  to  him,  for  his  instructions 
concerning  our  future  reception.  In  the  mean 
time,  sentinels  were  stationed  at  our  carriage ; 
and  an  officer,  with  Cossack  soldiers,  pataded 
constantly  before  our  door.  During  the  whole 
time  we  remained  in  their  country,  the  same 
honours  were  paid  to  us;  and  although  we 
frequently  remonstrated  against  the  confinement 
thus  occasioned  to  the  young  officers,  we  never 
went  out  without  finding  the  sentinels  in  waiting, 
and  the  officer  at  his  post.  The  Ataman  came 
frequently  to  offer  his  services ;  and  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  people  seemed  to  be,  who 


(4)  **  Most  of  the  richer  Qfuatkt  have  houses  in  Teherkatk,  whiclT 
they  make  their  metropolis ;  but  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
their  farms,  on  the  northern  baiilc  of  the  river.  PUUofy  the  Aiaman^ 
aaid  he  kept  there  two  hundred  brood  mares.  He  had,  however,  no 
land  in  tillage,  though  he  possessed  a  vineyard  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Axff*  Of  the  wine  produced  from  these  vineyards,  they  vaunted 
greatly.  The  best  always  struck  me  as  mixed  with  Greek  wine,  or 
raisins.  The  ordinary  wfaies  are  very  poor,  and  tasteless.  SpirlU  are 
iwiy  efacap,  and  mnch  drank.  JP/oli/  himself  took  a  glass  of  brandy, 
with  a  tpooDful  of  salt  in  it ;  as  if  brandy  was  hardly  strong  enough." 

HtUi't  MS.  JvmrmO. 
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CHAP,    should  shew  us  the  greatest  degree  of  kindness* 
Hearing  us  complain  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
Russian  maps,  they  brought  from  their  Chancery 
(without  any  of  those  degrading  suspicions  which 
had  so  often  insulted  us)  their  own  accurate 
surveys  of  the  country,  and  allowed  us  free 
access,  at  all  times,  to  their  most  authentic  do- 
cuments.   The  secretaries  of  the  Chancery  were 
ultimately  ordered  by  their  General  to  copy  for 
us  a  survey  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.    Thai  we  were  instigated  to  accept 
of  the  offer  by  any  other  motive  than  a  desire 
of  adding  to  the  public  stock  of  geographical 
knowledge,  may  perhaps  require  no  proof.  The 
Procurator '  employed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, however,  thought  otherwise;  it  being  a 
maxim  in  the  policy  of  that  country,  that  "  to 
enligkten,  is  to  betray.**    This  liberal  intention  of 
the  hospitable  Cossacks  was  therefore  thwarted ; 
although  no  menace  of  the  Russian  police  can 
now  prevent  an  acknowledgment,  which  would 
equally  have  been  made  if  we  had  been  enabled 
to  communicate  more  interesting  and  valuable 


(1)  "  The  Proeureur  (Procurator)  is  a  kind  of  comptroller,  or 
Tttitor ;  appointed  to  watch  over  the  executioii  of  the  laws ;  to  examine 
the  decbion  of  oourto  of  justice ;  to  visit  the  prisons ;  attend  the  exe- 
cutions, &c.  He  is  generally  a  native  of  a  diflerent  province  from  that 
wherein  he  is  stationed.  At  Tckeriatk,  he  i§  oteuyv  a  ^ksmoii,  at 
least  not  a  CMtaek."  Heher's  Jmntai. 
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information  to  the  geographers  of  Europe.  It  ^^^^^ 
is  some  consolation  that  ^e  were  allowed  to  v  «m-"^ 
delineate  the  different  channels  of  the  Don^ 
towards  its  embouchure:  this  will  be  found  a 
feithful  representation.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be 
said,  the  course  of  the  Don  itself  is  not  accu- 
rately given  in  our  best  maps ;  and  of  the  other 
rivers  falling  into  it,  not  even  the  names  are 
noticed.  Those  steppes  which  are  described  as 
being  so  desolate,  and  which  appear  like  a  vast 
geographical  blank  in  every  atlas,  are  filled  with 
inhabitants.  Stanitzas  are  stationed  along  the 
numerous  rivers  traversing  them ;  although  the 
common  route,  by  not  following  the  course  of 
any  of  those  rivers,  afford  no  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  the  people.  They  contain  one  hun-  F«ind*«^« 
dred  stanitzas^  or  settlements,  and  two  hundred  Temtory. 
.'thousand  Cossack  inhabitants'.  Of  this  number, 
thirty-five  thousand  are  in  arms.  There  are 
tdso,  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossachs^  thirty 
thousand  Calmucks :  five  thousand  bearing  arms, 
as  persons  who  are  ready  at  all  times  for  actual 
service.  The  last  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  country,  although  it  be  extraordinary  how 
persons  of  their  vagrant  inclination  and  habits 


(S)  For  a  further  accottot  of  their  populataon,  see  the  A^Wtf,  extracted 
from  Mr»Hek9t*iM8.JmarmU,  in  a  labseqaent  pa^e,  eontaiDiiif  much 
•valuable  information. 
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CHAP,  can  be  restrained.  It  was  before  said  of  tbe 
V  ■»^  ^  Cossacks,  that  they  are  attached  to  the  Calmucks, 
and  even  intermarry  with  them ;  but  a  Calmuck 
can  never  be  taught  to  endure  a  domestic  life. 
If  compelled  to  live  within  walls,  he  would  die 
of  the  spleen ;  and  always  exhibits  uneasiness  if 
there  be  any  disposition  towards  confining  him 
in  a  house. 

View  of  We  had  never  beheld  an  acre  of  Asiadc  terri- 
tory ;  therefore  the  land  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Don,  although  it  consisted  of  flat  and  dreary 
marshes,  afforded  to  us  an  interesting  prospect. 
From  our  balcony  we  had  a  commanding  view 
of  the  river :  it  appeared  broad  and  rapid,  ex* 
tending  towards  those  marshes.  At  a  distance^ 
eastward,  we  beheld  Tcherhasky  with  its  nu- 
merous spires,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
water.  Upon  the  European  side  we  observed 
a  neighbouring  stanitza  of  considerable  magni* 
tude,  stationed,  like  jxay,  upon  a  lofty  eminence 
above  the  water.  The  name  Axay  is  a  Tahtar 
word,  signifying  white  water.  The  Don,  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  exhibits  two  colours.  Near 
to  Jxay  it  appears  white,  because  it  is  here 
shallow.  A  similar  appearance  may  be  observed 
from  the  Castle  of  Cobkntz  in  Germany ,  where 
the  Moselle  falls  into  the  Rhine:  for  some 
distance  after  the  junction,  the  two  rivers  appear 
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flowing  parallel  to  each  other;  exhibiting  a  chak 
distinct  and  different  colour  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  respective  water  of  each  current.  In  the 
shallows  of  the  Don^  the  Typha  paluslris  flou- 
rishes luxuriantly.  We  foimd  the  inhabitants 
of  jixaifs  and  afterwards  those  of  Tcherkash, 
devouring  this  plant  raw^  with  as  much  avidity 
as  if  this  article  of  diet  had  been  connected 
with  some  religious  observance.  The  stalks 
appeared  in  all  the  streets^  and  in  every  house, 
boimd  into  little  fascines  about  three  feet  in 
length,  as  our  gardeners  bind  asparagus :  these 
bundles  were  hawked  about,  or  sold  in  the 
shops.  The  season  for  eating  this  vegetable 
had  just  commenced.  The  Cossacks^  peeling  off 
the  outer  cuticle,  select  near  the  root  of  the 
plant  a  tender  white  part  of  the  stem ;  which, 
for  about  the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  affords 
a  crisp,  cooling,  and  very  pleasant  article  of 
food.  We  ate  of  it  heartily,  and  became  as  fond 
of  it  as  were  the  Cossacks ;  with  whom,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor,  it  is  a  most  favourite 
repast.  The  taste  is  somewhat  insipid ;  but  in 
hot  climates,  this  cool  and  pleasant  vegetable 
would  be  highly  esteemed.  The  Cossack  oflScers, 
however,  who  had  been  in  other  countries,  said 
that  it  is  only  fit  for  food  when  it  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Don. 


XIII.  I 
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CHAP.  The  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  General, 
^■  -M"  mf  who  was  Commander-in-chief  over  all  the 
tion  ofa  district,  including  the  town  of  Tcherkask,  as  the 
^^221^  metropolis^  came  to  ixay.  The  day  was  to  be 
celebrated  as  a  festival,  in  honour  of  the  recovery 
of  one  of  the  Emperor  s  children  from  the  small- 
pox inoculation.  He  invited  us  to  dinner ;  and 
in  the  forenoon  we  accompanied  him,  with  all 
the  staff-officers,  to  a  public  ceremony  in  the 
church.  Entering  this  building,  we  were  mudi 
surprised  by  its  internal  magnificence.  The 
screen  of  the  altar  was  painted  of  a  green  colour, 
and  adorned  with  gold :  before  it  was  suspended 
a  very  large  chandelier,  filled  with  tapers  of  green 
wax.  This  screen,  and  all  the  interior  of  the 
church,  were  covered  with  pictures;  some  of 
them  being  tolerably  well  executed,  and  all  of 
them  curious,  owing  to  their  singularity,  and 
to  the  extraordinary  figures  they  served  to 
represent.  Here  were  no  seats,  as  in  other 
Russian  churches.  The  General  placed  himself 
against  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  facing  the 
sacristy,  standing  upon  a  step  covered  with  a 
carpet,  which  was  raised  about  four  inches 
from  the  level  of  the  floor.  We  were  directed 
to  place  ourselves  by  his  right  hand.  The  other 
Cossacks,  whether  in  military  or  civil  dresses;, 
stood  promiscuously  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
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The  priest,  in  very  rich  robes,  with  his  back  ^^jff' 
towards  the  people,  was  elevated  upon  a  kind 
of  throne,  placed  beneath  the  chandelier,  and 
raised  three  steps 'from  the  platform,  facing  the 
great  doors  of  the  sacristy,  which  were  shut. 
Over  these  doors  there  was  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin;  and  before  it,  suspended  by  a  string, 
were  two  wooden  angels,  joined  back  to  back, 
like  the  figures  of  Janus,  bearing  candles  in 
their  hands.  Whenever  the  doors  of  the 
sacristy  were  thrown  open,  the  wooden  angels 
were  lowered  before  the  centre  of  the  entrance :. 
here  they  were  whirled  about  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  commenced,  the 
priest,  standing  upon  the  throne,  loosened  a 
girdle,  bound  across  his  breast  and  shoulders, 
whereon  was  an  embroidered  representation  of 
the  cross.  This  he  held  between  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  repeating  the  service  aloud, 
and  touching  his  forehead  with  it;  while  the 
people  chaimted  responses,  and  were  busied 
in  crossing  themselves.  The  vocal  par|  of  the 
ceremony  was  very  solemn.  The  clear  shrill 
voices  of  children  placed  among  the  choristers, 
reaching  to  the  dome  of  the  church,  and  seeming 
to  die  away  in  the  air,  had  a  most  pleasing 
effect.    It  is  the  same  in  all  the  Russian  churches ; 
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cjiAP.  ^nd  perhaps  there  is  nothing  with  which  it 
may  be  more  aptly  compared  than  the  sounds 
produced  by  an  iEoUan  harp.  The  words  they 
use  are  Russian;  and  these  are  everywhere  the 
same,  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  usT^  We  did 
not  find  them  altered  even  among  the  Cossacks ; 
it  was  still  "  Ghospodi  pomUuir  but  trilled    . 

"  In  notes  with  many  •  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  konp  drawn  out." 

At  last  there  was  an  interval  of  silence :  after 
this,  other  voices,  chaunting  solemn  airs,  were 
heard  within  the  sacristy.  The  doors  were  then 
thrown  open ;  and  a  priest,  bearing  upon  his 
head  a  silver  chalice,  containing  the  conse- 
crated bread,  covered  with  a  white  napkin, 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  preceded  by 
others,  who  advanced  with  censers,  dispersing 
incense  over  the  doors  of  the  sacristy,  the 
pictures,  the  priests,  the  General,  the  officers, 
and  the  people.  After  some  other  ceremonies, 
bread  was  distributed  among  the  congrega* 
tion :  then  those  who  came  out  of  the  sacristy 
having  retired,  its  doors  were  again  closed, 
and  prayers  were  read  for  all  the  Royal  family ; 


(I)  It  is  an  antient  Heathen  prayer.  fWfJN#  says  that  X^  Unvw 
was  a  usual  form  of-  prayer  arnon^  the  Geatiles  as  weU  as  the  Jewt< 
So  Arrlan,  Th  Bth  WmmXtCfu^^^  l%ifuim  iArm  tJ^  UW**'  "  QtUm^ 
upM  C00i,  we  pray.  Laird  have  mercy  apetk  utJ"  Jrrian.  Epkt, 
UbAu  e,  7. 


' 
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their  names  bei&g  enumerated  in  a  tone  of  S^^jj^' 
voice  and  manner  resembling  that  of  a  corporal  ^  ^  »»^i.i  ^ 
or  a  Serjeant  at  a  roU'-call.  Passages  were  also 
read  from  the  Psalms;  but  the  method  of 
reading,  in  Russian  churches,  cannot  easily  be 
described.  The  young  priests  who  officiate, 
pride  themselves  upon  mouthing  it  over  with 
all  possible  expedition,  so  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, even  to  the  Russians ;  striving  to  give  to 
a  whole  lesson  the  appearance  of  a  single  word 
of  numberless  syllables.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  this  bruiting,  by  hearing  the  crier  in 
one  of  our  courts  of  justice,  when  he  administers 
the  oath  to  a  jury. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  General,  after  this  M©de  of 
ceremony,  served  to  prove,  that  among  Cossacks,    **  ^^ 
as  elsewhere,  religious  abstinence  by  no  means 
implies  privation  as  to  eating  and  drinking.    We 
were  taught  to  expect  a  meagre  diet ;  but  we 
found  the  table  covered  with  all  sorts  of  fish, 
with  tureens  of  sterlet  soup,  with  the  rich  wines 
of  the  Don,  and  with  copious  goblets  of  deU- 
cious  hydromel  or  mead,  flavoured  by  juices  of 
different  fruits.    We  took  this  opportunity  to 
request  the  General's  permission  to  open  one 
of  the   tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  was 
granted,  and  an  order  was  given  for  thirty  of 
the  Cossack  soldiers  ta  assist  us  in  the  under- 
VOL.  I.  a  A 
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(^AP-  taking:  but  afterwards,  when  we  bad  assembled 
our  workmen,  an  alarm  was  spread,  and 
speedily  increased,  by  the  observations  of  an 
ignorant  physician,  that  the  plague  might  be 
thus  communicated  to  the  people:  in  conse* 
quence  of  which*  we  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  design. .  Seversd  of  the  Cossacks,  never- 
theless, assured  us  that  they  had  formerly 
opened  several  mounds;  and  affirmed  that  they 
had  found  in  them  bones  of  men  and  of  horses* 
Sometimes,  they  said,  (and  this,  if  true,  would 
be  ihdeed  remarkable,)  that  gun-barrels  were 
discovered,  in  these  tombs,  exhibiting  very 
antient  workmanship.  A  Cossack  officer  shewed 
to  us  a  very  extraordinary  weapon  of  this 
nature,  which  he  declared  had  been  discovered 
in  one  of  the  mounds  in  the  steppes.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  that  may  be  urged  concerning 
any  knowledge  which  the  Chinese  and  Oriental 
hordes  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  of  gun- 
powder before  its  use  in  Europe,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  such  weapons  were  derived  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  who  employed  them 
with  matchlocks ;  yet  the  officer  alluded  to  had 
no  motive  for  deviating  from  truth.  Other 
things,  (such  as  vessels  of  terra-cottar  and  instru- 
ments of  war,  common  to  antient  nations,)  said 
to  have  been  found  in  these  heaps,  are  more 
consistent  with  probability. 


J 
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In  the  evening  of  this  day  we  embarked 
upon  the  Don  for  Tcherkask,  accompanied  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  j4lexi  Gregorivitck  Papof. 
To  this  officer  we  were  indebted  for  instances 
of  hospitality  and  polite  attention,  such  as 
strangers  might  vainly  expect  in  more  enUght* 
ened  cities  of  Europe.  His  education  had  been 
liberal,  although  received  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Don;  and  his  accomplishments  might  have 
graced  the  most  refined  society,  although  ac-^ 
quired  among  the  natives  oiTcherka$k\ 
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CHAP. 
XIII. 


In   almost  all   its  characteristics,  the  Don   Analogy 

between 

bears  resemblance  to  the  Nile.    It  has  the  same   the  Dan 
regukr   annual    inundation,    which    covers  a   NOe. 


(l)  Colonel  Piipof  has  tinee  published  an  account  of  the  Dow 
CmsoOm,  in  a  work  which  was  printed  at  Charko/  in  1 8 1 4.  Mr.  Heber, 
in  his  observations  on  Jxai^,  has  offered  a  genuine  tribute  to  the 
cnl^htened  minds  of  the  Outaehi  of  the  Don.  "  There  is  here  a  very 
decent  Kdlak,  with  a  billiard-table,  and  a  room  adorned  with  many 
German  engravings ;  and  one  English  print,  that  of  The  Death  of 
Chevaiier  Bayard.  The  Qmackt,  having  never  heard  of  the  CheuaSer 
j0fw  reproehey  called  it  The  Death  of  Darius.  On  my  asking  if  Bourbon 
was  Alexandro  Macedontkyg  they  answered,  to  my  surprise,  that  he 
was  not  present  at  the  death  of  Darius,  and  shewed  themselves 
weil  thlkd  in  Ait  hutorg,  which  one  would  hardly  expect."  Heber't 
MS.  Jntmai. 

'  **  Education  among  the  CbttacAi  if  not  so  low  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  improves  daily.  All  the  children  of  officers  are-  sent 
to  the  academy  of  rekerkask,  and  learn  Frendi,  German,  &e.  It  was 
holiday-time  when  we  were  there;  but  their  progress  was  well  spoken 
of."    iWrf. 
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^xiiL     fif^^^t  extent  of  territory.    Over  this  we  now 
passed    by  water   to    Tcherkask.     -The  water 
retires  in  the  month  of  July  or  Atigust.    The 
same  aquatic  plants  are  found  in  both  rivers ; 
tall  flags,  reeds,  and  bulrushes,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.    The  manner  of 
their  entrance  into  the  sea,  by  several  mouths, 
is  also  the  same ;  forming  small  islands,  as  ia 
the  Delta,  with  fens  and  morasses.    Bot^i  one 
and  the  other  serve  as  boundaries  to  two  prin*  * 
cipal  quarters  of  the  globe.    When  the  waters 
retire,  the  astonishing  variety  of  insects  might 
induce  a  zealous  entomologist  to  visit  the  Dwij 
if  it  were  only  on  their  account.    During  the 
inundation,    when    the    waters   were    at   the 
highest,  we   observed  above  thirty  different 
kinds  of  flies,  at  the  same  instant,  upon  the 
tables  of  our  apartment.     Many  of  these  we 
collected,  but  they  were  too  much  injured  in 
the  subsequent  journey  to  be  delineated.    Hie 
whole  course  of  the  Don  is  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  miles  \     It  rises  near  Tula,  in  a 
lake  called  Ivan  Ozero,  or  St.  Johris  Sea.   Below 
fToronetz,  it  is  from  three  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred fathoms  broad ;  and  of  sufficient  depth  for 
ships  of  burthen,  from  the  middle  oi  April  to 


(1)  One  thousand  venU. 
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the  end  of  Jum :  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  ^^j^- 
the  water  ia  so  low,  that  upon  several  of  the  ^  ^  i»^i.i  ^ 
shallows  it  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  deep^. 
In  the  Spring  floods  it  rises  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet,  and  the  current  is  very  rapid. 
The  principal  rivers  falling  into  it  are,  the 
Danaetz,  the  Woronetz^  the  Choper,  the  Med- 
vSditz,  and  the  Ilavla*;  but  there  are  others, 
unnoticed  hitherto  by  geographers,  not  perhaps 
of  equal  importance,  although  entitled  to  a 
place  in  maps  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  found  upon  their  shores. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Wortmetz^  close  to  Natural 
the  river,  near  a  town  called  Kasiinskoi/^  Gmelin  .^d  Antu 
observed    one    of    those    deposits    of    fossil  ^"^^^ 
elephants'  bones,   of  which   there  exist  such 
wonderful  remains  in  Siberia,   at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  falling  into  the  Icy  Sea.    These  bones 
are  described  as  lying  in  the  greatest  disorder ; 
teeth,  jaw-bones,  ribs,  vertebree,  not  mineralized, 
but  in  their  natural  state,  having  only  sustained 
a  partial  decomposition^.   The  antiquities  of  the 


(S)  Lord  fFkUworth'i  Account  of  Rusiia,  p.  ISO.    Sirmwbeny  mil, 
.  1788. 

(3)  Tableau  abr^  de  rEmpire  de  la  Rwisle,  par  PUtehijeUf,  p. 23. 
Mtam,  1796. 

(4)  Journal  des  Savanf  Voyagenn,  p.  84. 
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CHAP.  /Xm  are  also  worthy  of  a  more  particular  de- 
scription than  can  now  be  afforded.  A  tradition 
exists  in  the  country,  that  Alexander  the  Great 
passed  the  DoHf  and  built  a  city,  or  a  citadel> 
upon  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Ztrnkmskaia, 
two  hundred  miles  above  the  town  of  TcherkasA, 
where  the  best  Dan  wine  is  now  made.  Some 
insignificant  traces  of  such  a  work  are  still  said 
tp  be  visible.  At  General  Orlof^s  house  were 
two  Stiliff  of  marble,  actually  brought  from 
thence.  The  Cossacks  are  too  little  interested 
in  such  matters  to  invent  tales  of  this  kind; 
and  they  would  do  so  the  less  where  no 
inquiry  was  made  to  instigate  them.  The  infor- 
mation, such  as  it  is,  was  given  spontaneously ; 
and,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  their  tradi- 
tion are  somewhat  corroborated  by  reference 
to  antient  history.  The  CTHAAI  or  PiUars'of 
Alexander  were,  according  to  Ptolemy y  in  Asiatic 
Sartnatia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tanofls\ 
The  Altars  or  boMOI  of  Alexander  were  on  the 


-  (l)  The  Reader  will  pardon  the  aathor's  refercDce  to  hb  aceoimt  of 
the  Osimhriige  Marhlea^  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the  Mono- 
menUl  Pillar  called  St^H;  for  this  word  having  heen  almost  alwi^a 
improperly  translated,  has  given  rise  to  much  error  in  our  notions  of 
antient  huitory. 

(8)  *Ev<;^Miri  ^  jm}  m'  ^r  ^AXt^Af^  STBAAI.    PtokHuei  Gcogr.  Uk.  ▼. 
P.S64.    Edit. /Vrr.  1546. 
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European  side  of  the  river':  of  these  we  shall     xinf" 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.    We  heard, 
moreover,  of  coins  of  jilexander;  bnt  none  were 
to  be  seen.     Perhaps,   among  the  numerous' 
Greeks  who  reside  in  Tcherkash,  both  spurious 
and  gentiine  coins  of  Akxander  may  have  been 
found,  and  thus  have  given  foundation  to  the 
report.     Of  the  marble  SUUe^  however,   the 
history  is  imequivocal;  because  General  Orlqf 
himself,  who  possessed  them,  and  who  issued 
orders  for  their  removal  from  Zimlamkaiay  gave 
to  us  the  intelligence.    The  boats  upon  the 
Don  exhibit  the  most  antient  form  of  vessel 
used  for  navigation;  that  of  a  canoe,  scooped 
from  a  single  tree^  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
timber :  in  this  they  move  about  with  a  single 
paddle.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  South  Seas,  they 
join  two  of  those  canoes  by  transverse  planks 
laid  across,  and  so  form  a  kind  of  deck,  capable 
of   conveying    considerable    burthens  *.     The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  jixiof,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  appeared  to  be  at  least  hdf  a  mile. 
The  current  is  rapid,  and  even  turbulent.    The 
fishes  caught  in  it  are  much  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  as  perhaps  there  is  no  river  in  the 


(3)  Ptolemaei  Geop*.   ibid.  p.  148. 

(4)  See  tile  f^igtulU  to  Uiis  Cbapter|  from  a  drawisi^  by  Mr.Heher, 
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CHAP,  world  aifording  a  greater  variety,  or  in  greater 
perfection.  Among  the  principal  are>  the  beluga, 
the  common  sturgeon^  the  sterlet,  sudak,  troui, 
Prussian  carp,  tench,  pike,  perch,  waterrtortoisesy  and 
aau^h  of  an  enormous  size.  Some  of  the  last, 
equal  in  size  to  our  lobsters,  are  cailght  in  great 
abundance,  by  sinking  small  cylindrical  nets, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter/  baited  with  pieces 
^  of  salted  fish.  They  sold  at  the  rate  of  two- 
pence! (English)  per  hundred;  and  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  same  number  may  be 
had  for  half  that  simi.  The  belvga  is  the  largest 
eatable  fish  known.  In  the  kidneys  of  very 
old  belugas  are  sometimes  found  calculi,  as  large 
as  a  man  s  fist.  Professor  Pallas  gave  us  a 
concretion  of  this  nature,  which  Doctor  Tennant 
has  since  analyzed:  it  consists  almost  whoUy 
of  phosphat  of  lime.  The  lower  sort  of  people 
keep  these  calculi  as  talismans,  for  the  cure  of 
certain  disorders.  Strahlenberg  relates,  that  he 
saw  a  beluga  fifty-six  feet  long,  and  near  eighteen 
feet  thick.  In  the  Don  they  seldom  exceed 
twelve  feet  in  length.  This  fish,  in  its  shape, 
resembles  the  sturgeon.  One  of  the  oldest  fisher- 
men upon  the  Don  possessed  a  secret,  enabling 
him  to  ensnare  the  largest  belugas^  but  he  would 
not  communicate  to  any  one  his  valuable  dis- 
covery. We  saw  him  fishing  at  a  considerable 
distance  firom  our  boat^  and  could  distinctly 
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perceive  that  he   plunged  a  hollow  cyKiider    chap. 
vertically  into  the  river,  causing  a  noise  under  <■  .y  ■/ 
water,  like  the  bursting  of  an  air-bubble :  this 
might  be  heard  from  the  shore,  on  either  side. 

The   appearance  of  Tcherkask,  viewed  from  Eit»ottfi- 

naiy  Ap- 

the  river,  affords  a  most  novel  spectacle,  pewanceor 
Although  not  so  grand  as  Venicej  yet  it  some- 
what resembles  that  city.  The  entrance  to  it 
is  by  broad  canals,  intersecting  it  in  all  parts. 
On  each  side,  wooden  houses,  built  on  piles, 
appear  to  float  upon  the  water:  to  these  the 
inhabitants  pass  in  boats,  or  by  narrow  bridges 
only  two  planks  wide,  with  posts  and  rails, 
forming  a  causeway  to  every  quarter  of  the 
town.  As  we  sailed  into  this  city,  we  beheld 
the  younger  part  of  its  inhabitants  upon  the  inhiba- 
house-tops,  sitting  upon  the  ridges  of  the 
eloping  roofs,  while  their  dogs  were  actually 
running  about  and  barking  in  that  extraordinary 
situation.  During  our  approach,  children  leaped 
from  the  windows  and  doors,  like  so  many  frogs, 
into  the  water,  and  in  an  instant  were  seen 
swimming  about  our  boat.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  announce  an  amphibious  race :  not  a  square 
inch  of  dry  land  could  be  seen :  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  populous  metropolis,  at  least  one  half 
of  it9  citizens  were  in  the  water,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  air.    Colonel  Papo/*  conducted  us  to 
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CHAP,  the  house  of  a  General,  the  principal  officer  and 
Ataman  of  TcherkasV.  This  person  was  a 
merchant,  and  very  rich.  His  house,  like  all 
those  we  saw  afterwards,  was  extremely  neat, 
and  elegantly  furnished.  Upon  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  were  French  and  English  prints: 
among  others^  we  noticed  one,  a  very  fine  en- 
graving, taken  from  a  picture  of  more  than 
common  interest.  It  represented  Rousseau^  in 
his  last  moments^  desiring  his  housekeeper  to 
open  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more 
behold  the  face  of  Nature.  The  General,  having 
requested  that  we  would  accept  of  his  services 
while  we  remained  in  the  city,  appointed  an 
officer  to  attend  us,  to  provide  us  with  sen- 
tinels, and  whatsoever  else  might  be  deemed 
necessary. 

The  town  of  Tcherhash  is  divided  into 
eleven  sianitzas,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to 
three  thousand;  allowing,  upon  the  average, 
five  persons  to  each.  This,  firom  all  we  could 
learn,  is  the  true  state  of  the  population.    Here 


(1)  "  The  interaal  government  of  Teh^iagk  ii  cxercved,  under  ti» 
Ataman^  by  a  Master  of  Police,  and  a  Chanceiy  of  four  penons.  Tlie 
Police  Master,  and,  on  some  solemn  occasions,  the  AUamem^  is  distia- 
guished  \ss  a  laige  staff,  with  a  silver  filigree  bead,  resembliBg  that  of 
a  drum-migor."   Heba'iMS.JvmmfaL 
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are  seven  churches;  four  built  of  stone,  and  ^f.^* 
three  of  wood.  One  of  the  latter  description  ^-  y  ^* 
is  for  Tahtar  worship,  the  Taktars  having  a  Buildings. 
,stanitza  in  Tcherkask  peculiar  to  their  own 
people.  Their  religion  is  Makomedan;  and  their 
church  perfectly  unadorned,  being  built  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  containing  only  a 
little  recess,  with  a  pulpit  for  the  priest,  and 
a  gallery  for  boys  and  young  men.  The  elders 
only  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  building :  this 
is  covered  with  carpets ;  and,  as  in  T\irkei/,  no 
one  is  permitted  to  enter  weaxing  boots  or 
shoes.  Nevertheless,  upon  this  sacred  floor 
they  transact  their  commerce;  for  we  found 
a  Tahtar  squatted,  casting  up  his  accounts, 
and  writing,  with  all  his  commercial  papers 
around  him. 

The  first  church  erected  in  Tcherkask  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  as  an  inscription 
placed  in  the  wall  implies ;  but  it  has  suffered 
frequently  from  fire,  as  indeed  have  all  the 
other  churches.  It  is  now  of  stone ;  and  con* 
tains  a  handsome  screen,  painted  a  bright 
green  colour,  and  richly  gilded,  as  at  Jxat/^ 
They  burn,  moreover,  green  wax  candles.  In 
this  church  are  kept  what  they  call  their 
regoKa;  applying  this  term  to  republican,  rather  Regidk. 
than  to  regal,  ensigns  of  distinction.    These 
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CHAP,  were  exhibited  for  our  inspection,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  presents  from  different  sovereigns, 
standards,  and  embroiderm^  flags  bearing  the 
Imperial  arms;  politic  donations,  serving  as 
memorials,  lest  the  Cossacks  might  forget  to 
what  empire  they  belonged,  .Here  we  saw 
lances,  fasliioned  after  the  Asiatic  manner,  with 
tufts  of  fine  camels  hair  hanging  from  the  point. 
Perhaps  the  origin  of  such  an  appendage .  may 
be  referred  to  those  barbarous  periods  when 
Oriental  nations  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies. An  instrument  of  the  same  form  has 
been  already  described;  it  is  used  by  the 
Calmuchsy  for  drinking  brandy;  they  thrust  a 
small  lance  with  a  tuft  of  camel's  hair  into  the 
stills  containing  the  spirit  they  procure  from 
mare's  milk,  and  squeeze  the  tuft  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  in  order  to  drink  what  it  has 
thus  absorbed  \  With  these  lances  were  also 
preserved  silver-headed  staves  of  their  ^/omoyu; 
illuminated  and  beautiful  manuscripts,  chiefly 
certificates  of  the  brave  conduct  of  their  people 
in  war,  sent  as  testimonials  by  various  sove- 
reigns whom  they  had  served ;  and  a  map  of 
their  territory,  by  the  hand  of  the  late  Empress 
Catherine.     The  standards  she  presented  to 


(1)  See  p.  314  of  this  Volume. 
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them  are  exceedingly  costly.  Great  part  of  theii* 
regalia  was  burned  in  one  of  the  terrible  confla- 
grations to  which  their  town  has  been  exposed ; 
and  among  the  things  then  lost,  were  some 
presents  from  Peter  the  Great.  There  still 
remained  one  of  his  gifts,  very  characteristic  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  Among  the  rich  staves 
of  ebony,  silver-headed,  and  magnificently 
adorned,  which  different  sovereigns  have  sent 
to  be  borne  by  the  Ataman^  there  appeared 
one  which  was  destitute  of  any  other  ornament 
than  what  Nature  had  bestowed.  Of  this  they 
were  more  proud  than  of  all  the  rest.  It  was 
Uke  the  club  we  see  usually  represented  with 
the  Figure  of  Hercules ;  that  is  to  say,  of  plain 
unadorned  wood,  although  covered  with  sturdy 
knots,  and  calculated  for  the  hands  of  a  giant. 
In  the  same  church  was  also  suspended  the 
singular  picture  of  **  The  Virgin  with  the  Bleeding 
Cheek,"*  but  with  a  remarkable  addition  to  the 
usual  representation.  Below  the  figure  of  the 
Firgin,  a  hand  appeared  painted  of  the  natural 
size,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  ofi*  and  fastened  to 
the  picture:  a  knife  also  was  placed  by  the  hand. 
They  related,  that  a  priest  having  struck  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  wounded  her  in  the  cheek, 
which  ever  afterwards  continued  to  bleed ;  but 
immediately  the  blow  was  made,  the  hand  of 
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^^.^f-    the  priest  came  off,  and  remained,  with  the 
knife,  adhering  to  the  picture. 

There  is  another  stone  church  in  Tckeriask, 
which  suffered  more  recently  from  fire.  About 
four  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  undertook  its 
reparation,  and  erected  a  screen  of  great  mag- 
nificence, an  astonishing  piece  of  workmanship 
for  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  built  in  the 
Orecian  taste,  and  consists  of  fourteen  Corin- 
thian columns,  covered  entirely  with  burnished 
gold.  There  are,  besides,  Corinthian  pilasters; 
also  paintings  in  a  more  modem  style,  and  more 
pleasing  than  the  stiff  appearance  usually  exhi- 
bited by  such  pictures  in  the  Russian  churches. 

Almost  all  the  other  public  edifices  in  Tcker- 
hash  are  of  wood.    They  are  as  follow : 

I.  The  Chancery,  where  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  all  other  public  business,  is  car- 
ried on. — ^This  building  contains  their  papers^ 
records,  and  other  documents.  One  room  is 
appropriated  to  their  assembly  for  public  de- 
bates: this  much  resembles  our  House  of 
Commons.  It  contained  the  Empbror  s  portrait; 
and  it  was  more  like  him  than  any  we  had  seen. 
When  a  general  assembly  is  convened,  it  con- 
sists of  a  President^  with  all  the   Generals, 
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Colonete,    and   Staff-officers.    Their   Councils    chap. 
relate  not  only  to  military  affairs,  but  to  all 
business  which  concerns  the  public  welfare. 

n.  Another  Court  of  Justice,  called  Sclaves- 
NESUT,  signifying  "  Justice  by  Word.'' — The  as- 
semblies here  answer  to  our  quarter-sessions. 
Parties  who  have  any  disagreement  come  with 
their  witnesses,  and  state  their  grievances. 
Each  receives  a  hearing,  and  afterwards  justice 
is  decided. 

III.  The  Public  Academy  :  here  their  youth 
receive  instruction  in  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  geography^  history,  arithmetic,  &c.  &c. 

IV.  The  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

V.  The  Town  Hall  of  the  eleven  stanitzas 
into  which  the  town  is  divided. 

VI.  Six  Prisons  :  four  of  these  are  for  males, 
and  two  for  females. — ^The  prisoners  are  suffered 
to  go  about  in  their  chains,  for  llie  purpose  of 
begging. 

The  Shops  are  very  numerous;  they  are 
kept  ehiefly  by  Greeks,  and  contain  the  prodxtce 
of  Turkey;  as  pearls,  cloth,  shawls,  tobacco, 
finit,  &c.  There  are  also  two  Public  Baths; 
and  each  stanitza  has  its  respective  tavern, 
for  liquors,  brandy,  wine,  &c.;  likewise  its 
iraiteuTy  or  cook's  shop,  for  victuals.  Every 
Saturday  evening  a  ceremony  takes  place  in  all 
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CHAP,  the  churches,  called  "  The  benediction  of  htecdr 
\.,  w^wm  /  upon  these  occasions,  five  white  loaves  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  church ;  symbols 
of  those  with  which  Christ  fed  the  multitude. 
The  people  then  pray,  that,  "  as  with  five  loaveci 
he  fed  five  thousand,  he  would  vouchsafe  a 
sufficiency  of  com  in  the  country  for  the  bre^id 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  bless  it  for  their  use." 

Origin  of  It  is  uncertain  whence  a  notion  originated^ 
$ack$.  that  the  Cossacks  are  of  Polish  origin ;  but,  as 
it  has  become  prevalent,  a  seasonable  oppor^ 
tunity  now  offers  to  prove  that  it  is  founded  in 
error.  The  Cossacks  have  been  acknowledged, 
as  a  distinct  people,  nearly  nine  hundred  years. 
According  to  Constantine  Porphifrogenetes,  they 
were  called  Casachs  in  the  age  of  that  writer. 
This  name  is  found  in  the  appellation  of  a  tribe 
residing  near  Caucasus.  "And  beyond  the  Pa^ 
pagian  country,"  says  he',  "is  the  country 
called  Casachia;  but  beyond  the  Casachs  are 
the  summits  of  CaucasusJ"  Our  countryman, 
Jonas  Hanwajfy  calls  the  Don  Cossacks  "  a  spe- 
cies of  Tahtars*."     Storch,   who   has   written 


(1)  Xs2  m»mht  r«r  TLmwrnysmt  x«if»t  trr/f  if  x^  ^  X*ytfuw9  KASAXIAt 
4»Wi»  ft  rnt  KASAXIAX  S^  re  K«vm#-4»  iiV/iw  Cuuianiimu  dc  Ajdmi- 
pistrand.  Imper.  in  fin.  cap.  xlii.  p.  I3S.    Ijugd.  Bat.  161 1. 

(2)  //omooiTf  Timveb,  toLI.  p.  97* 
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fully  and  learnedly  on  the  subject,  altdough  he  ^^f* 
admits  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  Tahtars^  in 
their  mode  of  life,  constitution,  and  features, 
insists  that  they  are  of  Russian  origin  *•  Scherer, 
who  has  appropriated  a  work  entirely  to  the 
investigation  of  their  history,  and  continually 
inculcates  the  notion  of  their  Polish  origin, 
nevertheless  opens  his  work  with  an  extract  of 
a  different  nature ;  but  it  has  all  the  air  of  a 
fable'.  It  is  taken  from  Nestor's  Russian  Annals. 
A  Russian  Prince,  and  a  Cossack  Chief,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies,  agree  to  deter- 
mine their  differences  by  a  wrestling-match, 
which  ends  in  the  assassination  of  the  Cossack 
by  the  Russian.  This  event  is  followed  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  Cossack  territory*.  To  have 
seen  the  Cossacks,  and  to  have  resided  among 
them,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  conviction  that 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Russians  of 
the  present  day,  except  the  language  they  use. 
Let  us  pay  some  attention  at  least  to  what  they 


(f  )  TbUcftQ  Hiitoriqtte  Ct  SUtistlqiM  de  rSmpire  de  Rottie,  par 
SUrch.  Edit.  PramfoUe,  torn  1.  p.  55.  See  perticularly  p.  S4  of  tlu; 
Notes  of  that  volume. 

(3)  Tbey  are  often  described  as  a  branch  of  the  /Vet,  who  migrated 
In  nodem  timet  to  the  marshes  of  the  D$m.  The  observation  of  Sehererp 
coneeminf  their  lan^afe  also,  strenfthens  the  notion  of  their  PoHsh 
origin :  **  fja,  bmfve  in  Cbniquet  e$i  iia  dmleeU  de  la  Pobitmse,  evmme 
€9U9^  teat  de  rMeeiatfen,'*  Annates  de  la  Petite  Russie,  par  Scherer^ 
torn.  I.  p.  17*    Parte,  1788. 

(4)  Sckerer^  Tableau  de  la  Petite  Russk,  torn,  t  p.  9. 
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^^^-  say  of  themselves.  The  Cossacks  of  the  iXwi 
>^  ■»■■  ^  relate,  that  a  party  of  their  countrymen  being 
engaged  in  their  usual  occupation  of  hunting, 
near  the  range  oi  Mount  Caucasus ^  met  a  number 
of  people,  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted, 
going  towards  the  East ;  and  having  inquired 
who  they  were,  the  strangers  answered,  that 
they  were  emigrants  from  Poland,  who  had  fled 
from  the  oppression  of  their  nobles,  and  were 
proceeding  to  Persia,  to  join  the  troops  of  that 
country  against  the  T\irks.  The  Cossacks  told 
them,  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble 
of  so  long  a  march  in  order  to  exercise  hostili- 
ties against  the  Turks ;  and  persuaded  the  Poles 
to  return  with  them  to  the  town  of  TcAeriasA, 
where  they  would  find  an  asylum,  and  whence, 
in  concert  with  their  own  forces,  they  might 
attack  the  fortress  of  j^zof.  Assisted  by  these 
auxiliaries,  and  with  only  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
all  the  artillery  they  possessed  at  that  time, 
they  laid  siege  to  jizof,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allied  army.  From  the  circumstances  of 
this  alliance,  first  enabling  the  Cossacks  to  make 
a  figure  among  the  nations  at  war  with  Turkey , 
may  have  been  derived  the  erroneous  notion  of 
their  having  migrated  from  Poland.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  according  to  the  account  the  best 
instructed  give  of  their  own  people,  (and  they  are 
much  better  qualified  to  write  their  own  history 
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than  any  of  the  Russian  Academicians^)  are  a  mix- 
ture of  various  nations,  principally  of  Circassiar*s, 
Malo-RussianSy  and  Russians,  but  also  of  Tafuars, 
Poles,  Greeks,  Turks,  Calmucks,  and  Armenians. 
In  the  town  of  Tcherkask  alone,  and  in  the  same 
street,  may  be  seen  all  these  different  people  at 
the  same  time,  each  in  the  habit  peculiar  to  his 
own  nation.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  have  ever  been  refugees  from  Turkey, 
Greece,  or  from  other  countries.  Concerning  the 
original  establishment  of  Tcherkask,  they  relate, 
that  it  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Greece^ 
to  whom  the  people  of  Azof  denied  admission, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  proceeding  farther  up 
the  river,  came  to  this  island,  wheire  they  made 
a  settlement ;  giving  to  the  plac^  a  name  derived 
from  the  people  upon  whose  frontier  it  was 
situate,  and  with  whom  they  afterwards  were 
intermingled.  The  name  of  the  town,  although 
pronounced  Tcherkasky,  is  written  Tcher- 
kask, implying  "  The  small  village  of  the 
Tcherkas,''  pronounced  generally  Tcherkess,  or, 
as  we  write  it,  Circassians.  Thus,  from  a  small 
settlement  of  rovers,  augmented  principally  by 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Circassians, 
has  since  accumulated,  like  a  vast  avalanchcy  the 
immense  horde  of  the  Cossacks.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  they  had  already 
reached  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  had  cora- 
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SiS^/'  menced  an  intercourse  with  the  people  of  tiw* 
country :  this  was  often  attended  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  horde  by  the  settlement  of 
Polish  emigrants  among  them.  Their  first  notable 
armament  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  year  948  \ 
when  the  Greek  Emperor  employed  them  as 
mercenaries  in  his  war  against  the  T\irks.  From 
their  address  in  archery,  their  neighbours  had 
given  them  the  name  of  Cho»ars,  and  Chazars  7 
under  this  latter  appellation  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  Constantine  PorphyrogeneteSy  and 
their  country  called  Chazaria*.  The  Greek 
Emperor,  for  the  services  they  rendered,  sent 
them,  with  assurances  of  protection,  and  recom- 
mendatory letters,  to  the  Polish  Sovereign, 
requesting  that,  in  fiiture,  their  appellation 
might  be  Cossacks ,  and  not  Chozars^.  As  to  the 
origin  of  that  name,  some  will  have  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  Tahtar  word  signifying  An  armed 
Tnan* ;  others,  from  the  sort  of  sabre  they  use; 
others,  from  a  word  which  signifies  a  jRovcr;  others 
again  pretend,  that  the  Poles  called  them  Cossacks 
from  a  word  in  the  Polish  language  implying 
a  Goaty  because  they  formerly  wore  the  skins 
of  that  animal  \     Scherer,  objecting  to  this  last 

(1)  Sekerer,  Tableau  de  la  Petite  Russie,  torn.  I.  p.  67* 

(2)  See  Const.  Porpbyrogenetes,  cap.  10,  19,  13,  39,  &c. 

(3)  SehereTy  ibid.  p.  71. 

(4)  Siorch,  Tableau  de  la  Ruraie,  torn.  I«  p.  55. 

(5)  See  ''  A  Discourse  of  the  Original  of  the  CoBsacks,"  by  Edward 
Jit-mtm,  p.  I.  Land.  1672. 
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derivation,  substitutes  another  still  more  frivo-  chap. 
lous,  and  maintains  it  to  have  been  taken  from  y^  ^  ,/ 
Kassa,  a  small  promontory^.  In  this  wild  pur- 
suit of  etymology,  we  might  also  affirm,  that 
CasacOf  in  Spanish,  signifies  precisely  the  sort 
of  coat  they  wear,  answering  to  our  English 
word  Cassock\  did  not  Peyssonnel  much  more 
rationally,  and  perhaps  incontestably,  explain 
the  origin  of  their  appellation.  '*  The  land  of 
tine  Chazacksy''  says  h^S  **  formed  a  part  of  that 
country  now  denominated  Circassian  properly  sq 
called.  In  this  district  of  Chazakia,  according 
to  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  ^eek  the  origin  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  present  day."  This  obser- 
vation is  actually  confirmed  by  facts  already 
related,  and  by  the  extract  from  Constaniine 
cited  in  a  former  page:  although  so  general 
became'  the  migrations  of  this  people,  that  their 
colonies  now  extend  from  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper  to  the  remotest  confines  of  Siberia. 
According  to  Iheir  different  emigrations  and 
settlements,  they  are  at  present  distinguished 
by  the  various  names  of  Malo-Russian  Coss^ks, 
Dm  Cossacks,  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  the 


(6)  Sckentp  Tableau  de  la  RuMie,  torn.  I.  p.  67* 

(7)  See  Letien  eonctming  the  SptmUh  Nation,  by  the  Rev,  £,  Oarke 
<tbe  author*!  &ther),  p.  338. 

(8)  ObMrvations  Historiqucs,  &c.  Bur  les  Peuples  Barbares,  par 
Peystoiufei,  p.  125.    Pant,  1765. 
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Fofga,  of  Grebenskot/f  of  Orenburg^  of  the  Ural 
jilpsy  and  of  Siberia ;  where  they  have  received 
yet  other  appellations,  and  reach  even  to  the 
mountains  of  Chinay  and  to  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
It  is  necessary  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
principal  hive,  whence,  with  Uttle  exception, 
all  those  swarms  have  migrated. 


Causes  of 
their  in- 
crcAiie. 


Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  augment 
the  nation  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  than  the  freedom 
they  enjoy.  Surrounded  by  systems  of  slavery, 
they  offer  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  increasing 
republic ;  like  a  nucleus,  putting  forth  its  roots 
and  ramifications  to  all  parts  of  an  immense 
despotic  empire,  which  cjnsiders  it  a  wise 
policy  to  promote  their  increase,  and  to  gua- 
rantee their  privileges.  As  they  detest  the 
Russians,  a  day  may  come,  when,  conscious  of 
their  own  importance,  they  will  make  their 
masters  more  ftilly  sensible  of  their  power*. 
A  sage  regulation  in  their  military  constitution, 
from  a  very  early  period,  induced  them  to  grant 
all  the  privileges  they  enjoy  to  all  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  willing  to  settle  among  them. 


(1)  After  tli^htly  poticio^  their  most  important  revohs  under  JZozw 
and  Bouhvim,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  in  tb^  be^n- 
nin^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Siorch  observes,  ''  Viditcbre  d^  «er 
rebeUknt  eti  asset  hUeressante  pomr  ^eeuper  tM  dis  nor  hsstmrietu  wi^" 
cbmef  ."<-*See  p.  36  of  the  Notes  to  Storvh's  Tabkau  de  In  Russie, 
torn.  1. 
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Thus,  from  the  success  attending  their  incur-  ^^^^' 
sions,  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased. 
In  the  year  1579,  they  made  their  appearance, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Russian  armies*.  In 
1734,  their  earliest  colonies  were  established 
upon  the  Fo/ga.  About  the  same  tim^,  another 
colony  marched  towards  the  Tereky  ahd  settled 
there.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  detachment  fixed  their  residence  along  the 
banks  of  the  Samaray  the  C/i,  and  the  Ural^  as 
far  as  the  Kirgisian  frontier.  But  by  much  the 
most  powerful  detachment  firom  the  original 
hive  is  established  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river :  it  left 
the  Dan  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  has  since  been  augmented  by  sub- 
sequent emigrations  from  the  parent  stock. 
This  branch  of  the  Dan  Cassacks  joined  in  the 
rebellion  under  Pugatchef.  In  order  to  annihi- 
late the  memory  of  their  revolt,  the  Russian 
Government  prudently  changed  their  name, 
(which  had  hitherto  been,  Cassacks  of  the  Jaik,) 
together  with  the  name  of  their  capital,  and  of 
the  river  upon  which  they  resided ', 

The  most   remarkable  branch  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  has  been  established  in  Siberia.     It 


(3)  St4Hr€h,  tom.  I.  p.  68. 
(S)  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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^vi^^'  ^tfl*^  i^  march  towards  the  East  in  th^  six- 
teenth  century.  A  troop  of  between  six  and 
seven  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  thdr 
Ataman,  Jermak^  penetrated  into  Permiaj  and 
made  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  which 
we  commonly  apply  the  appellation  of  Siberia. 
Their  adventures,  and .  those  of  their  Chief, 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  very  interesting 
romance ;  but  we  may  despair  of  seeing  it  con* 
stitute  a  portion  of  history.  They  had  gained 
the  heights  of  the  Ural  Alps,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  vast  deserts,  tenanted  by  an  unknown 
and  savs^e  people,  somewhat  intimidated  the 
enterprising  rovers.  Jermak,  fiiU  of  zeal,  ha- 
rangues his  little  army.  They  descend  the 
mountains;  defeat  and  drive  before  them  a 
host  of  Tahiars;  pursue  their  conquests  even 
to  the  Toboly  the  Irtysck,  and  the  Ob ;  and  termi- 
nate their  surprising  march  by  the  subjugation 
of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  between  the  Ural  and 
jihaic  Chain.  Unable,  from  the  losses  they  had 
sustained,  and  the  obstacles  they  had  yet  to 
surmount,  to  maintain  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territory,  they  were  compelled  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Russians.  In  1581,  Jermak 
made  the  cession  of  his  conquests,  by  formal 
capitulation,  to  the  Tsar  Joofiy  who,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  important  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  empire,  not  only  pardoned  him. 
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but  even  recqinpensed  his  extraordinary  talents  ^J^f  J^* 
and  courage'.  Thus  was  Siberia  sodded  to  the  y^wi''.* 
extensive  possessions  of  Russia,  by  a  Cossack  of 
the  Don ;  whose  achievements  were  only  less 
illustrious  than  the  boasted  victories  of  an 
Alexander,  because  no  historian  was  found  to 
record  them. 

We  have  carried  the  history  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  back  to  the  period  when  they  first 
foAned  an  establishment  upon  the  Don.    The  ?<««*^ 

*  turn  oi 

foundation  of  TckerlasL   from   their  own  acr  ^^  ^^^ 

ul. 

count,  is  attributed  to  t)ie  settling  of  some 
rovers,  probably  exiles  from  Greece.  The  shores 
<(f  the  Sea  of  Awf,  and  of  the  Black  Sea^  were» 
in  very  early  ages,  what  America,  and  more 
recently  New  Holland,  has  been  to  Great  Briudn. 
The  Greeks  sent  thither  many  of  their  exiles; 
fnd  the  custom  was  continued  among  the  Romans^ 
as  appears  by  the  banishment  of  Ovid.  The 
pinion,  therefore,  of  the  Cossacks,  concerning 
the  foundation  of  Tcherkask,  is  not  without 
support,  even  in  antient  history.  With  regard 
to  their  own  origin,  as  a  nation,  there  is  every 
reason  to  consider  it,  for  the  most  part,  Cir^ 
cassian ;  and,  as  such,  the  analogy  with  Poles  or 
.Russians,  instead  of  leading  us  to  deduce  the 

(1)  Si»rch,  ton.  I.  p.  76. 
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^\m'  ^^S^^  ^^  *^^  Cossacks  from  them,  should  rather 
^  i  i'  guide  us  to  the  parent  stock,  whence  the  Sclavo- 
man,  the  Polish^  the  Prussian,  the  Muscovitish, 
Bohemian,  and  Transylvanian  people  and  lan- 
guages were  severally  derived.  All  the  antient 
historians  and  geographers  confirm  the  truth  of 
its  march  from  Media,  through  the  Straits  of 
Caucasus,  towards  the  Tandis,  and  round  the 
Euxine.  Its  first  colonies  were  called  Sarma" 
tians :  the  earliest  account  of  whom  is  given  by 
Herodotus;  who  places  them  between  Caucasus 
and  the  Tandis\  The  defile  of  Caucasus  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  offering  the  only 
passage  through  that  otherwise  impenetrable 
barrier.  It  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Pyl-b 
Sarmatica,  from  the  S  arm  at  a,  who  first 
passed  through  it:  Sar  being,  according  to 
Bochart,  the  Eastern  mark  of  descent ;  as  Sar- 
MADAi,  SAR-MATiE ;  that  is  to  say,  *  Children 
qf  the  Medes*/  "  Diodorus  Siculus^  observes 
the  revered  author  cited  below,  "  who  knew 


(1)  Hcr^dat.  lib.  iv.  c.  117. 

(2)  ZAPMATAI,  SATFOMATAI,  MAIXITAl.  were  the  sa^  people.  See 
Bochari:  and  the  oliservatiuns  of  the  author's  Paternal  Ancestor,  in 
his  valuable  Dissertation  on  the  "  Cmnect'wn  of  the  Hcman,  Saxom, 
and  English  Cains,**  p.  47.  It  ti  very  grateful  to  make  this  tribute  to 
the  acknowled^^  learning  of  an  ancestor,  to  whose  Work  the  Reader 
is  referred,  not  only  for  some  of  the  authorities  here  noticed,  but  also 
for  the  most  important  information  collected  by  any  writer,  respecting 
the  orig;inal  inhabitants  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Blach  Sea, 
and  of  their  intercourse  with  the  people  of  jtsUient  Greece. 
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nothing  of  the  etymology,  asserts  the  feet:    ^^n^' 
speaking  of  the  several  clans  of  the  Sa/thians, 
he  says,  that  one  came  out  of  Media,  settled 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tcmdis,  and  were  called 
SaUromat^e^.'' 


$iaHS, 


The  Circassians  of  the  present  day  are  a  ^j^^ 
horde  of  banditti,  inhabiting  the  region  whence 
the  Cossacks  originally  descended.  Continually 
repelled  from  their  antient  boundary,  the  Tandis 
and  Lake  Mceoiisy  and  ultimately  driven  beyond 
the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  they  hang,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  northern  sides  of  Caucasus,  or  carry 
on  predatory  incursions  from  the  swampy  plains 
at  its  feet,  above  two  hundred  miles  from 
Tcherkask.  These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  the 
TaJitars  of  Kuban,  are  ever  at  war  with  the 
Cossacks.  They  pretended  to  make  peace  with 
them  at  the  end  of  the  last  Turkish  war ;  but, 
whenever  occasion  offers,  they  seize  the  persons 
of  the  Cossacksj  or  any  strangers  who  may  be 
found  among  them,  and  sell  them  for  slaves  to 
the  Persians.  Their  manner  of  fighting,  as  de- 
scribedfiby  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  this ;  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  long  reeds,  or  grass,  of 
marshes,  lying  even  in  the  water,  until  they 
reconnoitre  the  strength  of  their  adversary.     If 

(3)  Dim/.  Sic.  lib.ii.  p.  lo^k.     Ed.  i9^0tstein. 
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^iif*  ^^  ^^  ^^  armed  Cossacks  appear,  they  remain 
^*'i^  *  in  ambush :  if  only  two  or  three,  they  attack 
these  by  surprise ;  but  even  then  they  will  run 
away  if  the  Cossacks  have  time  to  fire.  If  dis- 
covered in  their  concealment,  and  interrogated 
who  they  are,  they  assume  an  humble  aspect, 
and  declare  themselves  friends.    Some  of  the 

e 

Circassians  were  prisoners  at  Axay,  when  we 
were  there.  The  Cossacks,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea^  call 
the  Circassians  Tcherkessy  and  Tcherkesdy  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  remarks  before  made  con- 
cerning the  etymology  of  the  word  Tcherkask. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  make  any  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  written,  with  regard  to 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  Cossacks  and  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  many  curious 
circumstances  might  be  alleged ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample,  as  the  mode  of  accounting  money,  which 
is  the  same  among  the  Malo-Russiaris  and  Cir- 
casiians.  There  are  now  Malo-Russians  living  in 
the  Caucasian  mountains.  The  Circassians,  more- 
over, left  their  name  in  the  appellation  of  a  town 
built  upon  the  Dnieper. 

onnmerce      fhe  commercc  of  the  Cossacks,  and  other  in- 

of  xc/ier* 

*«*•  habitants  of  Tcherkask,  is  very  various.  The 
principal  articles  of  their  exports  are,  Jish,  iron^ 
caviare,  and  a  little  wine;  althou^,  generally. 


(1)  **  llie  Don  tirine  is  tome&n«  tery  pleasant ;  but  it  is,  I  suspect,  a 
fabrication.  I  tasted  some  tbat  was  warranted  genuine^  which  I  coull 
easily  bcliere  to  be  so :  it  wa8|  indeed, 

« 

'  As  widced  dew  as  Sycoraz  ooold  brash 
With  ratcn's  feather  from  unwbolekmie  fen.'  '* 

Uieher*s  MS.  Jtmmal. 

(2)  "  The  government  of  the  armies  of  the  Don  differs,  in  mmy 
respects,  from  the  antient  Malo- Russian,  and  has  lately  suffered  repeated 
encroachments.  Their  territory,  which  b  almost  entirely  pasture  land^ 
is  divided  into  stsnitias,  or  cantons;  for  many  stanitsas  now  contain  more 
than  a  single  village.  To  each  of  theses  a  certain  portion  of  land  and 
fishery  is  allotted  by  Government,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  com  froni 
Toronetz,  and  northwards,  according  to  the  returned  number  of  Ceesacfcfc 
They  are  free  from  all  taxes;  even  from  those  of  salt  and  distillerieai  Tho 
distribution  of  the  land  to  the  individuals  in  each  stanitxa  is  settled  by  the 
inhabitants  and  their  Ataman.    Thb  Ataman  was  chosen  by  the  people 

and 
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they  cotisume  all  their  tc^ine.  This  wine  resembles  ^ab 
the  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  in  ex- 
hibiting effervescence.  When  it  has  acquired 
a  certain  age,  it  sells  in  Tcherkask  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
bottle.  The  Don  wine  is  both  red  and  white. 
If  the  Cossacks  would  allow  thenr  grapes  to 
ripen,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
French  mode  of  preparing  this  beverage,  it 
would  certainly  surpass  all  the  wines  of  the 
world ;  so  rich  and  generous  is  the  truit  affording 
it  \  The  Cossacks  seldom  use  tobacco,  and  they 
live  to  very  advanced  age.  The  merchants,  in 
their  tutn,  go  to  war  with  the  rest,  and  have 
their  rank  in  the  army'.    In  fact,  there  are  few 
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CHAP,    generals  or  colonels,  in  the  army  of  the  Don 
Cassacksj  who  are  not  merchants*    In  Tcherkask 


teuk  was  liolli  mil  md  mOitaiy  commaiMler  of  the  placb  Ful  had  laiii 
•ome  iwtrirtkmff  on  this  right,  which  I  could  not  undentsiuL  He  had 
also  ennobled  the  diildren  of  all  who  had  the  militaiy  rank  of  Colonel, 
%rhicfa  was.comp]ained  ci,  as  introducing  an  unconstitutional  aristocracj. 
Srom  these  Atamans,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Chancery  at  TcfacsfcadL. 
Thmf  used  to  elsct  their  Ataman  there,  and  to  appeal  to  him  only; 
assembling  occauonally,  as  a  check  on  his  conduct;  but  he  is  nam 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  greatly  diminished  m  power.  Tlie  allot- 
mcnt  of  land  and  fishery  whidi  each  Coisack  possesses  may  be  let  out 
Jby  him  to  farm,  and  often  Is  ao  ;  and  it  is  a  freqpient  abuse  to  insert  the 
names  of  diildren  in  the  return  of  Cosssdcs.  to  oititle  tbem  to  their 
seniority  in  becoming  officers.  I  met  with  a  child  thus  fafoured.  This 
haa  taken  place  since  the  CosBacks,  when  called  out,  have  been  fonncd 
into  regular  raiments,  which  has  depressed  eirtirely  the  power  of  the 
ritlage  Ataman,  by  the  introduction  of  colonels,  captains^  &c  Formerly, 
the  Ataman  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  his  stanitsa.  Now  he  merely 
•ends  the  retpured  contingent,  which  is  put  onder  officers  named  by  the 

CfOWIL 

*'  The  OutaeJk,  in  consequence  of  his  allowance,  nay  be  called  on 
to  icrvefor  any  term,  not  exceeding  three  years,  in  any  part  of  the 
World,  mounted,  armed,  and  clothed  at  his  owit  expense,  and  making 
good  any  deficiencies  which  may  occur.  Food,  pay,  and  camp  equi- 
page, are  fumlsfaed  by  Go?emment.  lliose  who  have  served  three 
years  are  not  liable,  or  at  least  not  usually  called  upon,  to  serve 
abroad,  except  on  particular  emergencies.  They  serve,  however,  in 
the  cordon  along  the  CameasuSt  and  in  the  duties  of  the  post  and  po- 
lice. After  twenty  years,  they  become  free  from  all  service,  except 
the  home  duties  of  police,  and  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the  com 
barks  over  the  shallows  in  the  Don.  After  twenty-five  years'  serrice 
they  are  free  entirely. 

'*  The  Procurator  declared  the  whole  number  of  CcetacMs,  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  one  or  more  of  these  services,  amounted  to  900,009. 
He  acknowledged,  that  as  they  would  allow  no  examination  into  their 
numbers,  he  spoke  only  from  ooi^ectnre,  and  from  the  different  al- 
lowances of  com,  &e.  occasionally  made.  The  whole  number  of  male 
population  he  reckoned  at  half  amillkm.    The  situation  of  a  Cmmek 

is 
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they  live  an  amicable  and  pleasant  life.    Somfe-    chap. 

^  ^  ^  XIIL 

times  they  have  public  amusements,  such  as 
balls,  and  other  assembhes  of  the  same  nature. 
Once  they  had  a  theatre,  but  it  was  prohibited. 
In  some  of  their  apartments  we  observed  maho- 
gany bookcases,  with  glass  doors;  each  con- 
taining a  small  library.  They  are  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  praise  for  cleanliness,  whether 
with  reference  to  their  persons  or  to  their 
houses.  There  is  no  nation  more  cleanly  in  its 
apparel  than  that  of  the  Cossacks.    The  dress  of 


is  considered  as  comfortable ;  and  tbeir  oUifatioBf  to  service  are 
deemed  well  repaid  by  tbeir  privileges  and  tbeir  freedom.  *  Free  as 
A  Cossack'  is  a  proverb  we  bave  often  beard  in  Rmma.  Tbe  number 
of  Outack  ^ards,  wbo  are  all  IkmsJ^,  amounts  to  tbree  re^ments, 
of  1000  each.  Tbe  number  employed  in  Persia  and  Omictumt  I  could 
not  learn.  In  tbe  year  1805,  a  corps  of  seventy-two  regiments,  of 
560  men  eacb,  marcbed  under  Plato/,  tbe  Jiaman  of  Tcherkask:  but 
received  counter  orders,  as  it  did  not  arrive  in  time*  for  tbe  battle  of 
/iutterhlt.  At  Autttrhtz,  mhf  six  hundred  Qnsacks  werepretenf,  Tbe 
peasants  near  Justeriitx  spoke  of  tbem  as  objects  of  considerable  ap- 
prehension to  tbe  Rnemek  cavalry ;  particularly  tbe  cuirassiers,  whose 
borses  were  more  unwielcly.  These  OuMieki,  Platof  said,  bad  suffered 
dreadfully,  as  they  were  for  some  time  tbe  only  cavaliy  with  tbe  Rut- 
staff,  army,  and,  before  tbe  Emperor  joined  Kshtzof,  bad  lost  almost 
all  tbeir  borses  with  fatigue.  During  tbe  quarrel  of  Paui  with.  JEng- 
land,  he  assembled  45,000  Cossacks,  as  it  was  believed  at  Tckerkask, 
ie  march  to  India.  I  saw  tbe  plan  was  not  at  all  unpopular  with  Platof 
and  bis  officers.  Platof  *s  predecessor  was  tbe  last  Jtaman  wbo  was 
in  possession  of  all  bis  antient  privileges.  He  bad  often,  hj  bis  own 
authority,  bound  men  band  and  foot,  and  thrown  tbem  into  tbe  7>m. 
.Hn  was  unexpectedly  seiied  and  carried  off  by  the  orders  of  tbe  Em- 
press {Cathermejp  and  succeeded,  as  General  of  tbe  Armies  of  tbe 
J)on,  by  Mc^ei  Ivanoviich  Plaiof,  a  fine  civil  old  soldier,  with  the  great 
cordon  of  3$,  Anne."  Heber's  MS,  Journai, 
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^p.   tlie  wom(^  is  smgular:  it  difibn  from  all  tbe 


costOHies  of  Russia;  and  its  mUgtiificence  is 
displayed  in  the  ornaments  of  a  cap,  some- 
what resembling  the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
The  hair  of  married  women  i^  concealed  under 
the  cap,  which  is  covered  with  pedrls  and  gold, 
or  it  is  ^(>med  with  flowers.  The  dress 
of  a  Cossack  giH  is  elegant ;  a  silk  tonic,  with 
trowsers  fastened  .by  a  girdle  of  solid  silver, 
yellow  boots,  and  an  Indian  handkerchief  worn 
as  a  turban  upon  the  head.  A  proof  of  Cospack 
wealth  was  afforded  in  the  instance  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house  where  we  lodged.  This 
Woman  walked  about  the  apartments  without 
shoes  or  stockings ;  but  being  asked  for  some 
needles  to  secure  the  insects  we  had  collected, 
she  opened  a  box,  wherein  she  shewed  us  pearls 
valued  at  ten  thousand  ratdles.  Her  cupboard 
w:as,  at  the  same  time,  filled  with  plate  and 
costly  porcelain*  The  common  dress  of  men  in 
Tcherkask  is  a  blue  jacket,  with  a  waistcoat  and 
trowsers  of  white  dimity ;  the  latter  so  white 
tad  spotless,  that  they  seem  always  new.  Th^ 
tattered  state  of  a  traveller's  wardrobe  but  ill 
fitted  us  to  do  credit  to  our  country  in  this 
respect.  We  never  saw  a  Cossack  in  a  dirty, 
suit  of  clothes.  Their  hands,  moreover,  are 
always  clean,  their  hair  free  from  vermin,  their 
teeth  white,  and  their  skin  has  a  healthy  and 
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cleanly  appearance.    Polished  in  tiieir  maimers,    ^^Af* 
instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  v :  .-y  »/ 
dismterested,  humane  and  tender  to  the  poor,  Mwnenof 
good  husbands,  good  fathers,  good  wives,  good  ^  ^*^^^*' 
molliers,  virtuous  daughters,  valiant  and  dutiful 
sons;   such  are  the  natives  of  Tcherkask.     In 
conversation,  the  Cossack  is  a  gentleman ;  for  he 
is  well-informed,  free  from   prejudice,    open, 
sincere,  and  honourable.    Place  him  by  the  side 
of  a  Russian, — ^what  a  contrast!  *    Yet  the  author 
would  not  be  understood,  in  the^  eulogy  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  one,  or  the  censure  he  has 
perhaps  too  indiscriminately  lavished  upon  the 
other,  as  having  used  observations  without  ex- 
ception on  either  side.    The  Russian  women  are 
entirely  excepted ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 

(l)  *'  Tbt  manners  of  tbt  people  struck  us,  fivm  ihnr  smperwriijf 
to  M#  JtiMfioni,  m  hmetty  mnd  dignity^  A  Lieutenant  at  Peterthurg^, 
iw bo  once  begged  alms  from  us,  bowed  himself  to  the  ground,  ahd 
knocked  his  head  on  the  Hoor.  A  Lieutenant  here  (TcKerlkitk), 
who  was  Imprisoned,  and  also  btggad,  made  the  request  in  a  manly 
and  dignified  manner,  and  thanked  us  as  if  we  .bad  been  bis  comrades. 

"  Both  men  and  women  are  handsome,  and  taller  than  the  Jlfkico» 
ftfn.  This  name  tbey  hold  in  great  contempt,  as  we  had  several  op. 
portunities  of  observing.  The  Procurator,  the  Physician,  the  Apo- 
thecary, and  the  Master  of  the  Academy,  being  distinguished  by  their 
drvsfl  and  nation  from  the  Cuttcks,  seemed  to  have  formed  a  eoterig  of 
their  own,  and  to  dislike,  and  to  be  disliked  by,  the  whole  town.  The 
Postmaster  said  tbey  were  much  improved  stnee  be  cadie  there  ;  that 
then  they  would  have  pelted  any  Stranger.  We  saw  nothing  of  thir 
kind,  caeeptthat,  when  we  first  landed,  mittmkmg  «s  ftr  Rtuikuu, 
some  boys  cried  out,  '^ftuc^^^ifly  OmalfJ^i'— Cioaille  has  become  a 
naturalised  word  In  Russia."  HtberU  MS,  Jwmal. 

VOL.  I.  2  C 
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CHAP,   that  little  of  the  lamentable  characteristics  of 

XIIL 

the  Russian  people '  can  be  applied  to  them«  It 
is  only  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  their 
natural  effeminacy,  that  any  traits  have  appeared 
to  liken  them  to  the  men  of  their  comitry :  an 
instance  or  two  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
mentioned;  but,  speaking  generally  of  them, 
they  have  this  only  fault,  if  it  be  not  rather  a 
misfortune,  that  of  servility  to  the  most  abject 
slaves. 


(0  At  the  time  of  makiDf^  thu  extract  from  my  Joamal,  our  JS'iy* 
Hth  papers  are  filled  with  the  atrocities  committed,  not  merely  by  their 
common  soldiers,  but  by  their  general-officeis  in  FbUand,  An  ac- 
count of  them  a  published  by  the  Lord-lieuteoant  of  the  county  of 
FaiOt  to  which  his  respectable  name  is  affixed.  Posterity  may  there 
be  informed  what  Rmstiant  were  in  the  besinning^  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  a  Mijor-eeneral,  Demid^f  gave  up  the  town  of  fiuo, 
dnrini^  five  days,  to  plunder,  merely  because  he  could  not  retain  its 
possession  ;  and,  assisted  by  another  monster  in  a  human  form,  the 
Governor  Emine,  galloped  through  the  streets,  to  give  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity to  a  scene  of  murder,  horrible  cruelty,  and  devastation  ;  crying 
out  to  his  troops,  Dobra/  dobra/  .(Bravo!  bravo  !)  as  they  were 
bayonetUng  the  weeping  and  kneeling  inhabitants,  mothers  with  their 
infants,  aged  and  venerable  men,  ladies  of  distinction,  children,  and 
jkersons  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  situation.  **  It  instructs  the  world," 
observes  the  Lord-lieutenant,  "  to  describe  their  conduct ;  inasmuch 
aft  it  determines  their  national  character ;  and  determines,  with  his- 
toric truth,  that  with  barbarian  slaves  the  character  remains  un- 
changed, notwithstanding  the  mrnish  put  on  by  a  sort  of  external 
humaniaing,  produced  by  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,^  In  the 
parish  of  Ntrpu,  M^jor-general  Orhf  Dtnettf  caused  three  of  the 
peasants  to  be  bound  together :  and  this  being  done,  to  prolong  the 
pain  and  agony  of  the  poor  suffieren,  the  iZusnonf  pierced  their 
thighs,  arms,  belly,  .and  other  parts,  with  bayonets,  before  they  killed 
them. 
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Perhaps  an  anecdote,  which  may  now  be  ^^ff' 
related,  will  render  the  contrast  between  Cossacks  ^*  '¥■■  ^ 
and  Russians  more  striking.  The  truth  of  it, 
owing  to  its  notoriety,  will  not  be  disputed  by 
either  party.  When  a  quarrel  among  the  Cossacks 
causes  them  to  combat  each  other,  they  fight, 
as  in  England,  with  their  fists,  and  never  with 
knives,  daggers,  or  any  similar  weapon.  This 
practice  is  so  established  a  characteristic  of  the 
people,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  very  remarkable 
wager,  Tephf  and  Gelagin,  two  of  the  late  R«mA- 
Empress  Catherines  privy-counsellors,  chanced  Wager. 
to  be  in  her  presence,  when  it  was  told  her 
that  a  Cossack  priest,  then  a  monk  in  the  Convent 
of  Sl  Mexander  Nevsky,  had  been  arrested  for 
cutting  the  throat  of  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
had  made  pregnant,  and  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled:  upon  this  Teplof  offered  to  wager 
with  Gelagin  that  the  monk  was  not  a  Cossack. 
The  bet  was  made,  and  won  by  Teplof;  the 
monk  proving  to  be  a  Russian.  Being  questioned 
how  he  could  possibly  divine  the  probable 
success  of  his  wager ;  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  no 
Cossack  would  strike  a  woman:  if  he  did,  he 
would  use  his  cane ;  not  his  knife." 

It  was  during  one  Sunday  evening  that  Lieu-  Smrey  of 
tenant-colonel  Papof  conducted    us  over  the 
whole  of  Tcherkask.     We  walked  a  distance 
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CHAP,  equal  to  four  miles  without  once  being  off  a 
bridge.  The  people  were  all  in  their  best  attire ; 
and  the  sight  on  that  account  was  the  more 
interesting.  From  the  high  and  narrow  bridges, 
single  planks  frequently  lead  off,  as  the  only 
mode  of  approaching  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants: these  have  covered  galleries  around 
them.  In  those  galleries,  where  the  deal,  of 
which  tiiey  are  condtruoted,  was  as  white  as 
water  and  the  sun  s  rays  could  make  it,  sat  the 
old  and  respectable  Cossacks;  almost  all  of 
whom,  as  we  passed,  pregtsed  us  to  walk  into 
their  houses  and  to  regale  ourselves.  The  water 
flows  beneath  many  of  the  buildings ;  and  aU  of 
them  are  upon  piles,  in  the  midst  of  the  flood '. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  timber  consumed  in 


(l)  *' Tcherhask  ttMtkdt  on  tomt  manby  islands  in  the  river,  llie 
houses  are  all  raised  oo  wooden  pillan»  and  connected  by  foot  bridges. 
The  foot-paths  run  like  f  alleries  before  the  bQvses.  When  we  saw  it, 
eTcry  part  was  flooded,  except  the  principal^  street,  the  >^reat  church, 
and  the  market-place.  The  antic  wooden  cabins,  mixed  with  the 
domes  of  churches,  tops  of  trees,  and  Caimuck  tenU,  had  an  interest* 
ing  eiEect,  )ust  rising  from  the  water.  The  sitdak  still  continued  to 
poison  the  air;  but  the  houses,  notwithstanding  the  people  are  oil 
fishers,  are  neat.  Tks  CwMcJb  are  muck  ekamer  ikati  the  Rmsswns. 
There  is  a  spacious'and  antient  cathedral,  nearly  on  the  same  pUn  i» 
the  Casan  Church  in  Mosco.  Detached  from  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a 
large  tower,  which,  at  a  distance,  gives  a  faint  recolloetion  of  St.  Mary's 
spire  at  Oxford.  There  are  many  other  ehurchet ,  full  of  very  cestlv 
ornaments.  I  never  s^w  so  many  pearls  at  once,  as  on  the  bead  of  a 
Madonna  in  the  cathedral.  These  treasures  are  the  spoils  of  Turk^  and 
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the  town,  for  houses,  causeways,  and  bridges,  t:nAP. 
is  brought  from  the  Folgaj  the  Don  being  inade- 
quate to  such  a.  supply.  Formerly  they  had 
waUs  to  their  watery  settlement,  but  ^  the  inuiH 
dations  of  the  river  havfe  swept  these  entirely 
away.  The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
exceedingly  desirous  to  remove  their  capital  to 
Axayi  this  would  increase  its  commerce,  and 
thereby  add  to  its  importance:  the  rest,  who, 
from  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
are  still  anxious  to  pi*eserve  the  original  situa-* 
tion,  propose  to  surround  it  again  with  walk, 
and  to  form  channels,  after  a  plan  which  would 
make  its  resemblance  to  Venice  greater  than  it 
is  at  present;  but  the  level  of  the  water  not 
remaining  constant,  as  in  the  Adrxatic^  and  some- 
times varying  full  fifteen  feet,  prevents  the 
adoption  of  this  plan.  They  neglect,  however, 
no  opportunity  to  improve  the  toMTi,  forming  it 
as  much  as  possible  into  streets  when  fires  have 
taken  place  and  destroyed  the  old  buildings^ 
and  insulating  the  houses  where  they  were  too 
closely  situate.  If  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  the  town,  little  difficulty  would 
occur  in  transplanting  the  houses  almost  entire. 
They  are  chifefly  of  wood,  and,  being  placed 
upon  rafts,  might  be  floated  to  the  place  of 
their  destination*. 


(9)  Th«  tepitel  bis  been  rinoe  remoTed ;  and  now  oecnpies  a  tittia- 
Uon  upon  the  JSTirrvpraii  side  of  tbe  An,  bigber  op  tbe  riTer. 
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CHAP.  They  speak  of  moving  a  house  in  this  part  of 
\.  -,^./  the  world  as  a  very  trifling  undertaking.  When 
moTfld  en-  Sir  Charles  Gascoigne  went  from  Petersburgj  to 
preside  over  the  foundry  at  Lugan,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  a  gentleman  about  twenty-seven  miles 
distant  from  the  establishment.  Finding  him 
excellently  lodged,  in  a  well-famished,  hand- 
some, and  very  convenient  house,  "  I  wish," 
^d  he,  '^  I  could  have  such  a  building  erected 
for  me  at  Lugan.*"  His  host. replied,  ''  If  you 
admire  my  house,  it  is  at  your  service,  exactly 
as  you  see  it ;  and  I  engage  to  place  it  for  you 
at  Logon  in  the  course  of  the  week."  A  bargain 
was  concluded  between  them;  the  house  was 
moved;  and  Sir  Charles,  who  informed  us  of 
the  fact,  resided  in  it  when  we  were  in  that 
country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tcherkask  complain  much 
of  want  of  room.  Not  a  single  house  has  a 
court-yard ;  the  inhabitants  are  all  huddled  to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds 
during  a  shower  into  the  river,  and  only  waited 
the  retiring  of  the  waters  to  make  their  escape. 
They  are  much  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  which 
abound  in  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don  \ 


(1)  Edward  Brown,  irbo  publisbed|  in  the  levenUentli  centuij. 
*'jt  DUeauTte  upcn  the  CouaekM"  mentioDf  the  twmmis  of  flics  and 
locusts  infesting  their  country ;  which  is  the  only  fcithlbl  icooont  of 
their  history  conttioed  in  his  work.    Set  p.  S8.   LmL  167S. 
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Wljen  stung  by  these  insects,  they  observe  great  *^f.^- 
caution  in  not  scratching  the  wound;  but  are  *■  v  ' 
careful  to  bathe  it,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
alcohol.  We  found  Goulard's  lotion  to  be  the  best 
remedy;  and,  wanting  that,  salt  mixed  with  an 
equal  portion  of  vinegar.  There  is  not  a  single 
spot  in  the  whole  town  free  from  the  annual 
inundation.  We  found  one  dry  place,  near  the 
principal  church;  but  this  was  traversed  by 
wooden  causeways,  proving  that  the  usual  pre- 
caution had  been  also  there  required,  although 
the  spot  were  not  actually  then  covered  by 
water.  The  street  where  most  of  the  shops 
are  situate  is  floored  with  planks;  and  must 
necessarily  be  very  unwholesome,  as  all  the 
dirt,  falling  through,  remains  when  the  waters 
retire.  They  are  often  troubled  with  fevers;  ^^^^if 
although,  when  we  inquired  for  a  list  of  their 
diseases,  they  said  they  seldom  had  any.  The 
greatest  ravage  is  made  by  the  small-pox. 
Inoculation  for  that  disorder  had  not  yet  been 
introduced.  The  complaint  they  seem  to  dread 
more  than  any  other  is  called  the  disorder  of 
HAIRS.  Gmelin  mentions  this  malady*.  Hair 
is  said  to  be  generated  in  wounds  of  the  bodies 
of  those  whom  it  afflicts.    We  expressed  our 


(S)  This  is  not  tbe  PHca  Poiomea,  or  Goteheti,  mentiooed  by  Brown 
(p.  U.  L$md.  1679).  GmeSn  says  it  is  known  in  Ruuia  and  tbe 
Wwring,  under  tbe  name  ybhtezs  end  he  attended  a  cAe  of  abscess  in 
Pamimfsk  whicb  affi»rded  him  proof  of  tbe  existence  of  such  a  disorder^ 
See  Jmmai  iet  Sawms  Vojfagewi,  j».  146. 
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incredulity  to  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-coloael 
Paptf;  but  she  persisted  in  asserting  that  she 
had  taken  them  from  her  own  finger,  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses.  To'  cure  this 
malady,  they  apply  the'leaves  of  a  plant  some- 
what like  plantain:  this  they  say  extracts  the 
hairs.  We  saw  those  leaves  dried,  and  sus- 
pended, as  a  remedy  for  this  complaint;  but, 
in  their  desiccated  state,  we  could  not  exactly 
determine  what  they  were.  Biliary  obstruction 
is  a  common  disorder  among  the  Cossacks.  As 
a  cure  for  the  jaundice,  they  drink  an  infusion 
of  the  yellow  flowers  of  a  Gnapkalium,  found 
in  all  the  steppes.  Situate  as  they  are,  either 
in  mud  yielding  unwholesome  exhalation,  or  in 
water  full  of  frogs,  filth,  and  substances  putre- 
fying as  the  flood  retires,  nothing  could  preserre 
them  from  pestilence,  were  it  not  for  their  great 
attention  to  cleanliness.  The  water  of  the  Dan 
is  unwholesome,  and  it  particularly  disagrees 
with  strangers ;  causing  flatulency,  with  violait 
pain  of  the  bowels,  and  dysentery.  Many  of 
the  Russian  rivers  have  the  same  quality ;  espe- 
cially the  Neva  at  Petersburg. 


Greek  Im- 
postor. 


A  Greek  brought  to  us  some  coins  of  the 
Emperor  Ctmstantme,  procured  in  Turkey.  He 
kept  them,  he  said,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
all  kinds;  and,  in  proof  of  their  miraculous 
power,  swore,  by  all  his  Saints,  that  if  any  otie 
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of  them  were  placed  in  a  sieve,  not  a  drop  of  S^j^f  ' 
water  would  pass  through  it.  As  We  laughed  ^«  ¥-  ^ 
at  his  folly,  he  was  very  desirous  to  make  the 
experiment;  but  we  thought  it  too  ridiculous 
to  merit  sa  much  attention.  He  seemed  to 
be  the  very  Prince  of  impostors,  and  probably 
sold  his  trash  at  high  prices.  He  shewed  to  us 
a  piece  of  the  true  Gross :  this  he  said  he  had 
brought  from  Jerusalem ;  and,  having  worn  it 
upon  his  breast,  had  thereby  saved  his  life  in 
battle,  as  a  bullet  striking  the  pretended  relic 
had  fallen  harmless  to  the  ground. 

Having  now  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  j?"^^"*"'* 
survey  of  this  extraordinary  place,  we  took  'f^*«- 
leave  of  its  inhabitants,  and  again  embarked, 
accompanied  by  the  officer  who  had  so  politely 
attended  us,  and  whose  hospitality  we  had 
often  experienced,  during  the  visit  we  had  paid 
to  the  Cossack  capital.  We  left  Tcherkask  on 
Monday  the  twenty-third  of  JunCy  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  sailed  down  the  Dcn^  to  jixay.  About 
four  miles  ^  from  Tcherkask  is  an  island  called 
Nunnery  Isle,  or  The  Island  of  the  Qnnvenif 
whence,  as  they  relate^  the  Thrksy  in  former 
times,  derived  women  for  the  seraglio  of  the 
Grand  Siguier. 


» '  ■ 


(1)  Seven  versa* 
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VOYAGE  DOWN  THE  DON,  TO  AZOF  AND 
TAGANROG. 

Kisil  to  the  Gaieral-in'Chief  of  the  Cossack  Army — 
Embarkation  for  the  Sea  of  Axof- — General  View  o/" 
the  South  of  Russia — De  Rcjbrdouis — Tahlars — Ar- 
vtetdan  Colorty  of  Nakktskivan — Fbrtress  of  St.  Demetry 
Sastof— Division  of  the  Don — TutmiU — Fortress  and 
Village  of  Axof— City  of  Tamas — its  probable  Situa- 
tion— Omditiim  of  the  Garrison  of  Axof — Opinion 
entertained  of  the  Cosstuks — Departure  from  Axof 

■    — tAs.orti&-:-RemarkaJile  PluBnotnenon-~- Arrival   at 

.   Taganrog. 

J.  H  B  morning  afler  our  return  to  jixaif,  we 

/  received  a  message  from  General  Fiusily  Petro- 

vick  Orlof,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Cossack 
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army,  stating,  that  he  expected  us  to  dine  with  ^^.^- 
him  at  his  country-seat  upon  the  Don.  We  set  v  ■y  ./ 
out,  accompanied  by  our  friend  Colonel  Papqf,  G^enx-  * 
and  by  a  Greek  officer  in  the  Cossack  service,  ^^7c^^k 
whose  name  was  Mamonqfl  The  General  had  *™^* 
sent  his  carriage,  with  six  fine  Co^^ac>l  horses, 
and  several  Cossacks^  mounted,  with  lances,  to 
escort  us.  We  passed  along  the  steppes;  and 
occasionally  through  vineyards,  planted  with 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  Indian  wheat,  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum  trees,  and  melons,  for  about  ten 
miles,  till  we  arrived  at  his  house,  standing 
upon  the  European  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Tcherkask,  and  distant  from  it 
about  five  miles.  Here  we  found  some  elegant 
and  accomplished  women  amusing  themselves 
with  a  piano-forte;  and  afterwards  we  all  sat 
down  to  as  magnificent  a  dinner  as  any  English 
gentleman  could  have  afforded ;  the  whole  being 
served  upon  plate.  The  company  consisted  of 
about  twenty  persons.  The  General  presented 
us  with  mead  thirty  years  old,  tasting  like 
Madeira  Mone.  He  wished  very  much  for  English 
beer,  having  often  drunk  it  in  Poland.  A  number 
of  very  expensive  wines  were  brought  round, 
many  of  them  foreign*,  but  the  best  wine  of 
the  Don  seemed  superior  to  any  other.  As  we 
sat  banquetting  in  this  siunptuous  manner,  we 
called  to  mind  the  erroneous  notions  we  had  once 
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CHAP,  entertained  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country; 
notions  still  propagated  by  the  Russians  con* 
ceming  the  Cossack  people.  Perhaps  few  in 
England,  casting  their  eyes  upon  a  map  of  this 
remote  comer  of  Europe^  have  pictured  in  their 
imagination  a  wealthy  and  enlightened  society, 
enjoying  not  only  the  refinements,  but  even  the 
luxuries,  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  Their 
conversation  had  that  polished  and  agreeable 
cast  which  characterizes  well-educated  military 
men.  Some  peculiarities,  common  to  our  an- 
cestors, and  still  retained  in  the  ceremonial 
feasts  of  antient  corporate  bodies, ,  might  be 
observed.  Among  these,  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing toasts,  and  of  rising  to  pledge  the  security 
of  the  cupbearer,  may  be  adduced  as  remarkable 
instances.  Another  very  antient  custom,  still 
more  prevalent,  is  that  of  bowing  to  and  con- 
gratulating any  person  who  happens  to  sneeze^ 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  always  do  thisi  When 
we  took  leave  of  the  General,  he  said,  if  we 
preferred  returning  by  water,  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  we  might  use  his  barge,  already  pre- 
pared, and  waiting  to  convey  us.  Being  con- 
ducted to  it,  we  found  it  manned  by  ten  rowers, 
and  decorated  in  a  most  costly  manner.  It  was 
covered  with  fine  scarlet  cloth;  and  Persian 
carpets  wefe  spread  beneath  a  canopy  of  silk. 
The  current  being  in  our  favour,  we  embarked, 
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and  were  'Speedily  reconducted  to  our  quarters   *^^a**' 
in Axay.  y*    y  ■  ■^ 

The  next  morninpr  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Emborka- 

^  ticm  for  ih» 

Dan  Cossacks ;  and,  having  placed  our  carriage  sea  of  Azof, 
on  board  a  barge,  sailed  delightfully  down  the 
river  (often  looking  back  at  the  fine  view  of  the 

o  

town  oiAxay  and  TcherkasK),  to  Nakhtshivan,  an 
Armenian  colony,  established  about  twenty  years  ^rmenian 
before  our  arrival :  tliis  had  attained  a  very  flou-  Nakhtthi' 
rishing  state,  even  in  that  short  period'.     Its 


vniu 


(l)  "h  vent  (by  land)  from  the  fort  of  Rottof,  it  u  large  ArmeDlan 
towii»  called  KakUekwanf  alter  tbe  astient  town  of  that  nasa*  We 
tpeut  the  eveninf  in  looking  over  it.  They  afllnncd  that  it  coatain* 
1500  families.  It  has  Ibnr  churches,  and  two  very  large  basars,  which 
are  very  much  erowded,  and  have  great  appearance  of  industry.  We 
had  a  letter  to  one  of  the  priucLpal  inhabitants,  who  had  the  rank  of 
Colonel »  and  whose  son  was  one  of  Mr.  Andre's  pupils  (of  Rostof), 
and  our  interpreter.  His  name  was  Abraamof.  I  found  that  Armenians 
uaually  expreued  their  names  in  this  manner,  from  the  Chriitian  names 
of  their  parents,  yet  with  the  termination  in  of,  which  is  a  mark  of 
gentility.  This  man  bad  two  sons  in  the  Russian  navy ;  and  possessed 
the  reputation  of  great  wealth.  He  knew  Laaarof,  who  sold .  Orlof 
the  great  diamond;  and  described  in  strong  terms  the  misery  and 
anxiety  the  Armenian  bad  felt  while  it  remained  in  his  possession. 
'  His  house  was  well  furnished,  and  had  a  billiard-table,  and  many  other 
European  luxuries :  all  however  sat  cross-leftged,  except  the  master, 
whose  dress  also  was  something  after  the  European  mode.  He  bad 
several  ourioqs  sabrtfs  and  poignards  richly  ornamented,  which  he  exhi- 
bited with  much  pride.  He  said,  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
fellow  townsmen  bod  emigrated  from  tbe  Crimea  during  tbe  dtsttir<* 
liances  there ;  that  they  had  this  situation  given  tbom,  and  a  charter, 
by  which  they  bad  tbe  same  privileges  as  their  countrymen  at  Astraeban. 
^e  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  leather.   The  women  are  almost 

all 
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CHAP,  inhabitants  were  derived  from  the  Crimea.  They 
had  about  four  hundred  shops :  these  were  all 
placed  in  one  great  covered  building,  after  the 
manner  observed  in  Moscow.  The  towns  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Don  present  the  traveller 
with  a  novel  and  varied  picture  of  society.  He 
encounters  half-a-dozen  different  nations  and 
languages  in  the  same  number  of  minutes ;  and 
each  nation  in  its  peculiar  dress.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Armenian  settlement,  we  beheld 


all  veiled,  but  thoae  we  cftu|fht  a  glimpM  of  were  estremely  beautifol. 
Their  veils  were  very  carelessly  disposed,  and  tbey  betrayed  do  timidity. 
The  men  are  also  handsome ;  but  they  have  a  Jewish  expressioii  in 
their  coutenance.    The  Russians  deeiare  they  have  all  a  natural  un- 
pleasant odour,  like  that  we  attribute  to  the  Jews.   They  dislike  them 
,  greatly ;  and  have  a  proverb,  '  Two  Jews  equal  one  Armenian  ;  two 
Armenians  one  Greek ;  two  Greeks,  one  Devil.'    The  Armenians,  it  ia 
well  known,  are  a  very  favoured  sect  by  the  Russian  Government ;  and 
many  of  the  noblest  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood.    Of  these 
are  Dolgorueky  and  Bagration.    Joan  the  Rrst  gave  the  title  of  Knn 
to  great  numbers  of  Armenians,  and  permitted  to  all  a  free  trade  and 
setUement,  with  full  liberty  of  worship,  and  even  of  making  their 
processions  opeuly.    They  have  a  magnificent  church  in  Petersboi^, 
and  many  in  Astrachan  and  Casan.    Their  enterprise  and  activity  are 
well  known.    Mr.  Anderson  of  Petersburg  told  me  he  knew  one  who 
bad  been  twice  to  Bassora,  and  once  to  Sarmacand  and  Tibet.   1  asked 
Abraamof  if  such  Journeys  were  common ;  and  if  they  could  take  an 
European  with  them,  as  their  servant,  or  in  any  other  disguise.    He 
answered  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.    He  himself  had 
been  in  Georgia,  and  many  parts  of  Turk^,  but  never  fkither.    We 
observed  several  Mahometans,  at  least  persons  in  green  turbans,  which 
no  Armenian  would  wear."  Heber's  MS.  JcmmaL 

As  the  green  turban  is  a  mark  of  high  distinction  in  7Vrifc<y,  and  the 
Armemans  of  Nakhithmm  are  under  no  fear  of  offending  Mkammedmu, 
perhaps  they  are  worn  merely  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  tbey' 
here  eojoy. 
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TiihiarSy  Turks,  Greeks,  Cossacks,  Russians,  licdians,    chap. 
Calmucks,  and  Armenians ;  these^  together  with  v    .im,. ,( 


our  English  party,  formed  a  representation  of 
the  costume  of  nine  different  nations  within  the 
compass  of  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile.  The 
Tahtars  were  fishing  in  the  river,  or  driving 
cattle  towards  the  town;  the  Turks  were  smoking 
in  their  coffee-houses;  the  Greeks,  a  bustling 
race,  were  walking  about,  telling  lies,  and  barter* 
ing  merchandize ;  the  Cossacks  were  scampering 
in  all  directions  on  horseback ;  the  Russians,  as 
police-officers,  were  scratching  their  heads ;  the 
Italians  appeared  as  Venetian  and  Neapolitan 
sailors ;  the  Calmucks  jabbering  with  each  other; 
the  Armenians,  both  men  and  women,  airing  in 
droskies ;  and  the  English  staring  at  them  all. 
Towards  the  Don,  and  especially  towards  its 
embouchure,  Tahtars  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers; and  this  race  of  men  appears  in  journeying 
hence,  westward,  the  whole  way  towards  the 
Dnieper,  in  all  the  towns  by  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  in  the  Crimea,  and  throughout  the  dreary 
plains  lying  to  the  north  of  that  Peninsula. 

All  the  South  of  Russia,  from  the  Dnieper  to  Geneni 
the  Fblga,  and  even  to  the  territories  of  the  al^iof'* 
Kirgissian  and  Thibet  Tahtars,  with  all  the  North  ^""'"• 
of  the  Crimea,  is  one  flat  uncultivated  desolate 
waste,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  those 
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CHAP,  deserts  bearing  the  name  of  Steppes.  ^  The 
very  earliest  adventurers  from  the  civilized 
parts  of  Europe  to  these  remote  and  barbarond 
regions,  found  the  country  exactly  as  it  now 
appears.  A  faithful  description  of  its  features 
occurs  in  the  narrative  of  W.  de  Rubrtiquis,  who 
was  employed  as  a  missionary  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century*.  "  We  journeyed/' 
says  he*  **  towards  the  East,  with  no  other 
objects  in  view  than  earth  and  sky,  and  occa* 
sionally  the  sea  upon  our  right  (which  is  called 
the  Sea  of  Tanais),  and  moreover  the  sepulchres 
of  the  Comani ;  these  seemed  about  two  leagues 
distant,  constructed  according  to  the  mode  of 
burial  which  characterized  their  ancestors." 

'  What  the  land  of  the  Comani  was,  is  clearlv 
ascertained  by  the  Voyage  of  the  Ambassadxnr 
from  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  to  Tahiaryy  in  the 
year  1246,  as  taken  out  of  the  Ihirty-seeond 
book  of  the  Speculum  HistoricUe  of  Fincentius 
Beluacensis*.      "  We   journeyed    through   the 

(1)  '*  Ib«inus  ergfo  versus  orientem,  nihil  Tldefltes  nisi  eoKhim  et 
terrain,  et  aUquando  mare  ad  dextram,  quod  dicitar  Mare  Tanais,  et 
etiam  sepulturas  Comanonim,  que  apparebant  nobis  a  duabos  leocis, 
secttudum  quod  solebant  par^nteln  conina  sepeliri  simul."  Itmera* 
rium  fK  de  Rubruquig,  anno  1853.    3ee  Hnkhif^f  voL  I.  p.  80. 

(2)  "  Ibamns  autem  per  terram  Comanorum,  que  tota  est  plana, 
et  flumjna  quatuor  liabet  mapia.  Prim  am  appellatnr  Nepar  (BOtts- 
thcnes) ;  secundum  appellatar  Don  (TanaSs) ;  tertKim  djeitnr  Volga 
(Kha)  'y  quartuin  nomittatur  Jaec  ^Rbypicu':)."     lb.  p.  47. 
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country  of  the  Comani :  this  is  all  flat,  and  has    chap. 
four  great  rivers.     The  first  is  called  Neper  ^—y  1^ 
(Borysihenes);  the  second  is  called  ZX^n  (Tanals); 
the  third  is  named  Volga  (Rha);  the  fourth  is 
denominated  Jaec  (Rhymnus)."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Comani,  the  ancestors  of  the  Cossacks, 
had  established  themselves  as  far  to  the  west* 
ward  as  the  Dnieper,  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century;   and  considerable  light  is 
thrown  upon  a  very  obscure  part  of  antient  geo- 
graphy by  the  documents  thus  afforded.    fF.  de  ^^^ru^ 
Rubruquis  himself,  in  another  passage  of  his 
Itinerary,  extends  their  limits  as  far  westward  as 
the  Danube ;  and  says,  that  the  whole  country, 
from  this  river  to  the  Tanais,  was  inhabited  by 
them.    Hie  western  part  was  called  Casaria, 
the  country  of  the  Cazars,  Cassars,  or  Cossacks, 
as  they  are  now  called.    Nothing  can  be  more 
&ithful  than  the  account  he  has  left  of  these  vast 
solitudes,  where  there  is  neither  wood,  nor 
ipountain,  nor  stone  *. 


••-^ 


(S)  **  Tendebamut  recti  in  orientem  ex  quo  exlvimos  prcdictam 
proTinciani  Casaria,  habentes  mare  ad  meridiem,  et  vastam  toUtudi^ 
n^m  ad  aqailonem :  qiue  durat  per  viginti  dietai  alicubi  in  latitudine : 
in  qua  nuUa  esi  tfhfa,  mdku  mam,  nuUu$  Wpit.  Herba  est  optima. 
In  hac  solebant  pascere  CbmoiB,  qui  dicuntur  Capckai,  A  Teutonicta 
ver5  dicuntur  yiaUmH^  et  provinela  yiakania.  Ab  bidoro  Teio  dicitur  a 
flamine  Tanai  luque  ad  palndea  Meotldit  et  Daaubium  Aknda,  Et 
doral  i*ta  terra  in  longitudine  aI>anuHo  nsque  Tanaim-—quie  tota 
inUabitabatur  a  CmamU."    Hakbtyt,  twi.  /.  p,  80. 

• 
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c» AP.  The  Taktars  near  to  the  Sea  ofATjofzxe  a  smaU 
race  of  men,  but  not  so  ugly  as  to  answer  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  them.  They  disfigure  thai- 
selves  very  much  by  pressing  their  ears  forward 
with  the  lower  rim  of  their  caps,  from  their 
tenderest  infancy :  in  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, their  ears  protrude  from  the  sides  of  their 
heads,  and  front  the  spectator.  Some  of  those 
who  passed  us  at  Nakhtshivan  looked  fearfrdly 
wild,  appearing  in  the  rude  and  perhaps  primeval 
dress  of  the  first  shepherds  of  the  earth. 
Their  bodies  were  almost  naked:  over  their 
shoulders  were  loosely  suspended  the  undressed 
fleeces  of  their  sheep,  fastened  with  a  single  loop 
in  front.  Upon  their  heads,  and  about  their  loins, 
they  had  a  covering  of  the  same  nature ;  and 
upon  their  feet  they  wore  those  sandals  of  linden- 
bark  of  which  a  representation  has  been  given 
as  a  Vignette  ta  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  this 
Volume.  A  similar  costume  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented upon  the  Grecian  terra-cotias,  and  it  is 
also  exhibited  by  the  sculpture  of  Amient 
Greece\ 


Armmuan       Nakhtskivon  oSbtb  bxl  examplc  of  that  enter- 
of  Nakht'   prising  conunercial  spirit  which  is  characteristic 

(I)  Amonp  the  earthen  Tsses  described  and  published  at  Nit^kt, 
there  is  a  cothnme  of  this  kiad,  upoa  a  male  figure,  who  is  deltoeated 
checkini^  two  furious  horses. 
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o{u4mfenian  merchants.  They  are  not  naturally  ^^^^ 
a  lively  race  of  men.  The  Armenians  are  almost 
as  grave  as  the  Turks yOxid  they  have  all  the 
boorishness  of  Dutchmen ;  insomuch,  that  this  is 
a  common  saying  with  European  merchants  in 
Constantinople;  "  A  sportive  Armenian  is  as  awk- 
ward as  a  dancing  bear."  Yet,  instigated  by 
commercial  speculations,  these  men  traverse  all 
countries,  and  overcome  surprising  obstacles; 
frequently  making  journeys  to  India,  and  to  the 
most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  Their  com- 
modities and  their  manufactures,  as  far  as  we 
were  enabled  to  judge  of  them,  appeared  to  be 
Turkish,  and  of  a  nature  to  find  a  ready  sale  in 
ixoy  and  in  Tcherkask.  They  supply  all  the 
fairs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces ;  and  these 
fairs  afford  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in 
Europe,  because  they  are  attended  by  persons 
from  almost  every  nation.  There  is  scarcely  a 
nation,  civilized  or  barbarous,  which  has  not  its 
representative  at  the  fairs  which  are  held  along 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  upon  the  Don ;  but  parti- 
cularly at  the  great  fair  of  Nakhtshivan.  The 
Hamaxobii  of  Herodotus  then  make  their  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  days  of  the  historian ;  travelling 
in  vehicles,  the  coverings  of  which  are  their  tents 
by  night,  and  tilts  for  their  cars  by  day*.    Such 

(S)  See  the  TfgmttU  to  tbU  Chapter. 
2D  2 
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^xiv"*    ^<y^^^^^^  dwellings  may  be  noticed  in  all  the 
territories  of  the  Tahiars. 

We  entered  the  quarter  where  the  shops  are 
stationed.  It  is  a  very  lofty  covered  street,  or 
cloister,  surrounding  a  square,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Paiais  Royal  at  Paris.  Every  trade  has 
its  peculiar  station  assigned,  as  in  the  bazars  of 
Constantinople:  and,  according  to  the  rule  ob* 
served  in  Oriental  bazars^  the  floor  of  each  shop 
is  made  level  with  the  counter;  the  dealers 
sitting  at  their  work,  as  in  Tktrkey,  with  their 
legs  crossed  beneath  their  bodies.  The  ^ops 
were  all  well  stored,  and  a  rapid  sale  was  going 
on.  Their  owners,  in  many  instances,  were  really 
Mohammedonsj  who  manufactured  slippers,  san- 
dals, and  boots,  in  coloured  leather.  Among  other 
tradesmen,  we  observed  tobacconists,  pipe- 
makers,  clothiers,  linen-drapers,  grocers,  butch- 
ers, bakers,  blacksmiths,  silk-meroers,  dealers 
in  Indian  shawls,  &c.  Their  bakers  make  bread 
of  a  very  superior  quality.  According  to  a  salu- 
tary ^.no/tc  custom,  it  is  publickly  made,  and 
publickly  baked ;  so  that  the  whole  process  of 
preparing  the  most  importimt  article  of  food 
is  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  <me. 
The  crowd  passing  before  their  shops  re- 
sembled a  masquerade,  where  the  costly 
embroidered  vestments  of  rich  Armenian  mer« 
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chants'    were    contrasted    with    the    coarse    crap. 

XIV 

hides  covering  wild  Tahtars,  the  long  furred 
pelisses  of  the  Turks,  the  military,  but  simple, 
garb  of  the  Cossacks,  the  uncouth  uniform  of 
die  Russian  police,  and  the  greasy  trappings 
of  the  Calmucks. 


We  visited  a  Turkish  coffee-house,  the  most 
favourite  rendezvous  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  right  hand  as  we  entered,  and  upon  a  raised 
floor  like  the  counters  used  by  English  tai- 
lors, were  squatted  a  number  of  merchants, 
reclining  upon  cushions,  with  long  pipes  in 
their  hands,  smoking,  and  drinking  coffee.  As 
we  joined  the  party,  we  were  presented,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  with  kindled  pipes 
(having  tubes  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  tipped  with  amber),  a  small  cup  of  coffee, 
and  a  bit  of  wood  of  aloes ;  this,  being  put 
into  the  bowl  of  each  pipe,  exhaled  a  refreshing 
and  pleasing  fragrance.     In  a  comer  of  the 


(l)  The  cMtumc  of  the  Armenian  women  of  Jstraehan  is  the  richest 
in  Russia.  It  is  surprising  that  they  sustain  the  weight  of  their  dren. 
The  first,  or  inner  robe,  is  of  sillc  and  gold ;  the  second,  of  black 
velvety  heavily  laden  with  gold  and  pearls.  The  third,  or  outer  vest, 
is  almost  of  massive  gold,  in  ponderous  embroidery,  with  large  gold 
knobs,  gold  buttons,  gold  tassels,  gold  fringe,  d:c.  &c.  The  turban 
is  white,  hangs  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  conceals  the  face,  except 
the  nose  and  eyes.  The  only  hair  disclosed  is  often  false  j  two  thick 
lockf,  one  on  each  side,  being  brought  in  front  before  the  eats* 


xrv. 
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CHAP,  apartment  stood  a  va^e,  containing  blossoms  of 
the  large  Tru,  called,  in  England, '  Flower  de  luce. 
It  served  as  a  kind  of  sign  to  the  box  whereon 
it  was  placed^  in  the  lid  of  which  was  a  small 
hole  to  receive  the  contributions  of  those  who 
had  received  refreshments  in  the  house.  Some 
Turks,  who  were  present,  seemed  really  to  be 
breathing  fumes  of  tobacco.  They  inhaled 
large  quantities  of  smo)ce  upon  their  lungs, 
and,  after  retaining  it  there  until  their  features 
becamd  distended  with  suppressed  respiration, 
yielded  back  curling  volumes,  as  from  a  chim- 
ney, through  their  nostrils,  their  mouth,  and 
their  ears'. 

According  to  P alias*,  the  origin  of  the  Arme- 
nian establishment  at  Nakhtshivan  was  the  emi* 
gration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  when 
Suvorof  withdrew  with  the  Russian  troops,  and 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Tahtars.  At 
that  time  the  most  opulent  Armenian  mechanics 
and  merchants,  together  with  the  major  part  of 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  upon  whom  the  whole 
of  the  productive  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  Peninsula  depended,  left  the  Crimea  late  in 


(I)  The  Chinese^  and  other  Oriaiiai  Batians,  perforate  the  drum  of 
their  ears  for  this  purpose.  It  it  not  however  common  for  T^onlt  to 
uoder^  that  operation. 

(S)  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  47$. 
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the  autumnal  season.  The  Empress  ordered  ^xiv/ 
proper  buildings  and  accommodations  to  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  upon  the  Dan ;  but 
the  Russian  commissaries  took  especial  c^e  to 
convey  into  their  own  pockets  the  money 
allowed  to  complete  the  work  according  to  the 
intentions  of  their  sovereign.  When  the  j^rme- 
man  colony  arrived,  they  found  a  parcel  of 
miserable  huts,  constructed  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  most  wretched  manner.  These 
have  since  been  converted  into  neat  and 
comfortable  dwellings :  many  of  them  are  of 
limiBstone,  and  they  are  covered  with  tiles :  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  tiles,  as  well  as  of 
earthenware  in  general,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
skilful.  Other  Armenian  settlements,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  district  of  Rastof,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  all  of  them  in  a  flourishing 
state.  The  Armenians  are  much  respected  in 
the  country;  their  industry,  their  sobriety, 
and  their  general  moral  conduct,  render  them  a 
most  important  acquisition  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire. Their  whole  population,  however,  in- 
cluding persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  the 
Armenian  settlements  in  the  district,  does  not 
amoimt  to  eight  thousand  ^ 

'  (3)  Paiku  estimates  It  at  7000.    Ibid.  p.  480. 
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^v  Af'        Again  embarking  upon  the  Don,    we  pro* 

<M  ■v^  ceeded  from  Nahhuhivan  to  the  fortreas  of  ^ 
a.  Deme-  Demetrtf  Rastof,  about  a  mile  lower  down  the 
tryBattof.  j^y^j.1^     ^  ^j^  ^  place   of  great  importance 

when  the  Turkish  frontier  was  nearer.  The 
Don  is  here  much  broader  and  deeper :  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  vessels  from  fForonetz, 
unfit  to  encounter  the  sea,  are  broken  up,  and 
their  cargoes,  the  product  of  Russia,  shipped 
on  board  lighters  and  small  vessels,  and  sent 
to  Taganrog,  to  load  the  vessels  lying  in  the 


(1)  Mr.  Heber  perforoied  «  journey  fimn  Tagattnf  to  Bat^f  by 

laod.     HU  observations  concerning  tbe  latter  place  are  tberelbre  pe- 
culiarly appropriate,  and  serve  to  supply  tbe  deficiency  of  our  own. 
^  Here  it  is  that  tbe  barks  from  Voroneti  are  broken  up,  and  tb« 
goods  embarked  from  Taf^nrop.    We  saw  about  sixty  li^bters  ^in|; 
in  the  river,  many  lar^  enough  to  perform  tbe  voyage  to  Arabnt. 
Some  of  these,  which  we  pointed  out,  tbey  told  us  bad  made  Toynges 
all  tbe  way  to  Caffa.    There  is  a  large  brewery,  inducing  very  detest- 
able beer  and  porter.    Tbe  distilleries  are  numerous,  and,  if  we  un- 
derstood right,  pay  no  duties,  unless  sent  inland.    Tbe  banks  of  tbs 
Don  are  covered  above  by  vineyards,  and  below  by  stinking  Sudak,  a 
large  white  fish,  drying  in  the  sun.     Fish  are  caught  in  great  abon« 
dance  and  variety.    The  principal  kinds  are.  Beluga,  Sturgeon,  Stcr* 
let,  and  Sudak.  There  are  also  myriads  of  Prussian  Carp,  which,  with 
fll  tbe  refuse  fish,  are  heaped  up  in  great  dunghills  among  the  black 
circular  tents  of  the  Calmucks.    The  Cossacks  pay  no  duty  on  salt, 
if  it  be  for  their  own  consumption.    The  fortress  .is  Just  above  the 
town ;  it  is  extensive,  but  ill  situated.    In  it  is  a  small  garrison,  and 
a  schm^  kept  by  an  old  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Andr^.    He  had 
about  twenty  pupils,  who  were  taught  French,  German,  writing,  and 
geography.  ,  They  were  all  very  little  boys.    We  bad  a  letter  to  the 
Master,  and  found  an  old  man  in  a  sheep-skin,  which  would  have 
turned  the  stomach  of  a  MmAkkt  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his 
flock."    Heber^s  MS.  Joumai. 
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roads,  off  that  place.  The  Governor,  both  of  chap. 
Jiwf  and  of  Taganrog,  resides  iat  Rastof;  al- 
though those  places  have  each  their  superior 
resident  officer,  who  is  called  Comnumdant. 
Rastof  is  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops.  W^ 
found  it  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect.  The: 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  claim  the  territory  upon 
which  the  fort  is  built,  as  well  as  of  the  land 
where  the  Armenian  settlements  in  its  vicinity 
are  founded.  We  could  learn  no  other  reason 
for  this,  than  that  these  Cossacks  have  the  care 
of  conducting  the  mail.  Indeed,  the  generality 
of  them  seemed  to  consider  their  land  as  limited 
by  a  boundary  between  Jixay  and  Nakhtshivan. 
In  an  empire,  so  little  settled  as  that  of 
Russia,  whose  southern  frontier  is  continually 
advancing,  by  encroachments  daily  made  upon 
the  territories  of  other  nations,  the  limits  of 
any  particular  province  are  not  likely  to  con* 
tinue  long  the  same.  Other  travellers  may  pos* 
sibly  arrive,  and  find  the  whole  race  of  Don 
Cossacks  moved,  and  planted  upon  the  sides  of 
Caucasus  :  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Tchemomorski,  so  lately  carried  from  the  Dnieper 
fo  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  may  then  be  foimd 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Afghans,  upon  the  southern  shores  of  th^ 
Caspian. 
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CHAP.  Pursuing  our  delightful  voyage  with  very 
favourable  weather,  we  advanced  towards  Azofi 
and  as  we  continued  sailing,  with  Europe  oq 
our  right  hand,  and  Asia  on  our  left',  reflections 
were  excited  which  contrasted  the  refinement, 
die  science,  the  commerce,  the  power,  and  the 
influence  of  the  one,  with  the  sloth,  the  super- 
stition, the  effeminacy,  the  barbarism,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  other.  One  fact,  at  least, 
may  be  derived  from  a  general  survey  of  Eu- 
rope ;  namely,  that  there  exists  in  no  part  of  it 
a  savage  people,  as  fixed  inhabitants.  Every 
part  of  Europe  is  civilized.  If  the  Nagtof  Tahtar, 
the  wandering  Calmuck,  or  the  nomade  Lap^ 
lander,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  savage 
race»  which  is  nevertheless  humane,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  these  tribes  are  peculiar  to 
no  particular  territory,  but  that  they  lead,  like 
the  more  ferocious  gipsy,  a  vagrant  life.  It  is 
common  to  hear  nations,  which  are  situate 
remote  from  our  observation,  branded  with  'an 
imputation  of  barbarism:  yet  it  ought  to  be 
confessed,  that  the j&eo^on^  of  Ireland^ihe smuggler 
of  Englandy  or  the  poissarde  of  France,  is  alto- 
gether as  unenlightened,  more  inhuman,  and 
possesses  more  of  savage  ferocity,  than  either 

—^ ^ _ ,■■  I..-  m»  m.  «  .M 

(1)   "  Qaique  duM  terras  Aiiam  Cadmique  aororem 
Separmt,  et  cunui  inter  utramque  fadtr 
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the  Laplander,  the  Tahtar,  or  the  Cabnuck.    As    ^a>. 
for  the  agricultural  Laplander,  the  mountaineer  < ,  ■y..,/ 
of  Norway,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Stveden,  there  does  not  exist  a  better  disposed, 
or  a  more  benevolent  people. 

Several  villages  are  scattered  along  the  banks 

of   this    river;    but   they    consist 'ehiefly   of 

wretched   hovels,    constructed   of  reeds  and 

flags    growing   in  the  shallows   of '  the  Don  : 

having  these '  objects  only  in  view,  the  traveller 

is  presented  with  scenery  which  answers  to  the 

description    given   of  the  wigwams  and   the 

waters  of  America.  Soon  after  we  had  passed  the 

fortress  of  Rastof,  we  saw,  as  we  looked  back 

towards  the  East,  the  whole  of  the  settlements 

upon  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  including 

those  of  Rastof,    of  Nakhtskivan,  and  of  ixaj/. 

Here  the  Don  is  divided  by  the  channel  bearing  Diviami  e 

the  name  of  The  Dead  Danaetz;  kcA  the  high  ^''^^' 

lands,  upon  which  those  towns  are  stationed, 

'  continue  to  form  the  northern '  bank   of  that 

branch  of  the  river.    We  sailed  along  the  main 

current,    which   flows,    after  this  separation, 

through  a  very  flat  and  marshy  country.    The  TumuiL 

only  objects  interrupting  the  uniformity  of  the 

landscape  are  those  antient  sepulchres  alluded 

to  in  the  passage  cited  from  Rubruquis*.    We 


(8)  See  p.  400. 
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CHAP,  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  remarkable  groupe 
of  them,  consisting  of  five  tombs,  mudi  larger 
than  any  of  the  others  near  the  river;  these 
have  always  borne  the  appellation  of  The  Five 
Brothers.  They  are  upon  the  European  side. 
If  Ptolemy's  position  of  the  Jlexion  of  the  TancSs 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  site  of  that  remark* 
able  deviation  of  the  river  which  is  called  the 
**  Dead  Danaetz/"  these  tombs  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actual  monuments  alluded  to  by 
himS  under  the  name  of  the  Altars  of  Alex- 
ander. The  fi^fio)^  or  jiltars  of  the  Greeks^ 
were  called  AUaria  by  the  Romans^  ab  akUudine^ 
from  their  being  raised  high  above  the  ground*. 
In  low  flat  countries,  where  there  were  nei- 
ther mountains  nor  hills,  they  raised  artificial 
ascents  for  their  altars;  But  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  as  upon 
altars;,  and,  consistently  with  this  practice, 
Alexander  paid  his  vows,  and  performed  rites, 
upon  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  of  Afox*,  when 
he  invaded  Asia,  and  landed  upon  the  Plain  of 
T^oy;  anointing  with  perfumes  the  Sr^Xoi 
placed  upon  them,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age.      The  same    geographer  places   the 


( 1)  'T«^  )k  ^  'EniXTPO<»HN  rm  Tmt^Ut  wwmfm  Xi^wmrm  <7  vt  *AX4iSN 
V«v  BXIMOI.    Piokm,  Geogr.  lib,  iii.  e.  5. 

(8)  "  Altaria  ab  altitudine  dicU  sunt,  qu6d  Antiqoi  dib  saperis  m 
wUficiia  k  terrft  exaltatii    iaera    faciebant."      Sext.  Pomp^  AH  dir 
Ferh.  Migmficatiatu^ 
'  (3)  Diodor.  Sic.  Ub.  xvii.    See  abo  Chandkr'tf  lUiim,  p.  70. 
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Altaus  of  GiESAR  yet  nearer  to  the  position  of  chap. 
these  tombs.    To  one  or  other  of  them  they  vrill  «     y  ' 
probably  hereafter  be  referred.    In  the  mean 
time,   mitil  we  have  better  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  its  antiquities,  we  must  leave 
their  real  history  undecided. 

Among  the  various  tribes  dwelling  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Don  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rastofy  the  Tahtars  are  the  most  numerous. 
Many  absurd  reports  were  in  circulation  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  venturing  among  them.  At 
Rastof,  in  particular,  we  heard  some  fearful  tales 
of  robbers,  and  of  the  banditti  of  the  steppes;  but 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  such  stories 
were  without  foundation. 

The  long-expected  view  of  jizof  at  last  pre-  VoKtnm 
sented  itself  before  our  eyes,  making  a  conspi-  a  amo/. 
cuous  and  considerable  appearance,  and  some- 
what corresponding  with  the  false  ideas  we  had 
entertained  of  its  importance.  Its  imaginary 
consequence,  however,  as  a  fortress,  vanished 
the  moment  we  arrived;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  or  insignificant.  The  figure  it 
has  made  in  the  wars  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  has  given  it  a  place  in  our  maps  and 
gazetteers;  although  the  meanest  hamlet  of 
Kamchaika  might  dispute  with  it   a  title  t» 
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CHAP,  notice.  A  handful  of  troops,  uded  only  by  their 
v^^y— ,/  bayonets,  might  take  possession  of  it  at  any 
time,  llie  garrison  consists  of  a  few  wom-ont 
Russian  invalids.  The  works,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  are  abandoned  to  decay,  and  they 
are  situate  below  the  village;  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack,  there  are  several  heights 
which  would  command  them.  The  village  itself 
stands  upon  a  high  ridge,  and  upon  its  lower 
extremity  is  situate  the  fortress.  From  the 
heights  we  had  a  view  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Don  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  ^  and  plainly  discerned 
the  town  of  Taganrog,  across  the  water.  The 
mines  of  the  fortress  have  been  described  as 
very  extensive,  and  considerable  excavations 
might  be  observed  under  the  whole  of  the  ram- 
parts ;  but  no  use  is  now  made  of  them,  and 
indeed  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  ignorant 
for  what  purpose  many  of  them  were  originally 
designed.  All  that  remains  of  the  Turkish  for- 
tification is  a  part  of  a  wall,  now  a  mere  ruin. 
The.  inhabitants  shewed  to  us  an  old  rampart 
raised  by  Pbter  the  Great,  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  as  it  was  used  by  him  when 
he  besieged  the  place. 

citjof  It   has    been  generally  supposed    tha,t  tiie 

^r A  W  A  Iff  _ 

antient  city  of  Tawns  existed  either.upon  the  site, 
of  Azof  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity :  we  were 
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.  particular  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  site  of  chap. 
ity  both  amoag  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and 
.the  other  inhabitants..  We  also  made  such 
research  as  the  time  allowed  us  would  permit; 
but  npt  a  trace,  of  any  former  city  could,  be  dis- 
covered, neither  had  there,  ever  been  observed, 
as  a  vestige,,  any  of  those  remains  which  infal- 
libly indicate  the  cities  of  the  Greeks.  Of  these, 
broken  pottery,  as  the  mgst  usual,  owing  to,  its 
incorruptible  nature,  almost  always  serves  to 
point  out  the  locality  of  Grecian  cities,  even 
when  medals  and  other  marks  of  their  topogra^- 
phy  have  not  been  foimd.  It  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  if  the  Greeks  ever  built  a  city  upon 
this  branch  of  the  Don,  it  must  have  stood  near 
to  its  banks,  and  not  at  any  distance  from  the 
water.  But  the  site  of  ^zof  is  the  only  spot 
near  the  river  where.it  has  been  possible  to. 
build.  The  rest  is  all  a  swamp,  even  the  reeds 
jof  which  are  annually  inundated.  To  the  east, 
the  south,  and  the  south-east,  the  interior  of  the 
country  exhibits  a  parched  and  barren  desert : 
the  rest  is  all  on^  vast  morass,  consisting  of 
deep  fens  and  water.  If,  then,  upon  the  piore 
elevated  soil,  which  affords  a  foundation  to  the 
fortress  and  to  the  present  village  of  jizofi 
such  a  dity^as  Tandis  once  stood,  the  immense 
excavations  carried  on  by  the  modems,  fronj; 
time  to  time«  in  the  formation,  and  the  repjtratioi>> 
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CHAP,  and  the  destruction  of  the  citadel,  must  have 
vi  I  -v  f  brought    to    light    some    relic   of   antiquity ; 
either  medals,  or  weapons,  or  vases,  or  sepul* 
chres:  yet,  in  no  instance,  has  there  ever  been 
observed  a  single  vestige  or  remnant  of  any 
former  settlement,  except  the  citadel  originally 
founded  by  the  TSjtrks.    Some  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers, who  were  well  informed  concerning  every 
thing  that  had  happened  here  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  among  others  the  Com* 
mdndarUy  declared  that  nothing  had  ever  been 
found  of  this  description ;  and  maintained,  that 
in  iJl  the  country  about  the  place  there  was  no 
mark  of  the  existence  of   any  former    city. 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  some  coins  were  dis- 
covered upon  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  far- 
ther westward ;  but  the  characters  upon  these 
coins  were  described  to  us  as  Indian,  or  Chinese: 
probably  they  were  TcAiarian,  or  Turkish.    If 
P^ubia    there  ever  did  exist  such  a  city  as  TancXs,  we 
of  the  City  might  cxpcct  to  find  the  traces  of  it  at  the 
*'  extremity  of  that  northern  embouchure  of  the 


Don  which  was  before  mentioned,  as 
the  very  name  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  city,  in 
the  a{^ellation  Tdanaets,  Danaeiz.  This  channel 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  exploring.  Perhaps 
some  fature  traveller  will  meet  with  more 
success  in  the  inquiry;  and  to  further  it,  we 
have  afforded  him  a  clue,  in  our  Map  of  tiie 
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Mouths  of  the  River.    The  place  to  which  we    chap. 

XIV. 

would  particularly  direct  his  attention  is  now  v  ^y■M,; 
called  Sinovka;   but  he  will  in  vain  look  for 
Sinovka,  or  even  for  this  branch  of  the  river, 
in  any  of  the  maps  which  were  before  pub- 
lished. 


The  inhabitants  of  uizof  amount  to  a  small  comstioii 
number,  including  the  garrison.     There  are  not  a^*^*'^' 
more  than  fifty  houses  in  the  whole  settlement.  ^'^' 
The  officers  quartered  there  complained,  and 
with  reason,   of    their  solitary  and  secluded 
state  of  life.     Exiled  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  because  avoided  even  by 
the  tribes  around  them,  and  without  a  single 

comfort  to   render  human  existence  support- 
able, the  joy  our  arrival  diffused  may  be  easily 

imagined.  "  Englishmen^  said  the  old  Com- 
mandant ,  as  he  approached  the  shore,  to  wel- 
come our  arrival,  "  are  the  only  travellers  who 
would  come  to  Azof^  if  it  could  be  avoided^* 
Nothing  could  be  more  insupportable,  however, 
than  the  manner  of  their  hospitality.  No  other 
amusement  was  devised,  but  that  of  drinking, 
shouting,  and  dancing.  Some  symptoms,  at  the 
same  time,  of  using  compulsory  measures  to 
prevent  our  departure,  were  manifested.  Half 
a  century  might  pass,  during  all  which  period 

VOL.  I.  2  E 
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CHAP,    the  inhabitants  of  Awf  would  sec   no  feces 
^   ■»» ■  i  except  those  of  their  own    garrison;    conse- 
quently, the  most  trivial  novelties  were  regarded 
with  transport,  and  the  coming   of  strangers 
was  <;onsidered  as  an  event  of  more  than  usual 
importance.    We  found  them  lost  in  indolence 
and  wretchedness,  badly  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  destitute  even  of  wholesome  water. 
The  suspicious  inquiries,  and  the  insidious  arti- 
fices, commonly  practised  by  Rumam  in  their 
reception   of  foreigners,    were  .for    once  laid 
aside :  but  in  their  place  were  substituted  bois- 
terous greetings,    and  the  most   troublesome 
importunities.      Our   appearance  at  this  time 
was  certainly  rather  calculated  to  excite   cu- 
riosity.   We  had  not  less  than  four  large  bobacs^ 
living  constantly  in  the  carriage,  whose  ravages 
were  visibly  displayed  in  all  parts  of  its  lining ; 
for  there  is  hardly  any  thing   these  animals 
will  not  endeavour  to  devour.    Our  interpre- 
ter, a  Greek,  the  sallowest  of  his  race,  wore 
•  a  strange  dress,  in  which  the  various  habits  of 
Russians,   of  Cossacks,   of  Taktars^   and   of  the 
people  of  his  own  country,    were   singularly 
blended.  Our  wardrobe,  scarcely  less  remark- 
able, betrayed  evident  marks  of  the  casualties 


.  (1)  See  pp.  395->3$8. 


Vi 
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and  the  disasters  incident  to  a  long  journey:  chap. 
We  had,  besides,  several  large  books  filled  with 
plants  for  our  herbary,  some  minerals,  a  few 
stuffed  birds  and  quadrupeds,  boxes  of  insects^ 
thermometers,  pots,  kettles,  half  a  cheese,  and 
a  vinegar  cask.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
seemed  to  be  more  astonished  and  amused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bobacs  than  by  any  thing 
else ;  and  the  bobacs,  participating  equal  sur- 
prise upon  seeing  them,  sounded  their  loud  and 
shrill  whistle  whenever  they  approached.  A 
concert  and  supper  were  prepared  for  us  in  the 
evening;  and  a  veteran  officer.  General  Pekin^ 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  was  brought  in  a 
chair  to  see  the  two  Englishmen.  He  had  been 
celebrated  both  in  the  Prussian  and  the  Russian 
service,  and  now  lived  upon  a  pension  at  jiwf. 
This,  venerable  soldier  expressed  himself  so 
much  rejoiced  at  seeing  us,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
years  and  infirmities,  making  one  of  the  officers 
stand  up  with  him,  he  insisted  upon  exhibiting 
the  Russian  national  dance. 

The  contrast,  before  made*,  between  a  Cossack 
and  a  Russian  appeared  very  striking  in  this 
voyage  down  the  river  from  Axay  to  Azof.    In 


(3)  See  p.  385. 
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CHAP,  ^e  course  of  a  single  day,  we  had  break- 
v,»y.i^  fasted  with  one  people,  and'  were  compelled  to 
sup  with  another ; — compelled,  because  the  con- 
sequences of  refusing  such  invitations  are  very 
serious  in  this  country,  especially  if  these  in* 
vitations  are  made  by  petty  officers  of  the 
Russian  army;  who  have  always  the  power, 
and  generally  had  the  inclination,  when  we 
visited  Russia,  to  embarrass  and  impede  an 
English  traveller.  The  distance  between  the 
two  places  does  not  exceed  forty-five  versts. 
We  had  left  the  Cossacks  with  sorrow,  and  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  politeness  and  the  liberal 
hospitality  we  had  experienced :  the  very  sight 
of  a  Russian,  under  such  impressions,  it  may 
be  conceived,  was  doubly  revolting  to  us.  Let 
Opinion  thc  Reader  then  imagine  what  our  feelings  were, 
of  the  cb«.  when,  as  we  landed  at  jizof,  an  impertinent 
young  Russian  officer,  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
demanded  the  motive  which  could  have  induced 
us  to  venture  among  a  people  so  ferocious  as 
the  Cossacks.  Instead  of  gratifying  his  curiosity, 
we  ventured  to  question  him;  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  ever  visited  them.  "  Never  T 
said  he :  *'  we  consider  them  as  so  many  wild 
beasts.  It  is  true,  they  are  rich;  but  God 
alone  knows  what  they  do  with  their  money,  or 
how  they  obtain  it :  we  never  see  any  of  it." 
We  could  only  refrain  from  replying  with  some 
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indignation :  "  You  shall  hear  how  they  obtain  ^^^* 
it ;  and  what  they  do  with  it ;  and  why  you  v^,^y^■^/ 
never  see  any  of  it.  They  are  industrious  mer- 
chants, and  derive  wealth  by  conunerce:  they 
are  good  husbands  and  fathers,  providing  for 
their  families,  and  educating  their  children: 
and  you  never  see  all  this,  because,  as  you  con- 
fess, you  never  visit  them/' 

We  succeeded,  with  great  difficulty,  in  ob-  Departure 
taining  leave  to  quit  the  place  the  following  day. 
General  Pekin  lent  us  his  assistance ;  and  it  was 
owing  chiefly  to  his  interest  that  twenty  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  attend  by  day-break,  and  to 
assist  in  towing  the  boat  against  the  current ; 
as  it  was  necessary  to  re-ascend  a  part  of  the 
river,  and  to  proceed  towards  the  sea  by  one  of 
the  mouths  through  which  the  Don  disembogues 
itself,  nearer  to  Taganrog  than  that  branch  of  it 
upon  which  jizof  is  situate.  We  took  leave  of 
our  boisterous  entertainers  soon  after  midnight, 
most  of  whom  were  by  this  time  more  than 
**  half  seas  over  r  and,  in  order  to  secure  our 
retreat,  we  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
boat.  It  was  still  dark,  and  dreadfully  tem- 
pestuous.. A  thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the 
wind  blew  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  As 
we  passed  the  sentinels,  to  go  towards  the 
river,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  disclosed  to  us. 
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CHAP,  at  intervals,  our  carriage  tossed  about  in  the 
boat,  as  if  in  a  gale  at  sea.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  getting  on  board;  and  presently 
such  a  deluge  of  rain  ensued,  that  we  were  glad 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  bobacs,  whose  natural 
sonmolency  was  not  proof  against  such  violent 
concussions,  and  who  were  thrusting  their  noses 
between  the  blinds  of  the  windows.  We  never 
experienced  such  a  tempest.  During  all  the 
rest  of  the  night,  the  water  seemed  to  descend 
as  from  a  cataract,  beating  through  the  very 
roof. of  the  carriage,  and  entering  by  every 
crevice.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  rain  ceased 
to  fall :  but  the  wind  continued  as  before.  Our 
servant  arrived  from  the  fortress,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  mustering  the  soldiers.  We  encou- 
raged them  by  liberal  offers;  and  soon  after- 
wards we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that, 
although  our  boat  s  motion  was  hardly  progres- 
sive against  the  imited  force  of  wind  and  tide, 
we  were  actually  leaving  ^zqf. 

.  After  a  long  and  very  obstinate  struck, 
during  which  our  boatmen  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, we  at  last  reached  that  branch  of  the 
river  along  which  we  were  to  steer  with  the 
tide  towards  the  sea.  It  is  called  the  Kalancha. 
Here  we  rewarded  and  dismissed  our  assistants 
from  the  garrison,  hoisted  our  canvas,   and. 
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falling  very  rapidly  down  the  current,  sailed   chap. 

•  W  1.  V  XIV 

into  the  Palus  Mjeotis.  The  mouths  of  the 
Don  are  thirteen  m  number.  In  other  respects* 
this  river,  by  its  shallows  and  islets,  its  perio- 
dical inimdations,  its  rapidity  and  rolling  eddies, 
perturbed  by  slime  and  mud^  its  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  bears,  as  was  before  re- 
marked, a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  part  of  the  Sea  of 
^zo/*  maintain  that  its  waters  annually  diminish. 
A  remarkable  phsenomenon  occurs  during  vio-  Remark* 
lent  east  winds :  the  sea  retires  in  so  singular  a  nomenor 
manner,  that  the  people  of  Taganrog  are  able  to 
effect  a  passage  upon  dry  land  to  the  opposite 
coast,  a  distance  of  twenty  versis^:  but  when 
the  wind  changes,  and  this  it  sometimes  does 
very  suddenly,  the  waters  return  with  such 
rapidity  to  their  wonted  bed,  that  many  lives 
are  lost*.     In  this  manner,  also,  small  vessels 


(l)  Rath«r  less  than  fourteen  miles. 

(3)  Similar  changes  are  effected  by  winds  towards  the  northern  part* 
of  the  Red  Sea:  and  the  author,  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  had 
anuled  himself  of  the  fact,  in  the  first  edition,  to  explain  the  passage 
of  the  ItraeHUs  in  their  escape  from,  Egffpt.  The  allusion  excited  a 
considerable  degree  of  clamour :  some  stupid  bigots  maintained  that 
the  reconciliation  of  this  event  to  mUureU  causes  amounted  to  a  denial 
of  the  truth  of  sacred  history ;  as  if  the  mUraeuhut  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  his  chosen  people,  and  in  the  overthrow  of  their 
ponuars,  were  not  as  awfully  manifested  in  "  dwidmg  the  ¥faiers"  by 
**  the  mnd  tmd  ihe^UormJulfiUmg  his  word"  as  by  any  other  means  of 
•ttpematnral  power.  To  hold  an  argument,  however,  with  such  bigots, 
would  be  to  as  little  purpose  as  to  reason  with  T\trki  in  matters  of 

religion : 
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^xivT*  are  stranded'.  We  saw  the  wrecks  of  two, 
which  had  cast  anchor  in  good  soundings  near 
the  coast,  but  were  unexpectedly  swamped 
upon  the  sands.  The  east  wind  often  sets  in 
with  great  vehemence,  and  continues  for  several 
weeks.  They  have  also  frequent  gales  from  the 
west ;  but  very  rarely  a  wind  due  north ;  and 
hardly  ever  an  instance  occurs  of  its  blowing 
from  the  south.  This  last  circumstance  has 
been  attributed  to  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Cau- 
casus, intercepting  the  winds  from  that  quarter. 
The  sea  is  so  shallow  near  Taganrog^  that  ships 
performing  quarantine  lie  o£f  at  a  distance  of 


religion  x  the  Note  was  therefore  withdrawn ;  although  the  plain  text 
of  Exodtu  fully  states  (chap.  liv.Sl.)  that  "  the  Lokd  caused  tbb 

0BA  TO  OO  BACK  BY  A  8TKONO  BAST-WIND,  AND  MADB  THB  SEA  DRf  AAND, 
ANDTHB  WATERS  WBRB  DIVIDED:  AND  TBB  CHILDREN  OF  IsRABL  WENT 
INTO  THB  MIDST  OF  THB  SEA  UPON  THE  DRY  GROUND.'* 

(l)  **  The  mercbandixe  brought  from  Voronets  conies  down  to 
Rastoff  in  barks  which  will  not  bear  the  sea,  but  are  broken  up  there. 
Their  cargoes  are  again  embarked  in  lighters,  which  convey  them  to 
Taganrog,  and  to  the  ships  in  the  road.  As  the  wind  changes  to  the 
cast,  and  the  water  grows  shallower,  they  get  farther  and  farther  oat 
Co  sea,  and  are  often  obliged  to  sail  without  having  completed  tiieir 
cargo.  This  singular  kind  of  monsoon  takes  place  almost  every  year, 
after  Midsummer.  The  Governor  said,  it  seldom  failed.  Storms  are 
not  uncommon ;  and  the  navigation  is  considered  as  veiy  unsafe,  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  shoals,  and  the  want  of  shelter." 

Heber'M  MS,  Jmmml. 

Mr.  Heber^s  orthography,  in  the  names  of  places,  has  been  followed, 
whenever  an  extract  is  given  from  his  Journal ;  the  author  not  deeming 
it  lawAil  to  subject  so  accurate  a  writer  to  any  rules  whidi  he  nay 
have  laid  dowa  for  himself,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  he  has  not  always 
adhered. 
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fifteen  versts* ;  and  vessels,  drawing  from  eight  chap. 


to  ten  feet  of  water^  cannot  approach  nearer  to  ^ 
the  town  to  take  in  their  freightage. 

The  elevated  situation  on  which  Taganrog  is  ArrWai  at 
built  rendered  it  visible  to  us  from  the  moment  ^*^^^' 
we  entered  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, began  to  fail ;  and  it  was  night  before  we 
reached  the  shore.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
came,  down  upon  our  arrival ;  and  being  after- 
wards provided  with  a  tolerable  set  of  apart- 
ments, we  resolved  to  remain  here  for  a  few 
days,  that  we  might  prepare  our  journey  through 
Kvban  Tahiary. 

(9)  Ten  miles. 


A  DRAUGHT  of  the  Intended  Com- 
mnnketion  to  be  mede  bet  wen  the 
EUXINEtad  the  CASPIAN  SEAS. 


CHAP.  XV. 


EUROPEAN  AND  ASIATIC  SHORES  OF  THE  SEA 

OF  AZOF. 

TBgsnrog^^  Commerce,  external  and  internal — Canal  of 
Communication  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea — 
Marriage  Ceremony  of  the  Cahmcks^^  Consecrated 
Ensigns  of  the  Cahnuck  Law  ^^  Difference  between 
their  Sacred  and  Vtdgar  fVritings — Sarmacand — Fa- 
rious  Inhabitants  of  Taganrog — Antiquities —  Voyage 
across  the  Sea  of  Azof^^Chumburskaia'^Margari^ 
tovskaia. 

Taganrog  is  situate  upon  the  cliflF  of  a  very 
lofty  promontory,  commanding   an  extensive 

Taganrog, 
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prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  all  the  Euro-  ^^v^' 
pean  coast,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Don.  Azof 
itself  is  visible,  in  fair  weather,  from  the  heights 
of  the  citadel.  At  present,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants does  not  exceed  five  thousand.  The 
water,  as  in  the  Don,  is  very  unwholesome 
when  the  winds  carry  oflF  the  salt  water ;  but 
.when  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea,  it  is  more 
salutary.  The  foundation  of  a  town,  intended 
for  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in  a  place  liable 
to  insuperable  disadvantages,  was  not  one  of  the 
wisest  plans  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  water 
here  is  so  shallow,  that  no  haven  could  possi- 
bly have  been  constructed,  unless  by  forming 
canals  at  an  expense  bey(Hid  all  calculation. 
The  ships  now  performing  quarantine  lie  off  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles;  and  all  vessels, 
drawing  from  eight  to  ten  feet  water,  cannot 
approach  nearer  to  the  town  than  fifteen  t;^^^. 
Taganrog  formerly  contained  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  capitula- 
tion made  with  the  Turks,  the  original  city  was 
entirely  rased.  Its  revival  may  be  referred  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Armenian  colony  at 
Nakhtshivan.  At  present,  all  the  best  houses  are 
in  its  suburbs.  The  citadel  contains  a  misera- 
ble village,  full  of  ruins ;  exhibiting,  at  the  same 
time,  traces  of  considerable  works,  now  aban- 
doned.    The  inhabitants  entertain  hopes  that 
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CHAP,    the  Emperor  will  visit  and  inspect  the  {dace, 

■     /   -  and  that  it  will  then  become  a  town  of  the  first 

importance  in  the  empire.     There  is  not  any 

situation  in  the  SaiUh  of  Russia  more  favonrable 

for  commerce,   were  it  not  for  the   want  of 

Commerce  water.     Ships  from  the  Black  Sea  find  here,  in 

cKternal  ^  •■  j  /• 

and  inter-  rcadiness  for  embarkation,  all  the  produce  of 
Siberia,  with  the  caviare,  and  other  commodities 
of  Astrachan;  whereas  at  Chersan  and  Odessa 
they  have  to  wait  for  lading  after  their  arrivaL 
But  it  is  only  during  three  months  in  the  year 
that  commerce  can  be  carried  on  at  Tag€ntrQg. 
In  Winter,  the  sea  is  frozen,  so  that  the  sledges 
pass  upon  the  ice  to  Azof.  During  the  short 
season  of  their  commerce,  the  rent  of  a  single 
warehouse  upon  the  shore  is  estimated  at  four 
himdred  roubles.  As  soon  as  the  first  ships 
make  their  appearance  from  the  Black  Sea,  the 
waggons  from  the  interior  begin  to  arrive^   The 


(l)  '^  From  Koyember  to  March  the  sea  is  froteD,  and  naiigatioii 
seldom  safe  earlier  than  April.  As  soon  as  the  ioe  is  suppoacd  to  bavt 
passed,  a  small  vessel  is  sent  from  Ta^annif  to  Kertch  (in  the  Cri- 
mea),  and  vice  vend.  After  this  si^al,  the  navigation  conunenees« 
From  April  to  Midsummer  a  south*west  wind  prevails  veiy  stcadHy, 
which  greatly  increases  the  depth  of  water,  and  favours  the  arrival  of 
vessels.  About  Midsummer  the  water  is  generally  deepest,  and  the 
sea  crowded  with  small  vessels.  The  harbour  admits  but  few.  Vctseb 
may  then  lie  tolerably  near  the  shore ;  at  other  times,  shipe  of  two 
hundred  tons  are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  sea,  fifteen  veists  (tea 
miles)  from  the  shore.  In  autumn,  the  Sea  of  Axof  is  often  no  moie 
than  fourteen  feet  at  its  greatest  depth.    From  T«ganrog  to  Asof  is  a 

shoal, 
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vessels  undergo  a  quarantine :  during  all  which    chap, 
time  the  caravans  continue  to  increase ;   and  ^    ^  '   * 
before  the  end  of  the  quarantine,  not  less  than 
six  thousand  waggons  occupy  all   the  plains 
below  the  town.  Of  this  number,  three  thousand 
arrive  annually  from  the  Ukraine. 

Taganrog  has  three  fairs  in  the  year:  the 
first  upon  the  first  of  May ;  the  second,  and  the 
principal  fair,  upon  the  tenth  of  jiugust;  and 
the  third  upon  the  eighteenth  of  November. 
The  quantity  of  fishes  taken  in  the  Sea  of  Azof 
is  truly  astonishing ;   they  are  sent,  in  a  dried 


thoal,  or  continuation  of  shoals^  with  hardly  seven  feet  water,  and  in 
some  places  only  five.  The  number  of  vessels  is  ^nerally  from  six  to 
seven  hundred.  Of  these,  about  one*  hundred  and  fifty^  or  two  hun- 
dred, are  small  craft,  from  Trebixond  and  Sinope,  which  bring  nardek, 
a  marmalade  of  ^apes,  and  heekmitt,  a  sirup  made  from  various 
fruits  by  boilinc^  them  with  honey.  Raisins  of  the  sun  are  also  brouj^ht 
in  great  quantities.  All  these  are  used  in  the  distilleries.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  vineyards,  by  the  late  hard  winters,  the  beekmm 
has  become  more  necessary.  The  spirit  thus  produced  is  sold  all  over 
the  empire  as  French  brandy.  The  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  bring 
chiefly  wine  of  a  very  poor  sort,  which  is  also  used  in  tbe  distilleries. 
Of  these  Greeks,  about  one  third  cany  the  Russian  flag ;  but,  as  our 
friend  D—  said,  (a  merchant  who  resided  here,)  '  Mauvau  Ruue, 
MawaiM  Pamlltn*  They  are  of  very  bad  character,  and  very  poor. 
Any  Greek  who  would  purchase  a  house  and  land,  became  at  once  a 
Russian  siA)|ect,  and  eigoyed  their  protection.  The  real  Russian 
traders  are  very  few.  Tbe  European  traders  were,  Italian,  Ragusan, 
Austrian,  and  Dalmatian;  aiid  in  1805,  a  few  French,  but  under  English 
colours,  and  with  Maltese  creWs.'  These  bring  French  wines,  and 
German  and  English  cloth.    They  carry  back  fish  and  iron." 

Heher*s  MS.  JoutTUil. 
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CHAP,    state,  over  all  the  South  of  Russia'.    Frnit  is 

XV. 

brought  from  Turkey ;  such  as  figs,  raisins,  and 
oranges  :  also  Greek  wine  from  the  Archipelago^ 
with  inceiise,  coflFee,  silk,  shawls,  tobacco,  and 
precious  stones.  Copper  comes  to  them  from 
Trebisondy  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality :  it  is 
all  sent  to  Moscow.  Among  the  principal  ex- 
ports, are,  caviare,  butter,  leather,  tallow,  com, 
fur,  canvas,  rigging,  linen,  wool,  hemp,  and 
iron :  of  this  last  article  above  a  million  pauds* 
were  exported  during  the  year  of  our  visit  to 
the  place.  Their  canvas  is  very  bad.  The 
copper  of  Siberia  is  not  brought  to  Taganrog, 
as  Moscow  receives  the  whole  produce  of  the 
Siberian  mines.  Yet  the  greatest  advantage  the 
town  enjoys,  is,  in  being  the  depository  of 
Siberian  productions.  From  Orenburg  they  re- 
ceive tallow,  fur,  and  iron :  these,  with  the 
caviare  of  Astrachany  have  only  the  short  pas- 
sage by  land  intervening  between  Zaritzin  on  the 
Volga,  and  the  Don ;  a  distance  of  forty  English 


(l)  **ln  winter  the  {greatest  fishery  is  carried  on.  Holes  are  made 
in  the  ice,  at  small  distances;  and  the  net  passed  under  from  each  of 
these  to  the  next  in  succession,  by  means  of  a  pole,  until  a  lar^  tract 
is  inclosed.  Christmas  is  consequently  as  busy  a  time  as  Midsummer, 
and  a  mild  winter  is  ruinoua^  Heber*t  MS,  JmamdL 

(S)  A  jiMMf  equals  thirty-six  pounds  of  English  weight;  but  some 
writers,  among  others  the.  translator  of  PaJOoMU  Trwdt  ikanmg\  the 
Satiik  of  Rutsia,  &c.  state  it  as  equal  to  forty. 
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miles ^  where  Peter  the  Great  projected  the    ^^v^' 
canal  which  it  was  Paul's  intention  to  have  com-  ^    '■»■  — ^ 
pleted.    A  draught  of  the  intended  communi-  canaior 
cation  between  the  Etuvine  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  c«tio"b^" 
by  means  of  this  canal,  was  first  published  by  S^"a|f * 
Perry  the  English  engineer,  who  was  employed  •"^  ^^^^ 
by  Peter  for  the  undertaking*.  A  part  of  Perry* s 
Narrative,  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Government  towards  himself,  is  very  interest- 
ing, because  it  betrays  the  false  glare  around 
the  greatest  sovereign  that  Russia  ever  knew. 
Peter  the  Great  shuffling  with  his  engineer,  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  few  roubles,  is  a  faith- 
ful archetype  of  all  the  Tsars,  Tsarinas,  Princes, 
and  Nobles  of  the  empire ;  many  of  whom  would 
not   scruple   to    defraud    their    own  valet    de 
chambre :  having  the  meanness  of  their  heroine 
Dashkof,  who,  after  losing  thirty  roubles  to  Segur 
at  cards,  sent  him  thirty  of  the  Royal  Academy's 


(s)  The  canal  of  commimi  cation  between  the  Votga  and  the  Dm, 
according  to  Peny,  (p.  S.)  would  have  been  140  vents,  because  it  would 
have  followed  the  course  of  two  other  small  rivers ;  the  Lavla,  which 
falls  into  the  Den,  and  the  Qimitkmka,  which  falls  into  the  f^elga : 
but  the  section  for  the  canal  would  not  much  exceed  two  miles. 
"  Upon  them  tmaU  rwert,"  says  Perty,  '*  shdces  were  to  he  placed,  te 
make  them  namgahlei  and  a  eatuU  o/near/imr  Russian  mUes  (equal  to 
Si  miles  EngHsk)  to  he  eat  threugh  the  dry  land,  where  the  send  rivers 
came  nearest  together"  A  work  like  this  t««uld  not  lon^  be  in  agiti^* 
tion  in  England. 

(4)  See  the  f^'ignette  to  this  Chapter ;  also  Perry^s  State  ^Russia, 
LoDd.  1716. 
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almanacs,  by  way  of  payment*.   The  Human 
people  cannot  be  duly  appreciated,  excepting 
by  those  who  have  not  only  actually  resided 
among  them,  but  who  have  seen  them  when 
they  are  removed  from  intercourse  with  civi- 
lized nations,  and  when  they  appear  divested 
of  that  external  varnish  which  is  so  forcibly 
alluded  to  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Fasa,  in  the  Extract  annexed  to  a  former 
page  of  this  volume*.    Perry  hardly  expected 
to  meet  with  credit,  when  he  gave  his  humble 
representation  of  the  hardship  he   sustained, 
inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  integrity  of  so  lofty 
an  individual;    but  further  acquaintance  with 
the  country  has  long  reconciled  his  simple  nar- 
rative to  all  our  notions  of  the  people*.    An 
Englishman  will  probably  pause  before  he  con- 
tracts for  employment  with  any  future  Potentate 


(1)  See  Memmrs  tftkt  Qmri  of  Ptienlmrg,  ly  Segwr,  ToLli.pL.  X». 
It  WM  Segur  himself  to  whom  this  happened. 

(9)  Page  386. 

(S)  "  lo  the  mean  time,  his  lordship  {.Afriuan^  the  Lord^Ckamker' 
hnn^  opon  his  return  to  Moscow,  informed  me  that  be  had  orders 
from  the  Csar  to  pmf  me  my  arrears,  and  he  gave  directions  to  his 
deputy  to  bring  in  the  account  of  what  was  due  to  me ;  ao  that  / 
tkeughi  myself  nam  eureofmy  memejf :  but  the  ne&t  time  I  waited  upon 
his  lordship,  in  discourse  he  told  me,  that  his  Majesty  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  affisirs  of  the  army  in  Poland,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  a  long 
time  before  he  would  come  again  to  Moscow,  and  haye  leisure  to  go 
and  Tiew  the  place,  and  to  give  hb  orders,  &c.  and  jvlranm/^if  asked  me, 
fifMai  f  would  do  with  m^lf  m  the  m^m  ime.^  Perry's  StaU  of 
Hvssia^p.  19.    Lond.  1716. 
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of  Russia.  !  The  canal  has  never  been  accom-    ^^v^' 
plished,  neither :  is  it  likely  to  be  so,  without  v*i-y— ^ 
the  aid  of  foreign  engineers;    and   these  the 
Russian  Government  may  find  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing. 

The  Calmucks  form  large  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taganrog.   Their  camps  were 
numerous  at  the  time  of  our  visit :  both  Calmuck 
men  and  women   were  seen    galloping  their 
horses     through    the    stteets    of    the    town, 
or   lounging   in   the  public   places.     Calmuck 
women   ride  better  than  the  men.      A  male 
Calmuck  on  horseback  looks  as  if  he  was  intoxi- 
cated,   and   likely  to   fall   off    every  instant, 
although  he  never  loses  his'  seat :  but  the  women 
sit  with  more  ease,  and  ride  with  extraordinary 
skfll.    The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  Mamage 
Calmucks  is  performed  on  horseback.  '  A  girl  is  or^toc^ 
first  moimted,  who  rides  off  in  full  speed.    Her  ""**"*'• 
lover  pursues : .  if  he  overtake  her^  she  becomes 
his  wife,  and  the  marriage   is  consummated 
upon  the  spot :  after  this  she  returns  with  him  ; . 
to  his  tent.    But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ^ 

woman  does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person  by 
i^hom  she  is'  pursued :  in  this  case  she  will  not 
suffer  him  to  overtake  her.  We  were  assured 
that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Calmuck  girl  being 
thus  caught,  unless  she  have  a  partiality  for  her 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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•CHAP,  pursuer.  If  she  disliki  him;  die  rides,  to  use 
Wiv"^  tibi^  language  of  English  sportsnisi,  '^  rieek  at 
nothing/'  until  she  has  completely  eflfeeted  her 
escape,  or  until  the  pursuer's  horse  becomes 
exhausted,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  retum,  and 
to  be  afterwards  chased  by  some  more-&V0ared 
admirer. 

We  visited  one  of  their  largest  camps,  near 
the  town.  The  earth  aU  around  their  tents  wi» 
covered  with  the  mutilated  carcases  of  dead 
rats,  cats,  dogs,  smites,  and  bobaes:  the  limbs  of 
horses  were  placed  upon  upright  st^es, 'drying 
in  the  sun.  Their  dogs  are  fierce  aAd  nume* 
rous.  A  dreadful  storm  had'h^^pened  dtidng 
the  preceding  night:  we  found  the'  ChimUcii 
in  considerable  distress,  owing  to  (he  haV6e  tiie 
tempest  had  made  am<Hig  their  tents  t  soxike^f 
these  it  had  unroo£6d,  and  overdnrowB^  otheis. 
Their  High  Priest,  in  a  yelhw  dirty*  Tobe>  wbs 
walking  about  to  maintain  order.  To  each  tent 
^2^,1^^  was  affixed  a  small  flag^staff,  with  an  ensign  of 
?'****o^'e  ^"1^*  linen,  contaming,  in  sacred  charaeterBi 
caimuck  the  written  law  of  the  Calmucks.  By  means  of 
an  interpreter,  who  accompanied  us  tipoii  I3m 
occasion,  we  were  told  that  such  banners  w%re 
always  erected  in  times  of  general  calamity^  as 
preventions  of  theft,  and  of  mtrasoti  vpon  each 
other's  property.    Many  of  the  banners  which 
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yre  examined  were  torn;  and  others  were  so     ^xv.^" 
much  effaced  by  use,  that  we  could  only  discern 
some  of  the  written  characters;  yet  all  of  them 
were   sufficiently   entire  to  convince  us  that 
they  were  manuscripts,  beautifully  written  upon 
coloured  linen.    It  was  therefore  highly  desir- 
able to  procure  one  of  these  interesting  docu- 
ments ;  and  we  ultimately  succeeded :  but  the 
acquisition  was  made  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty.   At  first  they  would  not  suffer  us  even 
to  touch  them:  being  told,  however,  that  we 
wene  strangers  in  the  land,  that  we  came  from 
very  distant  western  countries,  and  that  we 
were  not  subjects  of  Russia^  they  entered  into 
consultation  with  each  other :  the  result  of  this 
was  an  assurance  on  their  part,  that  if  we  would 
pay  the  Priest  for  the  trouble  of  transcribing, 
a  facrsimile  of  one  of  the  banncirs  then  used  in 
Ihe  camp  should  be  brought  to  our  lodgings  in 
Taganrog.    This  manuscript,  fairly  written  upon 
ftciuiet  linen,  was  accordingly  brought,  in  a 
very  solemn  embassy,  and  with  many  curious 
fonns  oi  presentation,  by  a  party  of  the  elder 
Calmucks,  headed  by  their  Priestf  the  whole 
party  being  in  their  best  dresses.  We  had  been 
absent ;  and,  upon  our  return,  we  found  these 
Btrange-looking  people  sitting  upon  the  bare 
earth,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house  where  we 
lodged.    As  we  drew  near,  the  Priesi,  in  a  kind 

2  F  2 
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f^AP    of  yellow  fcocky  made  akog  speecii.    Hie  sub- 
^-1  »■■»  tance  of  this  was  to  inform  us,  that  their  law, - 
esteemed  sacre(|>  had  never  been  bef<»re  suf- 
fered to  pass  from<  their  hands ;  but  as  they 
had  been  assured  that  we  were,  great  prinees, 
who  travelled  to   see  the  world,  and  gather 
instruction  for  our  own  people,  they  had.ven- 
tared  to  consign  the  consecrated  code  to  our 
use.    They  moreover  desired  us  to  observe, 
that  the  character,  in  which  it  was  written,  was 
also  sacred :    on   this    account  they .  had  also 
brought  a  specimen  of  the  vulgar  character  in 
b^tw^^  daily  use  among  them.   Their  jocreti  characters, 
their  Fa/,    like  thosc .  of  Europcaus,   read  from   left  to 

gar  And  Stf 

cred  wii'  nghty  and  are  of  the  highest  antiquity:  these 
are  used  in  all  writings  concerning  the  Cdmuci 
law.  The  vulgar  characters,  such  as  tfaey  use 
in  their  correspondence  and  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  are  read  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  they  are  placed  in  columns.  We 
have  used  every  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  since 
our  return  to  England,  to  get  this  curious 
manuscript  translated :  neither  has  it  been  yet 
satis&ctorily  decided  in  what  language  it  is 
written?.  A  gentleman  of  Taganrog^  Mr.  Kwa- 
lensky,  from  whom  we  experienced  many  other 

(l)  The  Author  has  been  iDforroed,  since  the  publication  of  the  fint 
Edition,  that  it  is  SanerU.  The  original  is  now  deposited  in  the 
BodieUm  Library  at  Orftrd, 


eand» 
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actd  of  kindness,  was  our  interpreter  upon  this 
occasion.  He  spoke  die  Calmuck  language  with 
great  fluency,  and  said  it  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  acquire.  It  is  frequently  used  in  Jistra- 
chcmy  and  throughout  all  the  territorry  of  Boc^^riz, 
whose  inhabitants  are  principally  Calmueks.  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  who  had 
traversed  those  remote  -  and  almost  impene- 
trable regions.  When  we  qiiestioned  them  with 
regard  to  '  Sarmacand,  :  its  once  celebrated  sarmm- 
capital,  7  they  described  it  as  possessing  the 
remasBs  ctf  former  magnificence.  Perhaps  it  also 
contains  many  curious  manuscripts ;  as  the 
Cahnucks  arei  so  well  rersed  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  ,  hold  certain  of  their  manuscripts  •  even 
in  religious  veneration.  Like  all  other  Oriental 
natioins,  they  preserve  many  traditions  re- 
specting Alexander.  These  remarks,  in  addition 
to  former  observations,  contain  all  the  informa- 
tion we  are  able  to  afford  concerning  this  re- 
markable people,  the  Hippophagi  of  Pliny  and 
of  the  more  antient  historians.  Theirnumber 
in  the  /Sumon  empire  has  diminished  since  the 
estabUshment  of  provincial  govemnients  and 
the  division  of  lands,  owing  to  their  being  more 
eonfined  to  limited  situations*.  Frequent  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  are  daily  making, 
to  induce  them  to  form  a  regular  settlement ; 


«**■ 


(3)  1^  Palku*t  Travek  io  Ruuia,  vol.  I.  p.  1 15. 
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but,  like  all  wandering  tribea,  particularly  Lcp- 
landers  and  Gipsies,  they  are  so  much  accuBtomed 
to  an  uncontrolled  and  vagrant  life,  that  no- 
thing but  extreme  indigence  can  compel  them 
to  cultivate  land,  and  to  reside  in  any  fixed 
habitation. 

The  country  near  Taganrog  is  a  continnation 
of  those  steppes  which  have  been  so  often  de* 
scribed,  and  which  afford  pasture  to  several 
thousand  cattle.  It  abounds  with  swarms  of 
the  Uttle  quadrupeds  before  mentioned,  unde^ 
the  name  of  suslic.  Near  to  the  town  are  small 
plantations  of  trees,  ai|d  particularly  some  fine 
oaks :  these  the  late  Commandant  planted,  and 
they  flourish  with  otfier  large  trees  near  the 
shore.  We  also  observed  crab-trees,  and  the 
plant  firom  which  the  Spanish  liquorice^  is 
obtained,  in  full  bloom :  the  root  of  this  was  full 
of  juice,  and  had  a  very  high  flavour.  The 
inhabitants  of  Taganrog  avoid  planting  trees 
close  to  their  dwellings,  on  account  of  the 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  which  would  thereby 
l>e  harboured, 

The  diversity  of  nations  observable  in  the 
various  inhabitants  of  Taganrog  is  altogether 
without  example.    Every  street  resembles  a 

(])  G^csfrrkixa  glabra. 
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loasquerade.    We  counted,  at  one  time,  the  in-    chap. 
dividuals  of  fifteen  different  countries  assembled  -_  ,r    ■' 
togetiier ;  and  they  were  not  more  remarkable  J^^^ 
in  the  exhibition  of  their  various  costume,  than  ^S^nro^. 
for  the  harmony  and  friendship  which  prevailed 
among  them.    No  one  seemed  to  regard  the 
other  as  a  stranger.    In  their  associations  and 
intermarriages,  each  individual  preserves  his 
mode  of  dress,  and  exercises  his  nde  of  worship^ 
without  making  the  smallest  sacrifice  to  eti- 
quette (by  any  alteration  in  his  national  habits), 
or  giving  the  slightest  offence  to  the  parties  with 
whom  he  is  connected.    Even  the  common  dis- 
putes and  petty  quarrels,  which  are  so  firequent 
in  the  markets  of  large  commercial  towns,  ap- 
peared to  be  unknown  among  the  motley  tribes 
which  peopled  this  place ;  yet  Bd^el  itself  could 
hardly  have  witnessed  a  greater  variety  of  Ian. 
guages.    The  fifteen  nations,  whose  representa- 
tives we  observed  simultaneously  assembled, 
may  be  thus  enumerated : 

1.  Russians,  9.  French, 

2.  Greeks,  10.  English, 

3.  Armenians,  11.  Turks, 

4.  NagayTahtars*  {Hamaxohii),  12.  Italians, 

6.  Calmucks  {Hippophagi),  13.  Malo-Russians, 

6.  Cossacks,  14.  Prussians, 

7*  Germans,  15.  Hungarians. 
8,  Poles, 

(8)  ''  The  Nagay  Ttrtan  begin  to  the  weH  of  Marinopol :  tfacy 
cuItivaUagooddeia«f«0n,7«i  tbeydiilike  bfctii  at  wm  irtidt  ti 

lood. 
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CHAP.  If  the  coiamerce  of  Taganng  should  experience 
any  coasiderable  increase,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude^  from  the  present  view  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  almost  every  nation  ap<m  earth  will 
have  its  agent  there. 

;  The  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from  the  com? 
fierce  carried  oh  by  the  Antient  Greeks  in  the 
^uxine  and  in  the  Palus  Mieolis,  bring  the  tra- 
Aatiqai-  yeiler-  SO  hear  to  what  may  be  deemed  classic 
land,  that,  an  inquiry  after  antiquities  ought  not 
to  be  neglected.  We  did  not  hear,  however, 
of  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  Tumuli  abound 
in  all  the  steppes;  and  in  working  the  cliffiB  for 
the  establishment  of  a  magazine  or  store-house, 
where  one  of  those  tumuli  had  been  raised,  in  a 
loose  sandy  soil, .  they  had  found  an  ar^ed 
vault,  shaped  like  an  oven,  constructed  of  very 
large  square  bricks,  and  paved,  in  a  style  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  with  the  same 
materials.  If  any  thing  were  discovered  by  the 
workmen,  who  made  this  excavation,  it  was 
concealed ;  for  they  pretended  that  its  contents 
were  unobserved  or  disregarded.     In  all  proba- 

food.  Thry  extend  from  Marinopol  to  Perecop,  along  the  coast  of  tlie 
Sea  of  Zaba^che.  Their  tents  diifer  from  those  of  the  C  almackt,  as, 
beini^  more  clumsy  and  never  taken  to  pieces,  they  are  carried  abont 
on  cars.  This  usa^  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
Seythian  population.  The  Na^y  tribes  train  their  camels  to  the 
yoke,  for  which  they  are  ill  quaUAM,  and  which  practice  is  unkoowa 
wnonp  aU  the  Mogid  tribes  in  Asia."    Htber's  MS.  JtmmL 
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bility,  something  of  value  was  removed  from  the  ^^y  ^' 
sepulchre ;  as  will  appear  by  the  description 
hareafler  given  of  a  similar  tomb,  opened  upon 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Such 
vaulted  sepulchres  seem  to  render  trivial  the 
notions  recently  entertained  and  published  re- 
specting the  antiquity  of  archesi  The  ttmuli  in 
which  such  appearances  have  been  discovered 
cannpt  be  considered  as  of  later  date  than  the 
age  of  Alexander ;  and  perhaps  they  are  much 
more  antient. 

"  •     ■  ■  • 

News  arrived,  before  we  left  Taganrog,  that 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  'TcHERNOMo&sKi,  inhabiting  Kttban  Tah^ 
iary,  had  crossed  file  river  Kuban  with  a  consi<* 
derable  reinforcement  under  General  DrashovitZf 
a  Sclavanian  .officer  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
had  made  war  upon  the  Circassians,  in  order  Ut 
he  revenged  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained 
in  consiequence .  of  the  continual  incursions  of 
that,  people  in  their  territory.  We  had  long 
beQn  desirous  to  traverse  the  Deserts' of  the 
Kuban,  with  a  view  to  reach  the  districts  at  the 
foot  of  Caucasus,  and,  if  possible,  to  gratify 
our  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  Circassians  in 
their  own  country.  A  favourable  opportunity 
seemed  now  to  present  itself;  but  even  the 
Don  Cossacks  had  cautioned  us  against  their 
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brethren  of  the  Kmbm,  whom  they  described  as 


XV, 

a  lawleu  set  of  banditti;  and  our  friends  in 
TQg€mrog  considered  the  undertaking  to  be 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Yet  the  experience 
which  bad  so  often  taught  us  that  rumoured 
perils  vanish  when  they  are  approached,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  exploring  an  unknown 
tract  of  land,  encouraged  us  to  make  the  un- 
^9^i^  dertaking.  In  the  evening  of  the  third  of  /a^, 
stdffjMtf.  having  placed  our  carriage  on  board  a  wretched 
flat-bottomed  vessel,  more  shaped  like  a  saucer 
than  a  boat,  we  ventured  among  the  waves  and 
the  shallows  of  the  &a  qfuizqf.  The  first  part 
of  our  voyage  was  as  pleasant  and  as  teanquil 
as  we  could  wish  it  to  be;  but  having^  sailed 
through  all  the  Turkish  flleet  of  merchant  shqps 
in  quarantine,  as  night  came  on,  a  gale  oom- 
menced  with  considerable  violence.  Our  little 
boat»  heavily  laden,  with  an  enormous  sail 
which  was  very  ill  managed,  seemed  to  be  all 
at  once  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea.  The  direction 
given  to  us  had  been,  to  steer  south-east  by 
east.  The  only  person  on  board  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  navigation,  was  a  J^Waci 
refugee  at  the  helm,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
been  a  sailor:  this  man  held  the  guidance  of 
our  vessel.  By  mere  accident  we  noticed  the 
Polar  Star ;  and  its  bearing  proved  that  we  were 
out  of  our  course.    Upon  this  our  helmsman' 
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was^asked,  if  he  had  not  a  compass.  *'  Oh  yes,  chaa 
&  ^e^  good  one^"  he  replied :  but,  instead  of 
usmg  it,  he  had  kept  it  safe  locked  in  the  diest 
upon  which  he  sat.  The  compass  being  pro* 
duced,  it  appeared  that  we  were  going  due 
south ;  and  to  prove  the  ignorance  of  mariners 
in  these  waters,  who  are  all  of  them  coasters, 
it  may  only  be  mentioned,  that  our  pilot, 
alarmed  by  his  mistake,  continued  to  turn  the 
box  containing  the  C(»npass,  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  needle  correspond  with  his  wishes. 
Finding  that  'all  was  wrong,  an  instantaneous 
and  fearful  confusion  ensued.  We  let  go  the 
mainsail,  and  made  an  endeavour  to  lower  it; 
but  the  rigging  became  hampered,  and  the  gale, 
fast  increasing,  bore  the  gunnel  down;  at  the 
same  time,  the  carriage  rolling  nearly  over  the 
lee  side,  we  shipped  as  inuch  water  as  we  could 
barely  sustain  without  sinking.  Our  first  efforts 
were  to  secure  the  carriage  from  another  roUi 
With  all  our  force  exerted,  we  held  the  wheels, 
while  our  terrified  boatmen,  half  out  of  theic 
senses,  were  running  ovdr  and  against  each 
other.  Veteran  officers  in  the  British  navy  have 
often  declared,  that  they  encounter  more  real 
danger  in  what  is  called  boating,  than  in  doubling 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  during  the  heaviest 
gales  of  wind :  perhaps  not  one  of  them  in  subH 
a  situation  wauld  have  deemed  it  possible  to 
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save  our  lives*  We  at  last,  however,  succeeded 
in  getting  out  a  couple  of  anchors ;  and  having 
lowered  and  lashed  the  carriage,  so  as  to  secure 
it  from  any  violent  motion,  passed  the  night  in 
a  state  of  extreme  anxiety  and  terror.  •  As  the 
morning  broke,  we  discerned  the  AsiaHc  coast 
towards  the  south;  but  the  gale  continuing,  we 
could  not  raise  our  anchors  before  nocAi ;'  when, 
again  getting  under  weigh,  we  sailed  with  more 
moderate  weather  to  jhe  promontory  of  CAttm- 
burskaia,  in  Asia;  where  we  landed  our  carriaige. 

(fiumbur^  The  village  of  Chumturskaia  consists  of  a  few 
'*'"'''  piiserable  sheds,  whose  tensmte  .were  busied 
hauling  their  nets,  when  we  arriyed.  So  prodi- 
gious yras  the  drau^t  of  fishes , made  at  every 
haul,  that  the  waggons  stationed  with  oxen  to 
carry  off  the  produce  of  the  fishery  were  inade- 
quate to  its  removal.  A  single  haul  was  some- 
times sufficient  to  fill  two  or  three  of  those  wag- 
gons. The  fishes  thus  taken  were  c<mveyed  to 
a  place  for  preparing  them,  belonging  to  the 
owners  of  the  land :  here,  being  first  salted, 
they  were  exposecl  for  drying  in  the  sun.  .  The 
variety  caught  was  very  gr<eat  .  We  saw  thpm 
draw  out  Prussian  csirp,  pike,  sturgeon,  ster- 
let, a  sort  of  large  bream,  fish  resembling 
perch,  but  of  very  considerable  size,  and. those 
immense  crawfish  before  imentioned.  The-^stifire 
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at  diis  place  was  covered  with  fine  gravel,  com- 
posed  of  shells  and  sand.  Swarms  of  toads 
and  small  serpents  were  crawling  or  running 
towards  the  sea ;  the  water,  although  unwhole- 
some, being  so  little  impregnated  with  salt, 
that  these  animals  live  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
use  it  for  drinking  as  well  as  for  culinary  par- 
poses.  '         . 

•  » 

Prdceeding  towards  the  interior,  the  view  is 
bounded  by  steppes,  as  upon  the  European  side» 
covered  with  tall  luxuriant  plants.  "  No  lan- 
guage,^ says  HvmboU  \  "  can  express  the  emo- 
tion which  a  naturalist  feels,  when  he  touches 
for  the  first  time  a  land  that  is  not  European. 
The  attention  is  fixed  on  so  great  a  number  of 
objects,  that  he  can  scarcely  define  the  impres- 
sion he  receives.  At  every  step  he  thinks 
he  discovers  some  new  production;  and  in 
this  tumultuous  state  of  mind  he  does,  not 
recollect  those  which  are  most  common  in  our 
collections  .  of  Natural  History."  These  re- 
marks are  so  strictly  applicable  to  our  first  feel- 
ings and  observations  upon  landing  in  Asia. 
tiiat  we  cannot  avoid  this  insertion.  A  variety 
of  new  objects  seemed  immediately  to  present 
themselves  to  our  notice ;  beetles  of  a  gigantic 


(1)  **HumboW$  PenoDAl  Narra^ve,"  Vol.  I.  p.  88.     Lond.  18M. 
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size,  locusts,  various-coloured  insects,  and 
large  green  lizards,  some  of  which  were  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Having  brought  a  letter  to  a 
Greek  gentleman,  whose  commercial  specula- 
tions, particularly  in  the  fishery,  had  induced 
him  to  fix  his  residence  in  this  country,  .we 
found  him  at  Margariiovskaia,  another  snudt 
village,  four  miles  from  Chumburskeda ;.  and 
caused  our  carriage  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
house*  He  was  settled, in  a  small  colony  of  his 
own  countrymen,  the  neatness  of  whose  cot- 
tages plainly  disting^shed  them  from  a9  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  ''  I  have 
retired  to  this  place/'  said  he,  *'  to  be  somewhat 
removed  from  the  shore ;  as  the  natives  ^loog 
the  coast  are  not  to  be  trusted."  He  gave  us 
a  supper  of  rice,  milk,  and  pancakes,  according 
to  the  custom  of  his  nation;  and  we  should 
have  felt  comfortaUe  in  his  Utile  dwelUngji .  hail 
it  not  been  for  the  revolting  appearance  of  toads 
crawUng  upon  the  floor.  Reptiles,  vermin^  bad 
air,  bad  water,  and  bad  people,  are  among  the 
plagues  of  Oriental  territories;  but  the  smalt 
district  we  traversed  in  this  part  of  Asju>  from 
the  Maiaks  of  the  Dofi  to  those  of  the  Kubm, 
may  vie  in  natural  horrors  with  any  other  we 
have  since  seen.  The  roads  at  this  season  of 
the  year  (JulyJ  were  however  excellent,  and 
the  post  was  very  well  supplied. 


^r^ 
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Paob  11,  line  16.  *^A  mast  tnteresting  and  remarltahU 
pluBnommw"^ — The  tame  i^pearance  has  been  nnce  ^b* 
•enred  near  Cambridge^  as  numerous  witnesses  can  testify^ 
•nd  precisely  under  similar  meteorological  circumstances.. 
The  stars  were,  if  possible,  even  more  perfect  in  their  forms 
dian  at  Petersburg.  TtuM  happened  Jan.  16,  at  half-past  teil 
jL»u.  diHing'tfie  year  of  the  publication  of  this  Volame*  As 
flfloount  of  it  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Chr^mde. 

P.  26,  L  8,  9.  ''  Brought  with  them  the  pictures  of  the 
S(unts**'2 — Broniovius,  in  his  account  of  the  city  of  Cher* 
sonesus,  has  aiferded  historical  evidence  of  the  fact.  <'  Ex 
fife  m^nasterk  duos  portas  certs  Cerinthii,  •  *  • .  e^  Imagines 

insigniores Kioviam  deportaensse.'*     Martini  BraniovU 

Tartaria.  L,  Bat.  1630.  The  words  Imagines  insigniores  can 
soaly  apply  to  pictures :  the  Greek  Church  admitted  idols  of 
no  other  form. 

P.  l$5.  Note  (1.)  **  It  was  founded,  according  /o  Augustine, 
in  1653,  during  the  reign  q/*  Alexis."]]*— The  discordant  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  of  the  age  of  this  bell  are 
owing  to  a  circumstance  I  neglected  to  notice :  it  has  been 
more  than  once  founded.  The  first  cast  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  Bom  Oudenrfy  and  injured  by  a  fire.  The  Empress 
Ankx,  in  17879  caused  it  to  be  re-founded,  with  considerable 
augmentation  of  metal,  when  it  was  again  damaged  by  fire« 
This  explains  the  cause  of  the  different  statements  made, 
concerning  its  weight  and  age,  by  different  authors;  and 
accounts  for  the  figure  of  the  EiApress  Anke  Ivanovma  upon 
its  exterior  surfaee.- 
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P.  199,  last  line  of  text :  "  A  distmciiom  of  diakeir^^ 
According  to  the  classification  of  the  Sclaveahy  ScUteaser,  pvfr* 
served  in  the  Notes  to  Siorcfi's  Tableau  de  laRuisie,  iom.LpABp 
that  people  admit  of  a  seven-fold  division ;  they  were  either 
Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Vmidians,  Illyrians,  Hungarians^ 
or  Turks.  Perhaps  I  may  some  day  be  permitted  to  diacoss 
the  intetesting  subject  of  the  origin  of  diese  and  other  nationfy 
where  its  introduction  will  be  less  extraneous.  The  three  great 
progenitors,  the  Taktar,  the  Arab,  and  the  Goih\  have  trans- 
mitted to  their  progeny  the  clearest  and  most  decisive  marks 
of  the  sources  whence  they  were  derived.  It  is  singular,  that, 
from  their  opposite  and  devious  track,  the  descendants  sf 
those  fiunilies  have  all  found  their  way  to  Europe.  The  Gtim, 
established  by  right  of  long  possession,  were  found  concen- 
tered as  a  nucleus,  wheA  the  Sclavi  and  tlie  Moors,  by  the 
most  remote  and  unconnected  operations,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  borders. 

P.  S39,  1.  22.  '*  li  bore  then,  as  ii  does  now,  ike  nmme  of 
Danaetz.*']] — Observations  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  compilers  of  the  account  of  Muscmnf, 
published  in  Hollandy  at  the  Elzevir  Press,  in  1630 ;  as  a|^ 
pears  by  the  following  passage :  '^  Est  ei  alter  TanaTs  Mino^ 
qui  in  Siberiensi  Ducatu  oriens  (unde  Dunecz  Severdd  vocatar) 
supra  Axoph  in  Tanaim  Magnum  descendk.*"  Descript  Mus- 
cotfice,  p.  8.  L.  Bat.  ex  Off.  Elzev.  1630. 

p.  348,  1. 21 .  *'  The  name  Axay  is  a  Tahtar  ward:*'}^Tbe 
initial  of  this  word  is  properly  a  diphthong,  common  in  Swedaiy 


(1)  By  Gotht,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  meui  the 
vho  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  East;  but  the  more  anticoc 
dc5icendants  of  the  Geta,  who,  crossing  the  DardaneUi't,  peopled  Thnu, 
And  were  the  origin,  not  only  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  but  of  the  Greeks .« 

.     "  In  paucis  remanent  Graite  Testigia  lingtue  : 

Hast  quoquc  j»m  Gelico  barbara  facta  sooo.'* 

Chid.  Trts!.  i».  ▼•  Eie^.  VII. 
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eunnstbiig  of  A,  wiHi  O  pteci^  d>dr^  it.  Mi".  Heber  t)uiref<m 
witatorif  i«idi  liM»  A  fthnply.  (Sde  iVb/e  to  p.  S4^,)  Its  ^rpno- 
Idgy  nfly  be  IbHAd  In  thd  EtopoUa,  or  Atopolis,  of  Pfolemy. 


.  P.  386,  Note  (1).  *'  ^/  /A«  ^iwic  q/"  making  this  extract;* 
&C.;]— In  the  Morning  Post  of  the  6th  of  March  1810,  the 
following  extract  was  given  of  a  private  letter  from  Abo,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  respecting  the  atrocities  committed  thg^e 
by  the  Russians;  bearing  date  Feb.  6th,  of  the  same  year. 

e 

Extract  of  a  Private  Letter  from  Abo,  the  Capital  of  Finland, 

Sth  ultimo. 

^'  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  communicate  to  you 
an  account  of  the  perpetration  of  atrocities,  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  memorable  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew*^  day  at  Paris, 
by  the  Russian  troops,  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fated 
country.  In  violation  of  an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
for  the  transfer  of  Finland  to  Russia,  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  be  drafted,  or  rather  impressed, 
into  the  Emperor's  service.  The  despotic  mandate  was  in 
general  obeyed ;  and  considerable  levies  were  procured,  before 
their  destination  was  known  to  be  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
to  fight  against  the  Turks.  In  the  province  of  Savolax  the 
alarm  became  general ;  and  the  people,  conceiving  that  they 
were  exempt  firom  service  for  a  limited  time,  ventured  to 
remonstrate  against  what  they  considered  as  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty.  Count  Tolesky,  the  Governor  of  Finland,  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made  in  the  most  respectful  and  sub- 
missive terms,  invited  the  inhabitants,  by  proclamation,  to 
repair  on  Sunday  last  to  their  respective  churches,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  artifice  had  the  desired 
eifect.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  widely  scattered,  and  dilHcuIt 
to  be  got  at  in  detail,  were  collected  in  a  focus ;  and  while  in 

VOL.  f.  2  o 
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attdiKitf  ezpectatiimfivtheprofoedactof  grace,  anduDcon^ 
•ciouf  of  the  unpendingdingeritliey  weresaddenly  surroiiDded 
by  bands  of  soldien,  who,  regardlesB  of  the  aanctify  of  tbe 
place,  and  deaf  to  the  ▼oice  of  humanity,  dn^ged  the  flower 
of  the  young  men  froni  the  altan  of  thdr  God,  from,  the 
bosoms  of  their  parents,  and  the  enjojrment  of  all  ihat  wu 
moat  dear  to  them  in  life;  and  moreover  butchered,  wilboat 
any  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  those  that  atten^ited, 
by  intercession  or  force,  to  soften  the  hearts  or  avert  the 
deadly  weapons  of  their  remoneless  assassins.  IntliepanriRS 
where  those  atrocities  were  peipetrated,  no  less  dian  700 
unofifeKding  and  defenceless  individuals  have  fidlen  victans  ta 
the  relentleps  fuiy  of  monsters  in  a  human  forau** 


s. 
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No.  I; 

X  HE  following  document  is  inserted  to  prove 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  during  a  period  when 
England  was  not  at  war  with  Russia,  two  EngUsk 
Gentlemen,  accredited  by  their  Government^ 
and  bearing  with  them  recommendatory  letters 
from  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  were 
detained  prisoners  in  that  coimtry,  contrary  to 
the  laws  observed  between  civilized  nations* . 

It  is  an  answer,  from  the  Governor  of  Moscow, 
to  their  petition  for  a  passport  to  return  to 
England;  aft«r  every  application  to  the  Emperor, 
by  means  of  their  Minister  at  Petersburg,  had 
failed  of  effect;  given  verbally  and  literally. 

"  Le  Comte  Sohijcof  est  mortifi^  quil  ne  peut 
pas  contenter  Messieurs  Cripps  et  Clarke,  en 
leurs  procurant  la  permission  de  sortir  hors  des 
fronti^res,  par  la  raison  que  9a  ne  depend  que 
de  Sa  Maibst^  l'Empb&bur  mime.  Ce  qui  con- 
ceme  I'envoi  de  la  lettre  au  Ministre  ^'Angleterre 

2g2. 
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k  Petersbourg,  ces  Messieurs  la  peuvent  faire 
remettre  par  la  poste,  et  elle  sera  rendue  en 
toute  surety." 

'  TRANSLATION. 

"  Count  Soltijcof  is  concerned  that  he  cannot 
gratify  Messrs.  Cripps  and  Clarke  in  obtaining 
permission  for  them  to  pass  the  frontiers,  since 
that  depends  solely  on  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 
As  to  the  conveyance  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Engiish  Minister  at  Peteriburg,  those  Gen- 
tkoien  may  send  it  by  the  po9t,  WBtd  ik  will  be 
delivered  iw  perfi^t  safety." 

» 

As  ^  CQBusu^at  upoa  this  curious  commimjca- 
tion^  it  may  foe  necessary  to  add,  conceming  tbe 
pretended  security  of  letters  entrusted  to  the 
post  in  Russia,  that  few  of  them  ever  reached 
tbeir  destination:  they  were  aU  <^peiied  and 
read  by  the  police;  and  often  destroyed,  or  sent 
back  to  their  authors.  We  had,  at  that  tim^ 
no  other  means  of  intercourse  with  our  Mimster, 
than  by  sending  a  messenger  the  whole  vny 
from  Moscow  to  Petersburg;  a  distance  nearly 
9qxwl  to  five  hundred  miles ;  and  it  was  in  this 
manni^r  we  ol)tained  his  instructions  for  attempt* 
ing.  m.  escape  by  the  southern  firontier. 
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No.  H. 

■«    •      *    •      — • 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THB 

KEl'ORt  made  hy  a  dOAtlD  of  RUdftUH  &K6tN££M 

INTSBNAL  NAVIGATION  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  present  water  communication  between,  the  TheCaoais 

'  of  Vvshficw 

Folga  and  the  Baltic,  having  the  Canals  of.  voio^ok, 
Vyshney  Fbloshok  for  its  point  of  separation  and 
reservoir,  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1 7 1 1 . 
One  part  of  the  reservoirs,  sluices,  &c.  at  this 
place,  serves  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Tveret;  and  the  other,  to  render  the  passage  of 
the  craft,  over  the  Borovitshy  Falls  (in  the  Mstci), 
less  dangerous.  This  part  of  Inland  Navigation 
is  brought  to  all  the  state  of  perfection  it  is 
capable  of;  except  finishing  the  Cut  from  Plliev- 
sly,  for  an  extraordinary  supply  of  water,  in  riueviky 
time  of  drought,  out  of  the  Lake  Felia.  This  ^^*^' 
Canal  was  begun  in  1779,  but  soon  abandoned. 
In  1797,  the  work  was  again  resumed.  In 
1 798,  an  extraordinary  drought  prevailed,  and  ex- 
hausted the  reservoirs  of  Fyshney  Fbloshok  to  that 
degree,  that  the  vessels  bound  to  St,  Petersburg 
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were   in  danger   of  being  totally  stopped'; 
which  circumstance  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  absolute  necessity  to  complete  this  Cut 
fifom  the  Lake  FeHa.    But,  as  the  sole  object 
of  this  undertaking  was  the  mere  supply  of 
water  to  Fyskney  Foloshoh,  after  leaving  of  which 
the  barks  were  exposed  to  new  danger,  in  pass- 
ing the  Cataracts  ofBoravksiy,  and  in  navigating 
the  Lake  Ilmen  (which  not  only  subjects  them  to 
loss  of  time  in  watching  for  favourable  weather, 
but  to  imminent  risk  of  the  total  loss  of  capital, 
and  many  lives,  from  the  natural  turbulency  of 
this  water),  the  merchants  frequenting  this  track 
voluntarily  proposed  paying  a  toll  of  ten  raviles 
for  each  vessel,  to  make  a  passage  practicable 
round  the  Ilmen  leading  from  the  Msia  direct  to 
the  Volchof.    The  plan  was  adopted,  on  exami- 
nation, in  1775;  but  the  work  not  begun  till 
^ow^fo-     1797,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Noyogo- 
CmmL       rodsky  Canal*.    In  1800,  the  spring  caravan, 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  water,  usuaDy 
prevalent  at  that  season,  effected  a  passage 
through  this  canal  with  ease,  though  not  yet 


(1 )  To  eitricate  the  canTMis,  eott  90|000  fwNif. 

(2)  For  tiiU  purpose,  18,000  rvidtUi  were 

(3)  950,000  rMiMer  wert  Msipied  for  tUtwoA.  Tbet^t  coOcctod, 
produced  50,000  rwiJbkt ;  and  the  whole  sum  of  300,000  r^Met  \% 
already  expended. 


J 
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perfectly  finished.    Its  completian  was  to  be  in 

1802. 

The  Canals  of  Fyskney  Fbloshoh  (forming,  as 
before  mentioned,  the  chief  pomt  of  separation, 
on  which  depends  the  whole  communication) 
being  the  mere  work  of  art,  are  liable  to  acci- 
dent, from  many  natural  causes.  The  destruction  . 
of  a  dam,  sluice,  or  other  work  of  like  conse- 
^uence,  netwithstandii^  all  human  foresight  or 
precaution,  may  put  an  entire  stop,  at  least  for 
a  time,  both  to  the  conveyance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  articles  of  trade  to  the  capital.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  circumstance,  this  track  of 
navigation  requires  annually  an  unmeasurable 
quantity  of  wood,  for  the  construction  of  vessels, 
which  can  never  return  home  for  future  use  (the 
Borovitsky  Cataracts  rendering  it  an  absolute 
impossibility);  consequently  the  forests  will  be 
exhausted,  and,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  this 
communication  will  decline  of  itself,  and,  finally, 
be  totally  abandoned,  for  want  of  building  mate- 
rials. These  inconveniences  were  observed  by 
.  Peter  the  Great  :  at  the  very  1>egiBniBg,  he  took 
measures  to  find  other  means  of  communication^ 
and,  after  a  survey,  had  resolved  on  the  junction 
of  the  Rivers  Kofgia  and  Fkegra.  His  demise 
put  a  stop  to .  the  execution  of  this  project  at 
thdit  timet  it  was  however  resumed  in  1785, 
.and,  on  ^  f!\irther  survey,  adopted  on  the  same 
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priocipfea.    ThB  exos^aijre   drought  in  1799 
convinced  Count    Sivers,    then    chief   of  this 
departnumt,  of  the  utility  of  this  work,  the 
reservoirs   of   Vyshney  Foloshok  being  totally 
drained ;  he  procured  an  order  from  the  Sove«> 
reign  for  the  purpose;    and  the  canal,  now 
MarienOfy  called  the  Mariensky,   was   begun  to  be  dag 
between  the  Kofgia  and  Fitegra.     The  first, 
excepting  a  few  places  which  require  being 
cleared  a  little,  is  at  all  seasons  pretty  navigable, 
and  a  canal  of  about  six  versts  is  to  unite  it  with 
the  Fitegra.    This  canal  is  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  Uie  Malco  Lake  (Malc^eroJ,  through 
which  it  takes  its  course ;  and  the  reservoir  is 
to  have  an  additional  supply  by  a  Cut  6rom  the 
great  Kofgia  Lake.     This  canal  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  twelve  sluices,  seven  of  winch  are 
to  serve  for  the  convoy  of  vessels  from  the 
Kolgia,  up  to  the  point  of  separation  in  the  Malco 
Lake:  the  other  five,  to  conduct  them  dawn  to  the 
Fiugra.     This  river  requires  infinitely  more 
labour  than  the  Kf^giay  to  be  made  navigaMe ; 
considerable  fiadls  require  nineteen  shiices,  to 
make  a  safe  passage  pmcticable ;  and  in  some 
places,  the  digging  of  circuitous  passages,  to 
shun  the  Falls,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  extend* 
ing  in  all  to  about  eight  hundred  fathoms  (of 
seven  feet  English).    The  whole  space  requiring 
labour,  the  canal  included,  comprehends  seveft- 
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teea  versts.  Hitherto  it  haB  been  successfully 
carried  on :  the  canal  is  finished ;  ten  versts  on 
the  Vitegra  cleared,  and  thirteen  sluices  com** 
pleted. 

In  1801,  the  canal  was  supplied  with  ease, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  communication 
rendered  navigable.  The  entire  completion 
of  the  whole,  including  the  time  necessary 
for  clearing  the  cataracts  in  the  Vitegra^  and 
improving  the  Kofgia,  it  is  computed,  will  be 
in  1805'. 

Independent  of  the  benefits  expected  firom 
this  canal,  in  avoiding  the  inconveniences  of 
that  of  Fyshney  Folos/iok,  it  is  expected  to  open 
another  track,  and  procure  a  new,  and  not  a 
very  circuitous  passage,  to  the  vessels  going 
from  the  Shehma  to  the  Volga.  The  caravan 
from  the  Lower  Volga  will  also  be  freed  from 
detention  in  waiting  for  high  water  at  Vyshney 
Voloshok  and  in  the  Msta  River,  by  which  the 
passage  through  the  former  will  be  rendered 
easier,  and  trade  have  a  greater  scope  for 
exertion  and  increase;  as  Vyshney  Voloshok,  in 
its  most  perfect  state,  cannot  admit  a  passage 
for  more  than  4000  barks  annually,  and  thereby 


(0  8,000,000  roubles  were  aMicpsed  for  Ihii  work;  and  in  1799 
and  1000,  500,000  f9MM  were  expended.  400,000  were  computed 
iier*cssary  for  1801. 
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impedes    commerce.      Still  greater   hene&ts 
would  accrue  from  the  Mariemhy  Canal,  if  the 
favonrite  plan  of  Peter  the  First  were  put  into 
execution ;  viz.  that  of  establidiing  a  commu- 
nication by  water   between  the  ports  of  Si. 
Ff«geet  for  Petersburg  and  jirchangel,  or  the  Balik  and  the 
^"^-  White  Seas.    In  1800,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
h^"^^^  its  practicability  was  examined  into,  and  found 
^^a.  feasible,  by  means  of  the  River  Shehma,  and 
and  Arch-   thc  lak^  KvJbenskoy .    The  proper  arrangements 
were  made,   and  the    Department   of  Water 
Communication  has  it  in  view  to  put  it  into 
execution  in  due  time.    Giving  this  advantage 
to  these  two  principal  ports  of  the  Emj^ire 
would  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  not  only  with 
regard  to  trade,  but  the  easy  means  of  supplying 
the  Admiralty  of  Su  Petersburg  vritfa  timber  for 
the  navy,    from  the  abundant  forests  of  the 
North  of  Russia.    There  are  other  inconveni- 
qiices  attending  the  navigation  through  Fyshnof 
TiM  Cirtm.    Fqloshjok ;  viz.  the  Cataracts  of  the  Fblchqf,  and 
RiTcr  Vol.  thp  Outlet  from  the  Ladoga  Canal   into  the 
to^n^      N^Oj  where  vessels  are  at  times  detained  ior 
****•        a  fortnight   by    contrary  winds'.      Measures 
were  taken  to  lessen  the  danger  of  the  Falls; 
and  proper  roads  or  tracks  for  towing  vessels 


(I)    For  c)cariD{^  the  cfttaraela*  118,000  rfnifet  w««  wSUm^ ;  «»! 
for  the  towing  road,  60^000  nubkii  niiMty  venUiJif  mbkik  are  doDC 
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against  tiie  stream,  for  the  return  of  thetni,  were 
ordered  to  be  made  in  1799.    To  facilitate  the 
passage  out  of  the  Ladoga  Canal  into  the  Neba, 
against  wind  and  weather,  a  new  outlet  was 
begun  to  be  made,  at  SchhsseWwrg^  the  saitiie 
year^      In   1798,    a  new   passage   was  also 
effected  at  Ladoga.    In  general,  the  Canal  of 
Ladoga,  through  length  of  time',  requires  an- 
nual and  important  repairs.    This  canal  is  now  ihesdskoif 
continued  from  the  Volchof  to  the  Sasy  Hiver, 
and  thence  called  the  SAskoy.    This  work  was 
entered  upon  in  1769,  and  three  versts  thereof 
finii^hed;   and  then  abandoned;   and  again  re- 
sumed in  1799s    Great  as  the  importance  of 
tiie  Ladoga  Canal  to  the  export  trade '  of  St. 
Peterghtrgy  that  of  the  Sdskoy  is  no  less  so,  in 
consideration  of  the  facility  of  conveying  the 
foreign  goods  imported  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
distributing  them  in  the  interior  of  the  couhtfy. 
The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is,  to  avoid  the 
Lake  of  Ladoga.    From  the  River  Sasy,  mer- 
chandize   is    conveyed,     through    the    River 
Tifenia,  to  the  city  of  the  same  name ;  a  land- 
carriage  of  ^  ninety  versts  brings  it  to  the  wharf 


(S)  The  new»  Outlets  out  of  the  Canal  of  Ladoga  are>  one  at  Schlut" 
tdbmrf,  and  another  at  the  town  of  Ladoga, 

(3)  The  Outlet  at  Sehiusselhurg  was   estiBiated  to  cost  117*000 
roubU$i  that  at  Ladoga,  74,000  rtmhin. 

(4)  S40,000  rrnMn  are  aisignea  for  this  canal. 
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of  Skmnia;  and  fix>m  tfaeoce,  by  the  fiverft 
TKogtulMJtia  and  Mahga,  it  ifi  conTeyed  to  tiie 
Folga,  which  supplies  all  the  adjacent  coontry. 
Fnnn  the  wharf  of  Somimkmf,  about  ^,000,000 
rmbki  in  value,  of  foreign  goods^  is  annually 
carried  into  the  interior.  The  deepening  of 
some  of  the  rivers  belonging  to  this  inland 
navigation  has  increased  this  branch  of  trade ; 
bat  the  considerable  land*carriage  between  the 
Somina  and  Tifin  greatly  impede  its  farther 
progress.  The  junction  of  these  two  last 
whar&,  by  water»  engaged  the  attention  of 
PxTER  THE  First  ;  and  proper  Measures  for  the 
discovery  of  the  most  eligible  means  were  taken 
by  Generals  Dedenef,  Resanoff  and  others^  in 
1765.  In  1800,  the  examinaticm  was  resumed, 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  wharfs  found  prac- 
ticable, by  a  canal  on  the  English  plan,  ad^ted 
to  the  navigation  of  such  vessels  a^  are  now  in 
use  on  the  rivers  Tifenka,  Sasy^  and  Samina.  The 
sluices  to  be  eonstructed  on  this  canal  are  to 
have  no  more  than  ten  and  twelve  feet  of 
breadth,  when  opened.  If  the  plan  of  those  of 
Vyshney  Fbhshok  were  to  be  followed,  they 
being  thirty-two  feet  wide,  a  sufficiency  of 
water  could  never  be  collected;  nor  does  the 
situation  of  the  place  admit  of  this  mode  of 
construction.  By  an  Imperial  ukase,  the  work 
was  to  begin  in  1802,  and  conclude  in  1804. 
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Vfhefk  the  Msfrieruh/t  Canal  was  begtin^  in  Prcject  for 
I799>  the  pifaotieability  of  a  circuitoiui  inlsoid  c3^'''' 
navigation^  reuad  the  Onega  and  Ladoga  Lakes,  ^^za^ 
ipTds  also  examined  iBt0,  to  avoid  passing  any  ^^^^ 
part  of  thettt:   tiie  first  by  means  of  the  rivers 
Svir  and  FitegrOf  the  laiter  through  the  Sasy  to 
*the  Svir.    This  laat  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
into  e^iceciition  in  1802,  and  its  chief  object  is 
to  fecititate  the  return  of  barks   homeward. 
The  ca^al  frcua  the  &uy  to  the  Svir  was  or«- 
>deredin  i8oa'. 

To  it^abe  a  communication  by  water,  between  i^eNorth- 

•^  era  Kathe* 

the  Caspian  and  White  Seas,  or  the  FolgaBnd  ri^ikoy 
the  NorUiem  Dvina  rivers,  wa»  in  agitati^m  in 
the  reign  of  Pster  the  Gbbat;  but  the  first 
survey  was  only  made  in  1785;  and,  a^  hardly 
any  natural  obstacle  was  found  to  oppose  the 
execution  of  the  plail,  it  was  aidopteci,  8tnd  a 
canal  *  begun  to  be  dug,  named  tibe  Northern 
Kathermsko^y  >¥hieh  was  to  unite  two  small 
rivul^k»,  having  a  morass  of  an  immeBse  ex- 
toot  for  their  commtHi  source,  situate  ooi  the 
frontier  of  Permia  and  Oneinkk.  One  of  these 
rivulets  has  a  communication,  by  means  of 
the  Kama,  with  the  Volga;  said  the  other 
.with  thte  Northern  Dvina,  through  the  river 


■*  f 


(l>  It  is  however  not  began*. 

(3)  600,|000  nublet  was  assig^ncd,  aod  100,000  expcuUcd ;  but  Ihe 
war  |>ut  a  8to|i  to  the  work. 
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FitchAgda.    But  the  canal  remains  trnfimshed ; 
and  the  only  advantage  that  reunited  from  the 
attempt  vras,  the  openmg  of  a  new  track,  or 
Toadf  by  land,  through  a  country  then  totally 
waste  and  uninhabited,    lliis  canal  could  have 
supplied  Archangel^  at  a  trifling  expense,  with 
merchandize,  not  only  from  the  province  of 
Ftaika,  but  through  the  river  Belaya,  from  the 
Government  of  Otifimsh  and  TzrMwoya  from 
that  of  Permia,  in  the  course  of  one  summer. 
The  importance  of  this  canal  is  enhanced,  by 
the  ^ctlity  it  affords  of  conveying  timber  for 
ship-building  \x>ArchangeU  from  the  inunense 
fprests  in.  its  vicinity,  abounding,  particularly, 
in  file  Listvinitzna  wood,  at  Tchardma. 
Tfcejunc-       Hie  junction  of  the  Volga  and  Ute  j[)m  was 
ViUga  with  ever  an  object  in  view  with  Peter  the  First  ; 
means  of    Rud  bc  himsclf  discovcrcd  two  practical  tracks; 
one  from  the  Lower  Folga^  by  the  union  of  the 
rivulet  Kamishmka  vnth  that  called  JIc^,  by 
a  canal  of  four  versts:    the    other    was  by 
uniting  the  source  of   the  Dan,    twenty-five 
versis  from   the  town   Ghepisan,  with  the  ri- 
vulet Shata,  which  &Ils  into  the  Oupa,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Oka,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Fblga.    Of  the  latter,  a  consi- 
derable   part    was    carried    into    execution; 
twenty-four  sluices  of  limestone  were  built; 
and  the  canal  dug  the  extent. of  the  Vale  of 
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Bobriky  V  answerable  to  the  depth  of  the  bed 
of.  the  Don.  Why  a  work*  thu«,  f»r.  advance4 
was  abaiuioned,  is  not  known ;  •some  .siq>posed 
it  was  for  want  of  water;  but  the  siiiuation 
of  the  Yale  of  Bobriky  confutes  this  stateioent, 
ai»  being  capable  of  becoming  an  immen^ 
receptacle  of  water,  and  quite  sufficient  for 
this  navigation.  The  hydrography  of  this 
place  will,  however,  not  admit  the  navigation^ 
of  vessels  of  greater  length  than  ninety  feet^ 
fourteen  feet  of  breadth,  and  drawing  three 
feet  of  water,  with  a  full  lading.  The  other 
plan  propo^,  of  joining  the  Don  and  the 
Fblga  by  means  of  the  Kamishinka  and  the 
Hqfla,  proved  abortive :  though  actually  begun, 
an  insuficie»cy.  of  water  was  apparent  The 
reservoir  was  intended  to  be  placed  at  the 
sources  of  the  Kamishinka;  but  they  wen' 
found  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  common 
stream  of  the  river.  The  Hafia  being  fifty  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  Folga,  could  fiimis^ 
a  reservoir  of  water  (point  of  separcuim  in  lAe 
original):  yet,  even  with  this  advantage,  the 
navigation  must  be  carried  <mi  in  caravans, 
or  in  large  collective  bodies  of  barks ;  other* 
wise  the  passage  will  not  be  effected,  for  want( 
of  water. 


ii)  Better  expressed  by  Ue  name  of  the  Hollows  of 
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Division  of  the  Black  Sea,  Inland  Navigaiian. 

The  Dnieper  is  moBt  certaooly  the  chief 
river  of  all  the  provinces  adjaceoit  to  tke 
Euxine.  This  river  is  the  younger  sister  of 
Volga ;  and  has  its  source  near  the  same  place 
with  the  above,  and  the  Southern  Dvina.  It 
may  be  called  navigaUe  from  Smoiemk,  if  not 
from  DorogobusL  Two  very  great  obstacles 
render  the  navigatkm  .of  this  river  inconv^uoEit. 
Firsts  flats,  or  rather  moving  sands^  $i  cir- 
cumstance common  ako  to  the  rivers  of  the 
North  of  Russia:  from  above  Kiof^  down  to 
Krementch^k,  they  greatly  incoimnode  the 
navigation,  during  the  middle  of  the  summer* 
Near  the  shore,  on  both  sides,  are  pnesagM 
Of  ^annels,  of  considerable  depth;  but  they 
are  uncertain,  as  they  frequently  shift  during 
the  high  waters.  It  is  confessed,  that  thsis 
9re  no  odier  means  whatever  to  remedy  this 
intioaveaience,  (the  c€H[isiderable  quaati^  of 
BiOving  sand  contained  by  the  Dnieper  being 
taken  into  consideration,)  unless,  a  body  of 
pilots  be  established,  divided  into  districts^ 
to  sound,  and  put  beacons -or  directions  ii^ 
the  proper  channels,  for  vessels  to  go  by» 
afiter  the  high  water  subsides;  as  is  done  in 
the  North,  particularly  on  the  Svir ;  and  which 
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regulation  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  place  on  the' 
Dnieper.  The  Second  fatal  obstacle  to  the 
safe  navigation  of  this  river  is,  the  Cataracts,' 
i^irhich  limit  the  passage  to  the  time  of  high' 
water  during  the  spring;  and  even  then  at-* 
tended  with  some  difficulty,  and-  only  of  a' 
fortnight  or  three  weeks'  duration.  Nothing 
but  the  enaction  of  a  code  of  commercial  laws 
can  ever  render  the-  Black  Sea  useful  to  tiie^  «i| 

empire.  Since  Russia  has  acquired  the  domi- 
nion thereof,  the  inconvenience  and  obstacles 
which  trade   has  suffered    are  manifest,    and  * 

severely  felt.  During  Prince  Potemkins  go- 
vernment of  these  provinces,  a  vain  attempt 
was  made  to  clear  the  Cataracts :  the  war  iii 
17B7  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  The  Board 
of  Inland  Water  Communication  have  begun 
the  following  works:  First,  The  deepening  A 
passage  between  the  Cataracts,  by  means  of 
temporary  dikes,  through  which  vessels  may 
patfs  in  the  very  middle  of  summer,  both  up 
and  down  the  river.  Secondly,  The  great 
Nenasitez  Catieupact^  having  baffled  all  attempts 
made  to  render  a  safe  passage  practicable, 
particularly  for  vessels  going  up  the  river,  it 
i^as  resolved  to  dig  a  circuitous  canal  round 
it,  provided  Mrith  sluices,  through  a  rocky 
Bhore;  which  is  now  in  hand.  Three  other 
VOL.  I.  7,  H 
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otttancta^  ue  perfectly  cleared;  about  eig^t 
remain  to  be  worked  on ;  and  it  is  ea;pectedj 
that^  from  the  3rear  1805,  the  river  wffl  be 
navigable;  whidi  wfll  oonfiur  ineiliffafale 
advantages  on  the  oonntry,  partieularly  in 
fiirwshmg  the  interior  of  Mmw  with  nkt, 
which  will  render  the  inqmrtatkni  of  it  by 
the  Ba&ie  unnecessary,  and  save  great  sums 
of  money  to  the  Rusna-^P^BA  provinoes, 
whidi  they  pay^  in  coin,  for  Hob  ecmuEBodity 
jn  fineign  dominions*  Below  the  Cataract^ 
the  Dnieper  has  a  resemblance  to  the  f^^; 
though  it  is  Qitersected  by  many  idands  and 
flats^  which»  however,  do  not  much  iaipede 
the  navigation.  The  current  m  gspsrai  then 
is  not  strong;  and  admits,  nrt  anly  of*  the 
use  of  oars  for  vessels  going  up,  but  of  safls 
with  very  little  wind.  Its  morassy  ahoies, 
in  some  diatricls»  preventing  dus  use  el  the 
towing-line,  it  is  necessary  to  eatabliflh  psihs 
for  this  purpose;  as  most  cortsinly  it  wffl 
accelerate  the  return  of  barfcs  with  salt;  wSk^ 
cotton,    and  other  products  of  the 


(I)  "  The  work  goes  on  slowly,  and  was  not  Mf  finished  at  Ae 
end  of  the  summar  of  lOOS.  A  float  or  transit  of  tJahnr,  «UbIi 
arrivod  while  I  was  at  Odrnta,  had  h^an  two  jean  in  comics  di>w9» 
a«m  the  iBpadiments  of  the  cataract  and  abore  descent.*' 

As<«4y  ».  R. 
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vnthont  which  the  fiibrict  and  nanidhfitoKM 
19  the  iaterior  cannot  exist,  jftll  theie  sd-* 
ptofemBotB,  or  rather  neir  regiifaitkini»  wee 
qfuttying  into  execution  rejry  dowl j.  To  the 
feretgtt,  or  export  tiiade  of  this  rrres,  aomt 
oerteinly  the  Leman,  at  its  estuary,  opfoses 
gceat  difficulties*  Its  influx  into  the  Bu^ne 
Mug  through  several  farandfies,  and  its  cur* 
rend  extremely  riow,  it  is  natural  that  sand 
banks  should  be  fimned.  In  stnnmer  it  has 
hardly  six  feet  water,  and  merchant  vessels 
we  obliged  to  load  beymd  its  mouih  (thirty* 
fiv«  iXTMs),  at  tiie  Giiboka^  prisimn,  or  deep 
wl^rf  ;  which,  notwithstanding  its  denonimalioii» 
is  very  xmfit  fbr  the  purpose ;  the  road  being 
ftt  tknes  unnavigaiUe  from  November  to  May: 
«Dd  when  the  dodc-yard  was  at  Chersan,  the 
sMO-of^war  were  oMiged  to  be  transported, 
ott  umeUf  over  the  sand  flatp,  with  which 
the  Lemon  abounds.  These  two  inconveniences 
fofced  Government  to  look  for  a  more  eligible 
situation;  andiV!db2ag/^byits&vousaMlesituatiGn 
on  the  Bog  and  the  jbgu/,  was  chosen  for  the 
seat  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  yard  fbr  building 
men-ofrwar;  iirtiicfa  place,  however,  is  not 
oosKvenieat  for  trade,  as  having  toe  distant  a 
commimicatien  with  the  Dnieper.  Trading- 
vessels  lost  so  much  time  in  going  up  the  Bogf 
even  with'  a  fitvouraUe  wind,  that  more  time 
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was  often  spent  in  effecting  a  pass^^  to~ 
Nicholaefy  than,  was  neoessary  to  make  a  voyage 
from  the  teman  of  the  Dnieper  to  Camtantineple. 
Not  having  attained  the  desired  point  at  this 
ipkace,  it  was  resolved  to  find  a  port  for  mer- 
chant vessels  at  another,  that  offered  less 
difficulties  in  the  establishment;  and  also  to 
which  the  carriage  of  merchandize  coold  be 
more  easily  effected  by  transports.  The  Bay 
of  Hadgiby  was  pitched  upon  as  fit  for  con- 
structing the  Port  of  Odessa ;  whose  vicini^ 
to :  Polandy  PodoHa,  and  Folhfma^  made  die 
choice  more  eligible  and  favourable,  not  only 
to .  trade,  but  also  answering  some  naval  pur- 
poses. The  navigation  is  unintermpted  the 
whole  yBar  (rM  true)  at  this  place.  Magazines 
and  8tore*houses  are  erectii^  for  the  goods 
brought  from  ^e  Dnieper  by  water,  not  (mly 
here^  but  along  the  Dniester^  for  the  products 
of  Galida  and  Fodolia. 

JVot  above  300  vessels,  and  boats  go  down 
the  Dnieper  to  Nicholaef.wA  Cher  son;  but  vast 
floats  of  timber  descend  for  the  Admiralty. 
This  however  is  comparatively  little>  to  what 
this  commerce  will  amount  to,  when  the  Ca? 

.taracts  are  cleared '.    From  Krementck&k^  UmA 

—  -  -  ■  ■  -  ■     *    

•  •  ■         ^  .   . 

(1)  "  It  will  be  observed,  tbat  the  Catena  of  the  XMdwr,.  tad 
Sho»ls  in  the  Dm^er,  are  the  great  obstacles,  to  the.iqterior  cob- 
muafcatran  from  the  £lmck  Sea:  it  is  therefore  nosl  9tf^9fifua/tkiogrtbit 

«oat«Ni, 
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s^ty  barks,  with  salt,  go  already  up  the  rivei' 
to  Smolensky  as  well  as  up  some  of  the  branches 
of  tiie  Dnieper  $  viz.  the  Pripii,  Desna,  Beresangf^ 
to  the  wharfs  of  Novogorod,  Severskot/,  Pinsk, 
and  BorovUz.  The  salt  is  conveyed  above 
700  versts  by  land,  to  KrementcMk,  from  the 
Crimea,  by  a  great  number  of  oxen.  When 
tiie  Cataracts  are  cleared,  the  land-carriage 
wrll  be  reduced  to  \20  versts^  from  the  CriWa 
to  the  Bereslasskoy  Wharf  on  the  Dnieper;  and 
the  salt  may  be  conveyed  straight  by  water 
from  the  Salines  of  Kinbum. 

Branches  of,  or  Rivers  falling  into,  the  Dnieper. 

A  river  of  the  Dnieper^ h  magnitude  has  na- 
turally many  smaller  streams  falling  into  it; 
which  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as 
their  banks  and  circumjacent  country  abound 
with  vast  forests  of  oak,  &c.  out  of  which 
hardly  any  timber  has  yet  been  drawn.  Most 
oT  these  rivers,  particularly  those  fisdling  into 
the  Upper  Dnieper,  are  already  navigable,  or 
capable  of  being  made  so,  unless  in  such 
seasons  of  great  drought  when  even  the  Dnieper 
itself  is  hardly  passable. 


a  qatli^i,  with  the  oommand  of  men  that  Russia  has,  do«s  not  «urmonnt 
the  difficulty.  Greater  exertions  have  beeo  made  by  Compfinies  of 
fiidividibali  in  EngUMi^'  .,...-  -^NtfUhy  Mr,  R.  CMrtusr- 
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The  DfttrzA,  small  and  not  narigabls,  joms  tbB 
Dnieper  at  Rogatchtf. 

B£E£8iirAj  pretty  considerable.  700  Denu 
along  this  riv^r,  masts  are  carried  down  to 
iht  town  of  Borisof,  and  even  to  the  wburf 
of  Pedoserskcy.  In  this  passage,  a  land- 
carriage  of  thirty  versis  was  nnaToidftble, 
from  the  wbtrf  to  the  town  of  Kransmc 
Luki;  whence  they  were  floated  down  by 
Esscf,  to  the  Oulla,  at  LepeUi.  Measures 
w^re,  in  consequence,  takem  to  efect  a 
junction  between  the  Beresm  and  the  Emu 
In  1801,  the  work  was  already  done,  except 
some  sluices,  and  other  improvements  ne*' 
cessary  to  be  made.  The  Beresem  wrs  to 
be  joined  to  the  Rivulet  Sergntt^  and  the 
Lake  Plavio,  and  Beresta  i  and  thence,  with 
the  Skogy  and  Menexso,  vnith  tfaa  Bs$a  and 
OuUa.  This  will  be  of  immense  ftdranlage 
to  the  trade  of  the  Dnieper  with  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic.  On  the  Beresen  three  whar6 
are  already  established;  at  Bobr^kth  Bdnsefi 
and  Fedoser:  the  last  is  only  fbr  tiiidier. 
To  the  two  first,  about  twenty  baite  «re 
annually  towed  up,,  with  salt,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Minsk.  Among  the  great  number 
of  rivulets  falling  into  the  Beresen,  die  most 
considerable  is  the  Sviriotz,  whidi  is  navi^ 
gaUe   a«   fv  as  J^nsk,  tfcm  Hie  Spring 
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to  July.  It  is  particularly  e^ivenieDt  for 
floating  down  of  timber;  which  may  be 
procured,  in  any  quantity,  from  the  immense 
forests  that  are  in  its  course,  and  which 
hitherto  have  remained  untouched. 

The  SosHA  is  considerable;  and  only  few 
improvements  are  necessary  to  enable  res- 
sels  to  ascend  to  the  tovm  of  MkUttf:  it 
has  its  course  near.  Smolensk.  It  is  now 
navigable,  until  the  m^nth  of  July,  the 
extent  of  4  to  500  versu.  Kiof  is  supplied 
with  timber  by  tins  river. 

The  PaipiT  is  tiie  principal  Immch  of  the 
Dnkpifr:  it  takes  its  course  fr<nn  west  to 
east,  and  separates  Lithnania  from  Folhynia. 
Almost  all  the  timber  to  Ckerson  goes  from 
this  river.  Barks,  carrying  each  from  8  to 
10,000  pauds  of  salt,  are  easily  towed  up, 
above  500  verxts,  to  Phuk. 

The  following  Rivers  fall  into  the  Pripit: 

llie  PiNA,  became  partly  navigable  through  the 
King^s  Canal;  but  sluices  are  necessary  to  be 
built,  for  vessels  to  frequent  it  during  siunmer. 

The  Struhen,  or  the  Suchona,  must  be  cleared 
of  some  stones^  and  then  vessels  may  go  as 
far  as  Kovel. 

Yatzolda  is  the  estuary  of  the  Oginshy 
Canal,  and  only  wants  clearmg  of  weeds,  &c. 
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It  haft  a  very  weak  current,  which  runs»  in 
general,  through  marshy  ground. 

60RONA  and  Slutza  could  be  made  navigable 
for  the  extent  of  4  or  500  versts ;  and  through 
these  a  communication  with  all  FMynia  might 
-  be  opened,  by  means  of  sluices  in  their  upper 
parts,  to  be  built  at  the  dams  of  the  many 
mills  there  existmg. 

Stira.  could  easily  be  made  navigable  to  Xk- 
imZQ^  and  even  aa  fiar  as  Dubno^  if  twelve 
sluices  were  built.. 

Zna  and  Lan.    Dujing  high  water,  some  timber 
f  is  brought  down  these  rivers  from  Lithuania. 

OuDOBEE,  a  small  river  from  Folhynia:    tlvs 
,  might  be  improved  for  some  hundred  verbis. 

Ptisha,  a  pretty  considerable  river  from  Li- 
thuania: on  this  a  great  qu$uitity  of  timber 
is  floated  down. 

OusHA  wants  improvemei^t,  to  be  piade  navi- 
gable to  Obronsk. 

Continuation  of  the  Rivers  falling  into  the,  Dnieper^ 

The  Tetereva,  now  of  little  use,  but  capable  of 
being  made  navigable,  even  to  Grtomis. 

Desna,  equally  with  the  Pripii,  is  of  the  highest 

consequence  to  the  trade  of  the  country  yi 

general ;  and  even  of  more,  in  some  respects, 

,  than  the  latter,  as  it  takes  its  whole  course 

through  the  most  fruitful  provinces  and  well- 


.wooded  districts*  It  is  navigable  the  extent 
of  800  versts  past  Tchermgof,  Novogarod,  and 
Severskoy^  to  Bransk.  Proyisi<HiSy  timber, 
and  other  goods,  are  carried  by  it  from 
Bramk  to  Cherson,  and  even  sometimes  to 
Smolensk,  by  means  of  the  Dnieper.  From 
<me  to  three  hundred  barks  depart  out  of  it 
annually ;  and  more  than  this  number  return 
to  it  from  KrementcMik  with  salt.  It  was 
proposed  to  join  the  Desna  with  the  Oka,  by 
means  of  the  Folva  and  the  Zishdra ;  a  pro- 
ject of  the  highest  importance  to  the  inland 
communication  of  Russia.  By  this  junction, 
:  the  i^onveyance  of  home*products  from  the 
Ukraine,  Little  Russia,  &c.  and  of  those  of  the 
Levant,  through  the  Black  Sea,  would  be 
greatly  facilitated.  No  doubt  the  Board 
will,  in  due  time,  take  these  advantages  into 

consideration. 

« 

RossA,  though  small,  is  yet  abundant  in  water 
during  spring. 

The  SouLA  might  become  of  great  importance, 
being  navigable  from  Luben,  were  the  Cata- 
racts of  the  Dnieper  cleared,  and  opportunity 
given  for  exporting  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try it  waters. 

Pi  COL.  This  river,  flowing  through  a  steppe, 
is  hardly  worth  improving;  it  is  navigable, 
only  during  the  spring,  and  is  dry  in  summer. 
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Krilopka,  an  mccmsiderable  river  of  the 
tieppe  or  desert.  It  was  once  intended  to 
join  the  springs  of  this  stream  with  the  hugid^ 
which  Ms  into  the  Bog.  The  jnnction  of 
the  rivers  of  the  steppe  will  ever  be  a  most 
difficult  task;  as  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
only  torrents^  and  mostly  dry  in  summer. 
To  effect  the  object  in  view,  it  was  fonnd 
necesrary  to  dig  lOO  feet  in  depth,  whidi  was 
impraetioable;  bat  could  the  project  be  exe- 
cntedt  the  passage  over  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  Port 
of  NkkoUaf^  gained  inestimable  advantages. 

VodtsKui,  eonsiderahle>  but  possesses  traffic: 
passing  near  P^itimnh  it  could  be  made 
navigable  te  the  toWn  Akiar  of  tht  Ukraine. 

Orel,  only  a  torrent. 

Samara  oould  be  improved,  and  no  doubt  wiU 
be  considered  in  future :  it  is  considerable; 
and  though  a  streini  of  the  desert,  its  water 
never  Ms.  Until  this  time  it  has  never  been 
frequented;  but  the  discovery  <rf  some  coal 
mines,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pqflograd,  will 
inevitably  render  the  navigation  of  this  river 
of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  conveyance 
of  coals  to  the  Dnieper;  particularly  so,  as 
.  the  coimtry  is  bare  of  wood  for  fuel. 


(1)  See  Mr.  OrMi^t  Note  in  p.  468. 
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Laura,  Tamalkalca»  BAfATLouK^  Kay- 
sKAt^A. — ^Merely  torrents  of  the  tteppe,  and 
hardly  capable  of  being  improred. 

Inguletz,  a  considerable  river  of  the  ueppe : 
it  haa  not  been  freqnented  hitherto,  for  want 
of  hands,  the  country  being  nninhabited.  In 
process  of  time,  it  may  senre  for  the  eonv^y- 
9iice  of  stone,  and  even  coal,  in  proportion  as 
the  population  increases.  Grazing  sheep 
and  oxen  near  it,  for  whidi  it  is  parti^ibrly 
adapted,  will  open  a  new  trade,  in  wool, 
skins,  dieese,  tallow,  salt  beef,  &e. 

BuGG,  or  Bog,  the  Ifypmts  of  Siraio,  iUls  into 
^e  leman  of  the  Dnieper,  not  &r  from  the 
months  of  this  river,  fbtty  verM  above 
Octakqf.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  country,  and  vessels  of  war  may  go 
up  150  versis;  beyond  this,  it  becomes  a  tor- 
rent for  3  or  400  versts,  full  of  cataracts,  and 
can  only  be  made  navigable  at  an  expense 
and  labour  that  would  never  produce  eipur 
valent  advantages.  Were  there  any  practi- 
cable or  reasonable  means  of  improving  this 
river,  Nieholaef  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  conveyance  of  naval  stores  frOm 
PodoKa  and  Folhfnia. 

Rix^RS  falling  into  the  Bog. 

The  Ikgui,  sa  extensive  river.     A  junction 


N 
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with  the  Dnieper  was  thought  of,  but  found 
totally  impracticable,  from  the  height  of  its 
shore,  as  'well  as  its  shallows.     At  Elizabeth, 

•   it  has  a  sufficiency  of  water ;  and  by  the  means 
of  twenty  sluices^  on  the  English  plan,  might 

.    be  made  navigable  as  far  as  Nicholaef^  where 
the  docks,  magazines,  &c.  for  the  navy,  are 
aituate ;  whicb  pott  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  could  a  proper  communication 
with  the  interior,  by  water,  be  established; 
but  the  difficulties,   both  on  the  Bog  and 
Ingul,  put  an  absolute  bar  to  the  project, 
ahd  the  Drdeper  id  its  only  resource.     The 
passage  from  this  river,  through  the  Leman 
(0  the  Bo^gy  is  extremdy  dangerous  for  vessels 
of  the  constrt)ction  in  use  on  the  Dmper^  and 
perfectly  impracticable  for  floats  of  timber. 
Another    great  inconvenience  attends    this 
port,  its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 

f  Bog,  an  hxmdred  versis,  where  almost  every 
wind  of  the  compass  is  necessary,  and  the 
least  gale  exposes  the  ships  to  great  deten- 
tion. The  river  being  extremely  broad,  and 
the  channel,  or  chief  passage,  nearly  in  the 
middle,  with  little  water  on  either  shore, 
towing  becomes  impossible  for  vessds  draw- 
ing more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  water. 
Ships  are  towed  up  by  boats,  with  such  a 
waste  of  time:^  tlitfLt  two  voyagps  mfty  be' 
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..sometimes,  made  to  Datisif.  during  the 
period  employed  in  going  up .  the  Lower 
Bog  to  Nicholaef. 
Tedorovskata,  Titakli,  Meblvatavoda,;. 
the  two  Taataxt,  KoaABEi<NATA — ^insigni- 
ficant streams  of  the  steppe^ 
The  Sinujcua,  a  small  marshy,  stagnated  rivulets 
It  was  thought  practicable  here,  by  means  of 
a  Canal  of  five  or  six  vefstst  to  unite  the 
Dniester  With  the  Bdg,  between  the  Kodima 
and.  the  Yaourlina.  But^  a  hill,  and  the. 
necessity  of  a  great  number  of  sluices  on  the 
YaoUrlina,  which,  notwithstanding,  abounds 
in  water^  made  the  enterprise  rery  difficult.. 
Were  the  country  more  peopled,  and  afforded; 
more  products,  this  plan  might  have  been 
executed:  at  present  it  is  impossible.  The 
Upper  Bag  has  many  other  branches,  which< 
have  more  water,  in  general,  than  the  streams 
of  the  steppe ;  their  sources  being  in  the  hills 
of  Podolia  and  Fblhynia,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Karabat.  Till 
the  Bog  be  made  navigable,  it  is  needless  tor 
think  of  improving  these  rivers^  although 
they  water  the  most  fruitful  provinces .  of 
the  whole  empire.' 

Yiam  th^  Dnieper  to  the  Dniester ^  the  boun- 
dary ^of  the  empire  on  that  side,  are  many  rivers, 
oriti^torlemans  and  bays,  which  join  the  Exume, 
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cnd^go  up  the  country  a  considerable  way;  but, 
in  general,  their  estuaries  ere  nearly  dioked  irith 
^  sand;  diis,  in  a  manner,  separates  some  entirely 
fiftmithe  sea;  and  those  that  have  visible  commu- 
nication, possess,  for  some  verm^  not  above  two 
or  three  feet  of  water  at  their  mouths.  Hie 
moving  sands  prevBit  hnprovemeat,  or  any 
attempt  to  effect  a  practicaUe  passi^  into 
those  bays,  which,  but  for  that  dreumstsnee, 
would  become  safe  and  convenient  porte  or 
havens.  In  some  of  diem  salt  i»Bty  be  piooaved. 
Among  the  rivulets,  bays,  or  lemans^  esi  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  Gidph  or  Lnaan 
of  Beresanskoy,  with  tibe  rivulet  oi  the  desert  of 
Ihe  same  name.  This  stream  is  of  no  other  use 
but  to  water  cattle,  and  lequires  more  than 
human  art  to  be  made  navigable.  The  leman 
extends  itself  about  forty  verrif  into  the  country: 
it  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  about  two  venu 
broad  near  Oczakt^:  it  might  haVe  supplied  this 
place  with  a  port,  were  not  its  entrance  choked, 
fbr  a  eonsideraUe  space,  with  quicksand.  It 
produces  fish,  and  also  salt. 
Yatcrikrak  the  LiTixE,  a  tors6nt  falljiig  into 

the  Beresan* 
Tblegui.,  equal  to  the  Lake  or  Leman  Beratm 
in  eztoit,  is  divided,  in  goneral,  from  the  sea 
by  a  sand-bank  of  three  or  four  ver^s^  ex* 
cepting  only  one  stream  (tf  oomasunic^lkiDi 


three  or  four  feet  deep;  this  however  changes 
its  course  three  or  four  times  a  year,  during 
stormy  weather.  This  leman  is  not  so  deep 
as  the  Beresaih  not  having  above  twenty  feet 
water  in  the  middle.  Its  shore  is  msrshy,  and 
hardly  passable,  which,  it  is  supposed,  infects 
the  air  of  the  neighbourhood*  It  is  very 
rich  in  fish.  Many  small  streams  fell  into  it^ 
but  it  is  dry  in  summer.  The  source  of 
this  lake,  or  river,  Telegul,  has  a  very  long 
course,  beginning  at  Kodima,  near  the  Bog ; 
from  this  it  is  only  separated  by  a  hill.  Though 
it  is  a  stream  of  the  steppe,  it  has  a  constant 
current,  being  seldom  dry  in  all  parts;  this,  it 
is  supposed,  tends  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

The  Bays  of  Adgibey  are  smaller  than  that  of 
Telegult  though  very  like  in  all  other  respects : 
three  small  rivulets  fell  into  them,  of  the  same 
name ;  but  these  are  dry  in  summer. 

The  Bays  KanyahUtzkie,  or  rather  Lakes,  fifty 
or  sixty  versu  in  extent,  having  no  commu- 
nicaticm  whatever  with  the  sea,  are  about  five 
or  six  feet  higher.  They  are  of  considerable 
depth;  but  the  shore  being  partly  marshy, 
the  air  around  them  is  unhealthy.  The  river 
of  this  name  is  much  of  the  same  length  as 
the  Tekgul,  but  becomes  dry  in  summer. 

The  Rivulets  IkUnik  and  Parahoy  are  c(Hnmon 
tofrents,  perfectly  dry  in  summer :  they  fell 
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.    into  lakes  separated  from  the  sea  by  quick- 
sands. 

The  Dniester  divides  the  Russian  and  Otuman 

dominions.     It  is  of  considerable  magnitude, 

and  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  middling  »ze. 

Without  much  expense  or  trouble,  it  could  be 

made  navigable  in  a  course  of  above  1 500 

versts.     A  trade  might  be  carried  thereon, 

from  the  foot  of  the  Krapatian  chain  of  hills, 

through  all  GaUda,  Bukavina^  Podolia,  Southern 

Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia^  to  the  Black  Sea. 

But  certain  circumstances,   however,  have 

always  opposed  and  rendered  abortive  all 

mercantile  speculations  or  attempts  to  profit 

by  the  course  of  this  river,  not  only  made  by 

the  Polesy  but  even  the  Genoese^  who  were  in 

possession  of  this  country,  and  had  founded 

Akerman  and  Khoiim  as  principal  staple  towns; 

because  its  estuary  was  in  possession  of  the 

Tahtarsy  and  the  upper  part  was  under  the 

dominion  of  the  Turks;  people  little  fitted  to 

inspire  confidence  in  traders.    The  peace  of 

1791  did  away  ail  difiiculties,  and  this  river 

consequently  became  an  object  of  attention  to 

Govemm^Dit.    In  general,  it  is  <leep :  vessels, 

even  in  seasons  of  draught,  not  drawing  above 

two  feet  water,  may  navigate  it.    Its  upper 

part,  however,  has  many  shaUows ;  these  19 

summer  have  not  above  two .  feet  aoA  ^  b&lf 
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watec.  But  as  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
spring,  during  the  high  water,  this  inconve- 
nience is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  the  like ,  in 
autumn,  when  the  barks  return  with  cargoes  of 
less  weight,  assisted  by  the  rains  then  pre- 
vailing. At  Yampole,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Dniester,  is,  as  formerly ,  a  kind  of  cataract, 
.  oyer  a  granite  ridge;  this  is  now  cleared, 
.  and  the  passage  made  free  for  navigation  up 
and  down  the  river.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
trade  on  this  river  was  the  want  of  towing- 
paths,  the  establishment  whereof  is  now  under 
consideration. 
The  Dniester,  like  the  Dnieper,  forms,  at  its 
estuary,  a  leman  or  gulph,  three  versts  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  six  broad,  which 
joins  the  sea  by  two  different  branches  or 
outlets.  This  gulph  is  shallow,  and  will  not 
admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  five  feet 
vrater.  However,  some  go  hence  to  the 
Crimea  and  Constantinople.  Last  war,  the 
Russian  flotilla  went  through  it,  to  the  very 
walls  of  Bender.  Some  brigantines  were  built 
here  by  order  of  Prince  Potemkin,  which  went 
to  Cherson  and  Nicholaef.  The  shallowness 
of  the  leman,  however,  does  not  hinder  a 
considerable  trade  being  carried  on  to  jiker* 
num,  from  Ovidiopole,  situate  thirty-eight 
versts  from    Odessa;   which,    properly  con- 

VOL.  I.  21 
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sidered,  is  the  only  port  of  these  parts. 
Goods  are  sometimes  carried  from  the  JDitJerte^ 
to  Odessa  by  land,  sometimes  by  water.  On 
the  u{^>er  part  of  the  Dniester  are  fom' 
principal  wharfs  or  staples;  viz.  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  Stria  and  Salezic;  in  PodoUoj 
Svanetz  and  Doubazar,  through  which  is  the 
great  road  from  Russia  to  Moldavia  and  Ctm- 
stantinople,  and  where  quarantine  is  also  per- 
formed. The  leman  of  the  Dniester  abomids 
in  fish,  particulariy  in  sterlet  and  starge(Mt. 

Rivers  falling  into  the  Dniester. 

The  Knzuroan,  a.  torrent,  dry  in  sunmier,  frUs 
into  a  fresh- water  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
joining  the  Dniester. 

BoTNA  has  its  source  in  Bessarabia^  small  and 
marshy,  and  can  only  be  of  use  when  culti- 
vation is  more  practised  in  its  vicinity. 

KoMOROFKA,  a  torrent  of  the  steppe. 

Bi-UKA  and  Refla,  from  Moldauia,  of  no  use 

whatever,  but  moistening  the  country  in  their 

course. 
Yashjlic,  Chemata,  and  Tamashik,  torrents 

dry  in  summer. 
Yarlic  a,  has  plenty  of  water,  flows  quick  over 
a  stony  bottom,  and  approaches  so  near  the 
Bog  {Kodimd)y  that  it  was  once  intended  to 
unite  the  last  with  the  Dniester ;  but  a  hill,  ex- 
tending two  versts,  rendered  the  plan  abortive. 
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At  the  Upper  Dniester  are  many  small  rhmlets, 
or  torrents,  the  Raskkova,  Roukovay  Svaniziha, 
Sprutza,  &c.  all  having  their  springs  in  PodoHth 
but  of  no  use  for  navigation.  The  Dniester 
divides  into  two  branches:  one  retains  the 
original  name,  the  other  takes  that  of  Strie  * 

#     *     # 
and  at  last  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.    The  first 
branch  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Sambor^  and  the  other  to  Strie.    At  San^oTf 
the  Pelqfla,  a  small  stream,  falls  into  the 
Dniester,    by  means  whereof  the  Austrians 
intend  to  join  this  river  with  the   Fistula. 
No  other  river  of  consequence  is  to  be  found 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Crimea,  where  no  one  stream 
can  connect  it  with  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  only  great  tracts  of  water  communication 
are  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don :  the  first  has 
Odessa,  the  last  Taganrog,   for  its  principal 
port.   The  establishment  of  trade  in  the  ports 
of  the  Crimea  will  therefore  prove  a  mere 
chimera;  as  all  goods  muM  be  carried  thither 
at  vast  expense,  through  waterless  steppes. 
Streams  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Katzanka,  Babshanka,  Kashtza  Alma 
Belbeka,  Inkermena;  mere  torrents  from 
the  mountains. 

(l)  a  few  wofdt  are  wanted  here  in  the  origioal. 

2  I  2 
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Th^' Sea  of  Azof  extends  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
town  of  jizof^  and  joins  the  Euxme  at  the 
Strait  antiently  called  Bosporus. 

Hiversjalling  into  the  Sea  qf  Azof.  . 

Th&DoK  has  its  source  from  the  Ivanofskotf  Lake, 
not  far  from  Tula;  it  waters  a  considerable 
extent  of  comitry,  and  divides  into  three 
branches  at  the  town  of  Tcherkask.  At  its 
mouth,  at  uizofy  it  is  so  very  shallow,  that 
only  flat-bottomed  vessels  can  pass  into  the 
sea.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  join  this  river 
with  the  Folga :  First,  by  means  of  the  River 
Shxaa;  and  Secondly,  that  of  726^.-  but  both 
miscarried,  as  before  mentioned. 

ThefoUowing  Rivers  fall  buo  the  Bon. 

The  Danabt^  has  its  source  a  little  above  tiie 
town  of  Belogorod,  and  is  generaUy  navigable, 
particularly  in  spring.  On  this  river  aie 
some  iron-manufactories  and  coal-pits.  The 
Eyedor,  Koren,  and  Orkole,  small  and  little- 
frequented  rivers,  fall  into  it. 

VoRoxEGB,  only  navigable  in  spring,  when  pro- 
visions and  other  goods  are  conveyed  to 
TckerkasL 

BoLUTZAR,  insignificant. 

Derkul,  only  remarkable  for  three  annual  fiurs 
at  the  town  of  this  name. 
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KALfTYA  has  some  little  traffic. 

SosNA,  generally  navigable:  into  it  falls  the 
OstrogaAa,  which,  though  small,  is  frequented 
in  spring. 

Choper  has  its  source  out  of  a  morass  in  the 
province  of  Penzth  a  little  beyond  the  northern 
frontier  of  Saratqf;  has  a  course  of  36o  versts; 
and  waters  a  most  fruitfiil  country,  abound- 
ing in  com,  pasturage,  and  wood.  This  river, 
during  its  course  through  the  district  of 
Chopershcy^  is  navigable,  especially  in  Spring, 
when  joined  by  the  Forona.  Higher  up, 
shallows,  and  trunks  of  trees,  put  a  stop  to 
the  tn^c. 

Into  the  Choper^// 

The  VORONA,  KOLITLET,  Gamala,  Milkaret, 

Arkadak,  Karat,  and  Serdoba;  all  water- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  fruitful  country, 
particularly  the  Serdoba,  for  a  space  of  eighty 
versts* 

Ix^AFLA,  mention  of  which  was  made  before. 

Medvitza,  originating  from  some  insignificant 
springs  in  Saratof,  and  takes  its  course,  283 
versts,  through  a  steppe.  Its  banks  are 
tolerably  inhabited ;  and  in  spring  navigable, 
particularly  after  being  joined  by  the  Yettary. 
Some  small  vessels  were  built  upon  this  river 
for  the  port  of  Taganrog;  these  were  carried 
thither  during  the  prevalence  of  the  high 
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water.  Into  tiie  Medvitza  fidl  tiie  Teskara, 
Ko&iklegf  Karamuh,  Balanda,  Tersa^  and 
Burbsck,  having  a  course  from  ttarty  to  a 
hundred  versts;  and  might  be  useful,  but  for 
the  indidence  of  the  inhabitants. 


CammuniciUion  by  fFaier  between  the  Baltic  and 

the  EuxiNE  Seas. 
At  the  conquest  of  Pohind,  a  phm  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  Archives,  by  a  Polish  ei^;tneer, 
for  joining  the  Dnieper  vnih  the  Southern  JDvmo, 
by  means  of  the  rivers  Oulla  and  Beresen.  On 
verifying  the  project,  it  was  found  the  most 
eligible  of  any  yet  proposed,  and  accordingly 
Tht^Biff-  ordered  to  be  begun,  under  the  name  of  the  Bere- 
^^  senskoy  Canal',  in  1799;  and  is  to  be  finished  in 
1805.  By  this  new  communication,  the  com- 
merce, not  only  of  the  ff^hite  and  IMtk  Russia, 
but  that  of  some  other  Southern  Provinoes, 
would  be  facilitated  and  encouraged.  Sixteen 
years  ago,  it  was  in  agitation  to  join  the  Dm^ 
and  Dvina,  by  a  canal  between  the  city  of  Orsira 
and  Babinavichy,  and  this  was  found  practicahle ; 
but  the  expense  would  be  much  too  great,  and 
the  advantages  resulting  therefirom  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  foregoing  plan. 


(I)  The  JNOIA-ti—tt  fnaicd  to  S^,3Sy  i  iiillii^ 

&00»OOQ««r«MldQdlot]iesBmi  wlMfCo^iB  1SS1,3SC»SS 
werecKpeiMM. 
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The  commerce  of  the  fimitful  provinces  of  ^^JSd! 
lAAuomiat  PodoUa,  Mmk,  &c.  even  in  the  time 


of  the  republic,  engaged,  the  attention  of  the 
PoUsh  Government.  The  Hetman  0^91^%  began 
a  canal,  by  which,  and  the  rivers  Shara  and 
Gkaizolda,  a  coinmunication  can  be  opened 
between  the  Dnieper  and  the  river  Niemen,  con* 
sequently  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxme 
Seas;  but  the  work  was  abandoned.  Comit 
Skvers  proposed  a  continuation ;  this  was  re- 
sumed in  17989  and  it  is  supposed  it  will  be 
finished  in  1603  ^  By  means  of  this  canal,  the 
commerce  <^  these  provinces  will  be  greatly 
fiu^ilitated,  as  also  the  transporting  of  warlike 
stores  less  difficult  from  the  interior  of  Russia^ 
for  the  use  of  Government.  This  communication 
would  produce  still  greater  advantages,  were 
the  Niemen  and  the  Dvina  joined:  a  plan  and 
estimate  are  already  made  by  Greneral  De  fFiu, 
and  the  junction  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  Praj^^  fi» 

,  .  -  wti'ting  tilt 

the  nvers  Neveska  and  Lavenna.  A  cursory  Niemen 
view  of  the  map  will  soon  convince  every  one  Amo. 
of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  there  firom,  not 
only  to  the  adjacent  country,  but  to  Livonia  and 
Idihuania;  as  also  Courhnd,  and  even  tiie  country 
beyond  the  Oginsky  Canal.  The  products  of 
these  rich  provinces  would  be  then  naturally 

(S)  Tht  estimiite  amouat^  to  SM),000  rmtbles. 


nets  of  the 
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carried  to  Riga,  Kofna,  Sec.  instead  of  Prusma, 
whose  ports  of  Kdnigsbergy  ManeU  Pilan,  &c. 
are  enriched  by  this  trade.  The  native  merchant 
would  then  profit  by  the  advantage  which 
naturally  proceeds  from  a  direct  sale  of  his 
goods  in  the  ports  of  his  own  country,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  the  agency  of  the  subjects 
of  a  foreign  power. 
HieCirfih  In  order  to  improve  the  Southern  Inland 
Navigation,  the  clearing  of  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Dnieper  is  sedulously  continued  with  sac* 
cess.  In  places  of  insurmountable  difficulty, 
such  as  the  Fall  called  Nenaseiez,  recourse  will 
be  had  to  a  circuitous  passage,  through  canals 
with  sluices,  locks.  Sec;  and  there  are  well- 
founded  expectations,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  navigating  vessels  up  the  river,  or 
against  the  stream,  will  be  practicable  ^  The 
event  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  as 
the  Russian  Polish  provinces  sufier  greatly  from 
the  scarcity  of  salt,  for  which  an  exorbitant 
price  is  exacted.  When  the  navigation  up  the 
river  is  rendered  practicable,  these  countries 
will  be  commodiously  supplied  from  the  salt 
lakes  of  Kinbum  and  of  the   Crimea\      It  is 


(1)  son, 000  nmbUs  are  appropriated  for  this  work. 

(9)  The  salt  lakes  of  the  Crimea  were  fermcd  by  PAOt  TBB  VtwST, 
to  on*  PercU,  a  Jew,  for  less  tbao  300»000  rwmhiet.  The  conlneC  is 
now  ended,  and  Goveromeot  have  kept  the  saliiies  in  their  ova 
direction.     The  mode  adopted  will,  it  ia  firmlj  expected,  pnidaoe 

two 


/ 
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mudi  to  be  wished,  that  the  mode  of  constnict* 
iag  veBsels  now  in  use  on  the  Dnieper  were,  to 
be  changed,  and  a  better  adopted;  as  the 
Xkueper  *  bcddac  are  as  weak  and  incommodious 
as  the  barks  of  Vyskney  Fblashok. 

On  the  Dniester,  the  only  difficult  passage  is  Dmtaer. 
the  Fall  of  Yampolsk,  which  is  dangerous,  even 
at  high  and  middle  water:  proper  measures 
are  adopted  to  clear  away  the  stones;  and  a 
track,  or  towing  path,  is  making  for  the  returning 
barks.  Hie  nobility  hare  made,  this  summer, 
an  attempt  to  tow  up  vessels,  which  will  be 
,  productive  of  vast  advantages,  not  only  bringing 
down  the  products  of  Podolia  to  the  ports  of  the 
Block  Sea,  but  affording  an  easy  conveyance  of 
Crimean  salt  by  the  returning  vessels.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  province  suffer  greatly  for 
want  of  this  necessary  article,  which  they 
chiefly  procure  from  Moldavia  and  Galicia^  at  an 
extravagant  price ;  and,  what  is  more  grievous, 
they  cannot  purchase  it  but  for  silver  roubles^ 
of  the  old  coinage  ^  no  other  being  currents 


two  miUions  annually ;  and  17,000^000  inhabitants  (besides  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  estaUishment,  tbe  families  of  the  clergy  and  mcvcbaats) 
be  supplied  at  low  price.  Jews  have  retailed  salt  in  PoioUa,  &c.  at 
more  than  a  rouble  a  jpoud^  or  36  lbs.  Eng^lisb. 

(8)  Moldavia  and  GaUeia  have  only  rock-salt:  when  bibuf^bt  to 
Oienot  it  sells  for  00  ttpeeks  the  pond. 

(4)  From  the  rei^  of  Peter  the  First»  to  the  PruatoH  war,  under 
EuacABBTtr. 
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Division  the  Fibst. 

Rivers  ^fiowing  Jrom,  or  falling  into,  the  Volga, 
on  the  track  to  St.  Petersburg. — ^ — TTle 
Fyshney  Fblashok  Division  of  Water  Comr 
mtmication. 

The  Volga  is  the  principal  of  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  this  division. 

Vaeuza,  navigated  by  ISO  to  I50  barks. 

GasAT,  furnishes  also,  annually,  6oo  barks. 

Tvertza  is  the  principal  track  to  VyJiai^ 
yohihokf  conveyiog  annually  about  OOOO 
barks  and  vessds  of  different  sorts. 

Medikka,  a  small  branchy  on  which  a  number 
of  barks  are  built  for  sale  at  Ribna.  ^ 

MoLOGA,  a  collateral  track  of  inland  iiavigaidon» 
from  the  Folga  to  Si.  Petersburg,  by  means  of 
the  rivers  Dsagodocha,  Gorvna,  and  Saminaf 
with  a  land-carriage  of  ninety  versts  to  Tifin: 
from  200  to  260  vessek  frequent  it.  This 
year  a  canal  will  be  begun^  to  join  the  whaifr 
of  Tifin  and  Somina;  in  consequence  of  whichy 
trade  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  Sheksna  affords  another  collateral  branch 
of  inland  navigation,  from  the  ^folga  to  St. 
Petersburg,  by  means  of  Belo  Osero,  or  the 
ffliite  Lake;  and  the  River  Kofgta,  to  the 
wharf  of  Badoskka ;  from  thence,  by  land,  to 
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the  Ri^er  Fitegra,  the  Lake  of  Onega,  the 
River  Svir,  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  into  the 
Neva.  This  track  will  become  the  chief 
means  of  supply  to  Si.  Petersburg,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Mariensky  Canal. 

Small  Streams  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the 

Volga,  are 

The  Sestra,  Sosha,  Katorosla,  Kostroma, 
OuNSHA,  and  Velluga.  These  are  of  small 
importance  to  trade,  except  on  account  of 
building  vessels,  of  which  from  2  to  3000 
are  constructed  annually  on  their  banks. 

The  following  Rivers  take  their  course  into  the 

Lower  Volga. 

The  Oka.  It  conveys  to  Ntshney  Novogorod, 
or  to  Novogorod  the  Less  (or  Lower),  2000 
loaded  vessels  of  different  kinds,  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-seven  fathoms  in  length; 
three,  four,  and  six  fathoms  in  breadth; 
carrying  each  from  25  to  45,000  pouds  of 
goods ;  and  fit  for  service  from  four  to  eight 
years.  It  is  supposed  a  junction  of  the 
superior  Oka  with  the  Desna,  falling  into  the 
Dnieper,  is  practicable.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  to  be  wished  for,  as  a  great 
quantity  of  meal,  &c.   could  be  furnished 
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thoeby,  from  the  fruitful  proyince  of  Uuk 
Russia,  for  Moscow  and  St.  Peiersburg. 

Rivers  falling  into  the  Oka. 

OuPA  and  Shata,  in  the  goyemment  of  Tver. 
In  the  time  of  Peter  the  First,  it  was 
proposed  to  join  the  Shata  with  the  Don,  in 
order  to  open  a  communication  betwe^i  the 
Seas  of  Azof^nd  the  Ettanne,  and  some  of  the 
streams  belonging  to  the  division  of  the  Folga. 

Moskva,  in  the  Moscow  government 

MocsHA,  in  the  Pezna  government,  through 
the  T)sna\  in  the  province  of  Tambqf, 
From  the  city  of  Morshansk,  500,000  cools, 
or  ickeiverts,  of  grain,  and  many  other  pro* 
ducts  of  consequence,  as  tallow,  &c.  are 
annually  sent.  In  consequence  of  an  Im- 
perial order,  canals  were  begun^  to  pass 
round  some  dangerous  place  in  the  river 
last  mentioned,  the  Tzna. 

Klasha,  in  the  FhuUmir  Government. 

The  following  Rivers  belong  to  the  same  Division, 
but  are  of  less  importance  than  the  foregoing. 

The  Nara,  Protva,  Osetre,  Prona,  Ougra, 

VOSA,    GiSHDRA,    NUGRA,    SoUSHA,    RoKA- 

KOVKA,  and  Tish* 


•^^r« 


(1)  The  7Vm  fidk^inU)  tbe  AftetiU. 
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Nhvigable  Rivers  falling  into  the  Lower 

Volga. 

SouRA.  A  great  quantity  of  the  products  of 
the  provinces  of  Penza,  Saratqf,  and  Simbirsk, 
is  conveyed  through  this  river  to  Ntshngy 
Novogorod  (or  Lower  Novogarod). 

Kama.  The  products  of  the  governments  of 
Fiatha.Bnd  Permia  are  transported  by  this 
river,  and  almost  all  those  of  Siberia  by  its 
branches^  viz.  Txusava,  OusOf  Belaia,  and 
Viatha. 

In  the  year  1786,  it  was  proposed  to  join 

.   the    Northern    Dvina  with  tiie    Folga,    by 

means  of  the  Kama,    and  a  Canal,  which 

was  accordingly  begun,  but  not  continued. 

Sahara,  is  navigated  by  vessels,  mostly  with 

salt,  from  Orenburg  to  Nishney  Novogorod. 
Kahishinka,  a  small  stream,  which  became 
noted  only  as  it  engaged  the  attention  of 
Peter  the  Great,  as  supposed  capable  of 
furnishing  the  means  to  unite  the  Lower 
Fblga  with  the  Don.  A  Gut  was  begun 
)}etween  this  stream  and  the  Hq^  which 
fidls  into  the  Don,  but  not  finished. 

The  chief  navigation,  from  the  Folga  to  St* 
Petersburg,  as /before  observed,  is  by  means 
of  the  T\;eret,  leading  to  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration at  Vyshney  Fploshok;   through  which 
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ihe  veMels  pass  into  the  iiaa,  shoot  tlie 
BarovUzky  Cataracts,  and  so  enter  the  Lake 
Itmen. 
MsTA.  The  cataracts  in  this  river,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bcromtiky,  not  only  impede  tiie 
regular  coarse  of  this  trade,  but  occaaon 
great  loss  of  property,  and  will  ever  be  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  return  of  vessels 
homeward,  or  to  the  wharfs  they  belong  to. 

Bivers  falling  itUo  the  Msta. 

Valdaica  and  Cholova  are  only  navigable 
in  spring,  and  even  then  very  little. 

OuvER.  On  this  river  are  the  principal  reser- 
voirs of  water  for  supplying  the  Mfta. 

Beresaika  and  Kemka  have  sluices,  or  dams, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Velia,  Soroda,  Leda,  Koloda.  Some  wood 
is  floated  down  these  rivers,  during  the  sprii^, 
at  the  highest  water. 

The  Lake  Ilhen.     Betides  the  MsUi^  the 
following  Rivers  fall  into  it. 

LovAT  and  Tola  ;  and  the  Yavan  falling  into 

the  latter  river.     Through  these  rivers  300 

barks  pass  annuaUy,  which  must  cross  the 

lake  to  get  into  the  Fb/cA^  River. 

A  project  has  been  long  in  agitation,  to 

unite  the  River  Poks  with  the.lake  SeSgker. 
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and  thereby  effect  a  safe  passage  from  the 
Folga  to  Sl  Petersburg,  by  avoiding  the  Boro- 
viizky  Falls.  The  report  of  Captain  Perry, 
who  examined  the  situation  in  1711,  vras 
unfavouraUe  with  regard  to  the  execution. 
Creneral  Filkbois  asserted  having  discovered 
a  proper  track;  but,  on  investigation,  the 
Senate  rejected  his  phm,  and  adopted  another 
of  Cieneral  Dedenef%  by  which  the  track  of 
Ftfshney  Voloshok  was  avoided.  The  intended 
new  passage  was  to  be  through  the  rivers  Kolpa 
and  Sheksna,  vrtnch  are  to  be  united  by  a  canal  of 
seventy-six  versts,  provided  with  thirteen  sluices. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  attending  the  passage 
through  the  Lake  Ihnen  to  the  River  Folchof, 
a  canal,  called  the  Novogorodsky,  was  dug; 
through  which  vessels  now  pass,  direct  from 
the  Msia  to  the  Fokhof. 

The  River  Vokhof  presents  also  some  diffi- 
culties, having  considerable  cataracts:  to  do 
away  the  dangers  of  these,  a  passage  was 
begun  to  be  dug  in  the  very  bed  of  the  river, 
in  a  direct  line ;  and  of  such  depth,  that  vessels 
may  pass  with  ease  at  the  lowest  water.  Tlie 
work  was  entered  upon  in  1798. 

Bxvers  falling  into  the  Volchof. 

Hie  VoLCHOVBTZ,.  Shoba,  Choresta,  PI8OB- 
SHA,  and  TiGOPA.     Some  half  barks  come 
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from  these  rivers ;  and  also  some  wood,  <for 
fuel,  is  floated  from  the  Volchqf.  The  vessela 
enter  the  Canal  of  Ladoga. 
The  Canal  of  Ladoga.  This  weU-knowu 
canal  was  begun  in  17 18,  finished  in  1732» 
and  is  104  versts  in  extent.  If  any  thing 
could  be  proposed  for  its  improvement,  it 
were  only  to  make  its  bed  five  or  six  feet 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
Lake  of  Ladoga, 

The  many  reservoirs  now  inevitably  neces* 
sary  to  supply  it  with  water,  would,  in  that 
case,  be  useless;  and  the  great  annual 
expense  absolutely  required  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  dams  built  across  the  rivulets 
fidling  into  it  (which  originally  cost  much), 
for  the  same  purpose  of  collecting  water, 
would  then  be  saved.  The  canal  in  general, 
through  length  of  time,  requires  considerable 
sums  annually,  for  necessary  repairs :  these 
sums  were  diverted  to  other  purposes  during 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catuerfki:, 
and  the  canal  nearly  filled  up.  Paul 
caused  it  to  be  cleared,  and  it  is  now  v\ 
good  order. 

The  least  wind  from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga 
formerly  hindered  vessels  leaving  the  canal 
firom  entering  the  Neva,  lit  180(^  therefore, 
a  new  outlet  was  beg^.at  SchbuseBmrg;  and 
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vessels  under  the  cover  of  the  island  have  a 
convenient  egress,  with  every  wind. 

The  River  Neva.  ~- Along  the  banks  of 

this  river,  a  towing-path,  up  the  stream,  is 

established.     The  Cataracts  at  Peila  were 

cleared  in  l798^ 

N.B.   The  navigation  of  the  Lake  Ladoga 

is  extremely  dangerous ;  and  impracticable  for 

any  vessels  but  what  are  fitted  for  sea. 

The  foUowing  Rivers  fall  into  Ae  Lake  of 

Ladoga: 

The  VoLCHOF,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sash  is  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  Folga  and  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  help  of 
the  rivers  Mologa,  Somina,  and  Tifinka. 

This  river  has  some  Falls,  on  which  work 
is  now  carried  on.  From  the  Sdsh,  vessels 
are  obliged  to  navigate  the  Lake  of  Ladoga^ 
to  make  the  estuary  of  the  Folchof  and 
sometimes  the  Neva.  When  the  canal 
between  the  Sdsh  and  the  Folchof  is  finished 
(the  Sdshkoy),  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
great  Ladoga  Canal,  the  dangers  of  the  lake 
will  be  avoided;  and,  consequently,  this 
inland  navigation  will  increase. 


(I>  S8>8H  miMrf  espendcd  thereon. 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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The  Pasha  and  Or  ait.    Through  these,  rivers, 
some  timber  is  brought  down ;  and  on  tiieir 
banks  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  built; 
particolarly  those  for  the   transporting   of 
goods  from  St.  Peta^burg  to  Cronsuxdt,  and 
even  sometimes  to  Revtd     In  the  course  of 
J802,  the  dig^ng  of  a  circuitous  canal  about 
tiie  Ladoga  Lake  was  to  begin  between  the 
rivers  Stith  and  Oie  Svir.    On  the  completion 
of  this  work,  the  quantity,  now  commonly 
conveyed  by  the  present  tracl^  of  timber, 
wood  for  fuel,  charcoal,  &c.  will  be  trebled, 
from  the  above  rivers  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, in  not  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
the  lake. 
The  Svir,  a  navigable  river,  by  which  many 
valuable  goods  are  brought  from  the  enyiroiis 
of  the  Lake  of  Onega,  whence  it  derives  its 
source.     Also  by  this  river  merchandize  is 
transported  from   the    Folga,   through  the 
SheksnOf  to  Fitegra.    It  will  form  the  chief 
branch  of  the  new  projected  water  commu- 
nication,   between  the   rivers   Kofgia   and 
Pttegra^  by  means  of  the  Mariehsky  Canal. 
The  cataracts  in  it,  though  not  of  conse- 
quence,  still   render   the  return  of   barks 
difficult;  they  are  now  clearing  with  success; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  making  a  towing-path 
will  be  necessary.    Till  now,  these  vessels 
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^ere  worked  up,  at  great  expense,  by  human 
labour.  The  return  of  a  simple  galliot,  from 
the  Ladoga  to  the  Onega  Lake,  costs  two 
hundred  roubles.  On  this  river  are  some 
private  dock-yards,  for  building  ships,  some 
of  which  have  even  reached  the  Indies. 
A  considerable  number  of  ships  sail  through 

the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  the 

towns  of  OUmetx,  Serdopol,  and  Kexholm. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the 
following  take  tiieir  course  to  the  Ladoga 
Lake. 

The  Ianesh^  a  small  stream. 

RuscoLA,  and  Voxsa,  larger  than  the  lanesh, 
but  are  equally  incompetent  to  give  room 
for  the  extension  of  inland  navigation.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  their  currents  in  general, 
and  particularly  a  cataract  called  the  Jmatra, 
in  the  Foxsa,  one  of  the  most  terrible  known, 
render  navigation  totally  impracticable. 

Inland  Navigation  from  the  Volga,  by  means  of 
the  Rivers  Mologa,  Tighvikka,  and  Sash. 

The  Bivers  forming  this  Division  of  Inland 

Navigation,  are. 

The  Mologa,  which  becomes  navigable  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Tzagodotza,  which  fisJls  into  it. 
Tzagodotza;    the  upper  part  called  Lida. 

2K2 
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It  IB  navigable  for  vessels  not  drawing  more 
than  two  feet  water,  when  fully  laden :  into 
it  falh  the  Somina,  which  is  even  shallow  at 
the  wharf  of  the  same  name :  at  its  upper 
part  200  boats  are  built,  called  tifenhf, 
some  of  which  serve  as  transports  in  this 
navigation;  others  are  sent  for  sale  to  the 
Folga. 

The  GouiN  has  some  cataracts,  but  vessels  go 
up  and  down  this  river. 

TiGHViNKA,  from  the  town  of  T^hvifh  to  where 
it  joins  the  Sdsh :  it  is  sufficiently  deep  for 
the  kind  of  vessels  employed ;  but  from  the 
town,  to  its  source  out  of  the  Lake  Osersioe, 
it  has  either  stony  or  gravelly  bottom,  and  is 
more  like  a  torrent  than  a  river. 

Sash.     During  a  whole  century,  a  track  was 

« 

sought  for,  to  unite  the  wharfs  of  Tlghvin 
and  Stnninsk.  Peter  the  First  proposed 
doing  it,  by  joinmg  the  upper  part  of  the 
Tighvinhd,  through  some  lakes,  with  the 
Somind:  no  other  proofs  remain  of  any 
attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution, 
but  what  are  gathered  from  tradition,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  house  built  by  his  order  on  tiie 
spot  intended  for  the  reservoir.  Another 
plan,  proposed  by  General  Besanof,  fixed  the 
point  of  separation  at  the  little  Lake  Ktr^nno, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tighvmia  serving  as  a 
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canal,  by  building  thereon  seventeen  Bluioes. 
It  was  proved,    on  examination,    that  the 
reservoir  could  not  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  the  canal  intended  to  serve  instead  of 
that  of  Vyshney  Fbloshok ;  and,  consequently, 
the  chief  view  to  avoid  the  Boromtzky  Falls 
was  frustrated.      But,   on  transferring  the 
point  of  separation  to  the  little  River  Folt" 
shan,  it  was  found  practicable  to  establish 
there  a  sufficient  reservoir,  not  for  barks, 
but  only  for  such  kind  of  vessels  as  are 
employed    on    the    Tighvinka    and    SominA, 
because  the  Gorum  and  Somina  are  too  defi- 
cient in  water  to  admit  vessels  of  the  size 
of  the  barks.    This  circumstance  prompted 
Greneral  Dedenef  to  propose  the  junction  of 
the  Tighvinka  with  the  Lida,  which  was  to 
form  the  point  of  separation  by  a  canal  of 
seventy-six  versts,   furnished  with    thirteen 
sluices,  with  iron  chains,  and  of  four  or  five 
gates,  with  a  fall  of  water  of  no  less  than  eight 
feet«    From  the  Lida,  another  canal  of  seven 
versts  was  to  unite  the  whole  with  the  Kolpa, 
which  fidls  into  the  Shehsna.     But,  on  due 
investigation,  it  proved  that  the  indicated 
places  would  furnish  stiU  less  water  than 
those    pointed    out    by    General    Resanqf, 
Besides,  the  line  of  direction  proposed  by 
General  Dedenef  led^  in  some  places,  through 
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eminences  that  required  digging  eight  fkthoms 
(fifty-six  feet)  in  depth;  in  others,  through 
low  grounds,  where  dykes  and  dams  were 
to  be  erected,  and  even  stone  aqueducts 
built»  to  conrey  the  water  of  the  canal  over 
rivulets  which  crossed  its  course.  Half  a 
century  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  stupendous  enter^Hise. 
This  work,  had  it  even  been  executed,  would 
not  have  answered,  for  want  of  water ;  as  the 
i4da,  the  proposed  point  of  separation^  has 
Jniridly  a  sufficiency  tQ  supply  its  ei^t 
sluices.  The  difficulties  attending  the  plans 
of  (Generals  Dedenef  and  Resanof  being 
evident,  a  new  track  was  sought  for,  and 
discovered  in  1800 — I80l ;  and,  in  i802, 
another  canal  was  begun. 

Inland  Navigation Jrom  the  Volga,  by  meani  of 
the  Rivers  Shekska  itnd  Vitegra. 

The  Rivers  belonging  to  this  Division  are. 

The  Sheksna,  the  largest  of  those  felling 
into  the  Folga.  Vessels  go  from  Ribinska 
to  Belosersk ;  from  thence,  by  the  Beloe  Lake, 
or  Beloozero,  to  the  River  Kqfgia,  and  by  it 
as  &r  as  the  wharf  of  BadoshJca.  The  trade 
of  Kargopole  is  carried  to  the  Sheksna,  through 

*  the  Lake  Fbge,  whence  the  goods  are  trans- 
ported by  land,  fprty  versts,  to  the  River 
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Proma,  which  falls  into  the  Sheksna.     The 

vessels  from   the    Folga   to  the  wharf  of 

BadBthka   are    there   unloaded,    and    their 

Cargoes  carried  fifty-five  versts^  by  land,  i;o 

the    city   of   Fitegra,    then    reloaded   into 

galliots,  and  by  the  River  Svir  conveyed  to 

St.  Petersburg.  '        .  • 

-The  rivers  Kofgia  and  Fitegra  are  to  be 

joined  by  a  canal   of  five  versts  and  a  half, 

having  thirteen  stone  sluices,  with  a  descent, 

or  fall,  of  six  or  seven  feet.    The  plan  requires 

only  to  be  executed,  to  make  this  navigation 

completely  safe.      Peter  the  First  had  it 

already  in  view,  but  his  demise  put  a  stop  to 

the  work. .  The  public-spirited  representations 

(or  rather  patronage)  of  the  present  Empress 

Dowager,  Maria  ^edorovna,  to  the  Emperor 

Paul,  procured  an  order,  in  1799,  ^^^  &  canal 

to  be  dug,  and  thence  called  the  Mariensky,  a^ 

a  monument  of  her  patriotism. 

The  following  Rivers  fall  into  the  Sheksna  : 

The  LouDA.  The  lower  part  is  pretty  navigable ; 
and  a  number  of  barks  are  constructed  on  it. 

OuLOMA  and  Slavenka  furnish  also  conveni* 
ences  for  building  of  barks.  The  respective 
heads  of  these  rivers  approximate  ihe  Lake 
Kaubemko6,  out  of  which  issues  one  of  tl)ct 
principal  scources  of  the  Northern  Dvina. 
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SoucHONA,  perfectly  navigable ;  and  a  namber 
of  veMela  go  from  Fblogda  to  Arclumgd. 

It  was  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to 
e0M?t  a  jancti<Hi  between  the  Ouionui  and  the 
Slovenia;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  survey  in 
1800,  some  tracks  were  found  that  promised 
success.  The  object  of  this  fian  was,  first, 
to  open  a  vrater  communicaticm  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  city  of  Folt^da;  and, 

.  secondly,  to  establbh  a  like  communication 

'  hetmeeaj^rchangelasid  Si.  Petersburg.     One  of 
these  trades  led  through  a  canal  of  five  versu 
(to  be  made),  with  a  fall  (or  descent  of  water 
of  twenty-five  in  diat  space)  throi^  tl^Lake 
Blageveftsetukoye  (out  of  whidi  issues  die 
Biver  Pares&vkza,  and  falls  into  the  Lake 
Kwbenskoe),  Kemsi,  Fasermskoe,  Oulamofiikoe, 
and Severskoe,  atnd  thence  to  Atldrer Slovenia. 
The  other  track  was  nearly  durougfa  the  same 
lakes,  but  turned  to  the  River  Ouhma,  which 
river  must  be  first  made  navigable. 
The  Yagbetza;  not  navigable,  and  simply  a 

ttnali  rivulet  Some  barks  are  built  on  it 
PioMA.  This  river  fi^rmerly  formed  a  part  of 
the  navigation  fipom  Novogorod  to  Ardupfigel. 
From  the  Biver  Sheisna,  the  vessels  were 
towed  up  the  Pioma,  twenty  versts;  thence 
the  goods  were  carried  by  land,  finrty-^ve 

versts,   to  the  Lake  Foge;  there  re-loaded 
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into  other  vessels,  which  went  through  the 

little  River  Lourda,  as  &r  as  the  Lakb  LoizS, 

oat  of  which  issues  the  River  Onega,  on  which 

the  navigation  continued  to  the  village  Mar- 

kcmansa,  where  the  great  Cataracts  begin: 

the  goods  were  then  again  unshipped,  and 

carried  by  land  nine  or  ten  vents,  to  the  little 

River   Yamsscha,   through  whidi,    and    the 

Schekhsa,  entered  then  the  Dvina. 

The  Lake  Beloozero  is  not  deep  or  dan^ 

gerous ;  the  vessels  employed  on  it  (belozerky^J, 

are  much  better  constructed  than  those  that 

frequent  the  track  of  Fyskney  Foloshok,  and  last 

from  eight  to  ten  years. 

Rivers  Jailing  hUo  the  Lake  Beloozeeo,  or  White 

Lake. 

The  OucHTOMA, not  navigable;  having  its  source 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Voge,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  mountains. 

Rema.  No  vessels  frequent  it ;  but  timber  is 
floated  down. 

The  KoFGiA.  By  this  river,  vessels  went  only 
tusi  far  as  the  wharf  of  Badoskka,  When  the 
Marienshf  Canal  is  flmshed,  they  will  be  able 
to  proceed  to  its  head,  that  is,  fifteen  versts 
further  than  BadosKk. 

(I)  A  species  of  small  craft  thos  called. 


When  Uie  jdan  of  making  the  Mariemfy 
Canal  was  adopted,  it  was  resolved  to  makeil]»e 
River  Fiiegra  more  nav^ble,  by  digging  canals 
round  the  dangerous  place,  and  erecting  nine- 
teen sluices;  which  work  is  already  in  hand. 
The 'river  is  navigable  from  the  head  of  the 
canal  to  the  Lake  of  Onega,  a  space  of  fifty*five 
verstSy  and  into  which  it  empties  itself.  Only 
about  the  extent  of  fifteen  versu  is  necessary  to 
be  worked  on  now. 

The  following  Streams  fall  into  tlie  River  Vitegra. 

The  Kall,  Tautza,  Yand,  Bol,  Tighisha. 
These  inconsiderable  streams  are  of  no  other 
use  but  to  form  an  extraordinary  reservoir  of 
water  for  supplying  the  Mariensjof  Canal,  in 
(^Lse  of  need. 

From  the  River  Fitegra  the  vessels  ente|[ 
th{3  Onega,  which  they  navigate  sixty  vents,  to 
the  source  of  the  Svir.  Although  the  navigation 
of  the  Lake  of  Onega  is  not  so  dangerous  as  that 
oif  the  Ladoga,  the  passage  of  barks  or  floats  of 
timber  is  not  practicable.  In  consequence  of  a 
proper  survey^  a  track  was  discovered,  wfaidi 
admitted  of  a  canal  being  dug  through  or  across 
the  rivulets  Megra  and  Oshta,  from  the  estuary 
of  the  Fitegra  to  the  source  of  the  Svir^  by 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Onega  will  be 
avoided, '  and  the  return  of  barks  £Bicilitate4  to 
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their  regpective  wharfs.  The  canal  is  to  be  dug 
seven  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  lake,  which  makes  all  sluices,  &c«  uur 
necessary. 

Bivers  Jailing  into  the  Lake  Onega. 

The  OsHTA,  Metra,   inconsiderable  rivulets, 

and  not  navigated,  but  some  galliots  are  built 

on  them. 

ViTEGRA,  described  before.    At  present,  this 

,  river  is  navigated  only  by  1 30  to  1 60  vessels. 

The  Mariensky   Canal,   when  finished,    will 

open  a  passage  to  many  thousands. 

An  DOHA,  not  navigated,  but  galliots  built  on  it» 

VoDLAi  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  rivers 

falling  into  the  Lake  Onega :  it  may  be  called 

the  source  of  the  Svir  and  Neva.     It  hs^d  an 

immense  quantity  of  water,  but  its  dreadful 

cataracts  render   navigation  absolutely  im7 

possible :  unless  just  at  its  estuary,  it  is  rather 

a  mighty  torrent  than  a  river. 

These  difficulties  did  not  however    disT 

courage  Peter  the  First,  who  was  sensible  of 

the  vast  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 

empire  firom  a  water  communication  between 

Su  Petersburg  and  ArchangeL   The  survey  being 

made,  it  appeared  that  the  easiest  track  was 

through  the  very  Fodia^   supposing  that,  by 

proper  works,  &c.  a  passage  could  be  effected 
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over  the  Cataracts;  from  this  river  the  vesseia 
were  to  go  up  the  rivulet  Scherevia,  by  help  *of 
aluices,  to  the  village  Foloka,  whence  a  canal  of 
five  versts  was  to  be  made  to  the  Lake  Fbbskioe, 
which  was  to  form  the  point  of  separation. 
From  this  lake  issues  the  River  FohMa, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Keni  Lake,  which  gives 
birth  to  a  considerable  river  of  the  same  name, 
fiadling  into  the  Onega  River,  down  which  die 
navigation  was  to  proceed,  to  the  antient  wharf 
of  the  Kovogorodians,  at  the  village  Markomcusa; 
thence,  by  a  canal  of  five  or  six  versts,  to  the 
River  Tamtsa,  through  which,  by  the  help  of 
sluices,  to  pass  into  the  Northern  Dvina.  On  a 
new  survey,  in  1 800,  it  appeared  that  not  onfy 
enormous  sums  were  requisite  to  make  the 
Cataracts  of  the  VodJa  passable,  but  doubts 
were  entertained,  whether  the  proposed  point 
of  separation,  at  the  Lake  Fbloshkoe,  could 
furnish  the  necessary  water:  but  the  chief 
obstacle  was  found  to  be  from  the  respective  si- 
tuations of  the  rivers  Tamtsa  and  Onega,  the  latter 
having  an  elevation  above  the  former,  of  1 1 7  in 
the  extent  of  lOO  fiithoms  (700  feet  Eng.),  where 
it  is  impossible  to  dig,  or  make  use  of  a  canal 
by  any  known  means.  The  Yamtsa  could  never 
furnish  a  sufficiency  of  water,  even  were  a  canal 
dug,  of  three  or  four  versts  long,  and  thirty 
feet  deep,  at  a  great  expense,  through  some 
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eminenoes^   which  of  themselves  produce  no 

springs.    The  project  was  therefore  laid  by,  as 

impracticable. 

The  Talabitza,  Philipi,  and  Sisla;  insigni- 
ficant rivulets,  and  of  no  use  whatever. 

The  PovENTZA,  with  an  immense  body  of  water, 
is  a  continued  cataract,  from  its  source,  at 
the  Lake  Fblga,  to  its  estuary,  at  that  of 
Onega. 

In  Peter  the  First's  reign,  a  junction  of 
the  Lake  Onega  with  the  WkUe  Sea  was  pro- 
jected, by  means  of  the  river  (the  Poveniza), 
conjointly  with  either  the  Figh  or  the  Soumma. 
At  the  persuasion  of  some  merchants,  a  survey 
was  actually  made  in  1800.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  conducting  the 
water  of  the  Lake  f^ocUa,  whence  issues  the 
Paventza,  to  the  Lake  Mateo,  or  to  the  River 
Telekina,  whose  source  it  forms,  by  means  of 
a  morass^  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ma- 
celga ;  and  from  thence  by  a  circuitous  canal 
of  seven  versts,  to  be  dug  round  the  Falls  of 
the  Poventza  and  the  Figh,  to  join  the  River 
Onega  with  the  above-mentioned  Macelga 
mountain.  T^e  Fodla  Lake,  being  twenty- 
nine  feet  higher  than  that  of  Mateo,  forms  a 
most  copious  reservoir  of  water,  (being  the 
highest  receptacle  of  this  element  belonging 
to  the  Division  of  the  White-Sea  Navigatioii). 
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But  the  line  of  direction  of  this  canal  being 
through  a  stony  ground,  though  covered  by  a 
morassy  surface;  15,000  cubic  fathoms  in 
extent  in  all  its  parts,  with  seventy  sluices ; 
the  question  is,  whether  the  supposed  advan- 
tages accruing  from  this  project  would  ever 
repay  the  enormous  expense  attending  its 
execution  ? 

The  MouBf  BASCHA  and  Koum  approximate  the 
Lake  Fighj  so  near,  that  a  junction  was  at- 
tempted ;  but  high  mountains  made  it  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  TzoBiNA,  and  Limsha  ;  insignificant  rivulets 
of  water. 

Rivers  falling  into,   or  Jlomng  towards,   the 

White  Sea. 

The  Kema,  full  of  cataracts  and  torrents,  unfit 
for  navigation,  but  admitting  different  branches 
of  industry. 

ViGH,  issues  from  a  small  lake,  situate  not  £ir 
from  that  of  FodJa :  from  beginning  to  end,  it 
is  a  torrent :  it  takes  its  course  through  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
White  Sea,  by  a  multiplicity  of  dreadful  cata- 
racts, at  the  wharf  of  Snoka.  Between  the 
Falls,  the  river  is  very  deep,  and  sometimes, 
for  some  versts,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  current:  from  these  seeming  pools  issue 
the  most  tremendous  shoots  of  water.    The 
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estuary  is  insufficiently  deep  to  admit  ships 
drawing  ten  feet  at  the  lowest  ebb.  One 
branch  thereof  forms  a  pretty  safe  harbour, 
for  at  least  a  hundred  vessels,  of  that  de- 
scription.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lake 
Fight  through  which  this  river  takes  its  course, 
is  the  great  receptacle  of  water  in  these  parts, 
from  different  rivers;  issuing  froln  sm^l  lakes 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  is  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  islands.  The  principal  river 
fSetlling  into  the  Ftgh^  is. 

The  SiGHisHA,  issuing  from  the  Lake  Sigh^ 
considerable  of  itself,  and  less  intersected  by 
cataracts  than  any  in  its  vicinity. 

The  SouMA,  very  iuconsiderable,  full  of  falls, 
and  not  navigable :  at  its  estuary  is  the  wharf 
of  Soumsk,  which  frequently  serves  as  a  depot 
for  the  tools  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
Admiralty  of  jirchangel,  brought  thithei^  from  # 

St.  Petersburg  during  the  summer,  by  the 
Lake  of  Onega,  as  far  as  Poventza,  and  thence 
by  the  winter  road  to  Soumsk,  to  be  shipped 
the  next  summer  ior  Archangel  i  so  that  no 
less  than  two  years  are  spent  in  this  con- 
veyance. This  place  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  port,  as,  at  low  water,  vessels  of 
the  smallest  burden  are  obliged  to  lie  in  an 
open  road,  four  versts  off,  which  extent  is 
perfectly  dry  at  low  water. 
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Twelve  versu  from  the  eatoaryof  die  Sauma 
are  the  Salines  oi  Yalovitzkyz  near  these  is  a 
small,  but  a  safe  cove.  The  Admiralty  caused 
a  quay  to  be  constructed ;  where  vessels  may 
ride  in  thirteen  feet  water,  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
This  spot  is  more  eUgible  than  the  Soyma^  for  a 
depot  of  stores  for  Archangel. 

The  tides  on  the  coast  of  the  fFhiie  Sea  are 
from  five  to  seven  feet 

Small  Rivers  Jailing  into  the  White  Sea. 

The  Kaleshinka,  Koughta,  Ouneshha, 
SosNOFKA>  Shounka,  and  the  Nihekka^ 
are  not  navigated;  their  estuaries  have  con- 
siderable fisheries,  serving  as  marine  stations 
for  the  port;  the  adjacent  country  being 
impassable,  in  summer,  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  morasses  and  rocky 
precipices  intersecting  it  in  every  direction. 

The  River  Onega  forms  a  separate  division  of 
inland  navigation:  its  source  is  from  the  Lake 
Fid.  In  the  great  map  of  Russia  this  lake  is 
called  the  Fbl,  and  in  its  course  to  the  Lake 
Latii  it  is  called  Sved,  and  on  crossing  this 
lake  receives  the  appellation  of  Onega.  It  is 
navigable  to  a  small  place,  twenty  versts  below 
Kargopol;  when,  at  this  spot,  torrents  and 
cataracts,  ntzx  MarcoTnousa,  can  only  be  passed 
in  springs  during  the  high  water  thenprevailing. 
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During  that  season,  some  floats  of  timber, 
and  a  number  of  vessels,  called  karbasy,  with 
about  twenty  or  thirty  barks,  pass  on  to  the 
town  of  Onega.  This  navigation  is  decreasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  is,  for  the  greatest 
part,  on  account  of  Government. 

• 

In  the  River  O^^G  a  fall  the  following  Springs. 

The  VoLOKSA  (the  Upper).  A  great  quantity  of 
timber  could  be  floated  down  this  river;  and 
even  during  the  high  water  in  spring,  vessels 
could  pass,  though  it  is  full  of  rapids  and 
stones :  notwithstanding,  thirty  or  forty  vessels 
pass  it,  of  300  to  400  pouds  burden,  with 
dried  fish.  These  vessels  come  firom  different 
lakes,  and  go  down  by  the  Upper  Fodla  to 
the  Rivulet  Tzerevia,  up  which  they  proceed 
to  the  landing-place,  from  whence  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  are  carried  by  land  five  versts  to 
.the  Foloshhoe  Lake ;  through  which  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  Lake  Ken^  and  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name  to  the  Onega. 

MosHA,  the  principal  river  of  those  falling  into 
the  Onega:  it  is  capable  of  being  navigated, 
did  the  climate  permit  the  country  to  be  cul- 
tivated, or  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  any  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Down  this  river  a  vast  quantity  of 
Listveniskno  timber  is  floated,  the  adjacent 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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country  abounding  with  this  wood:    it   is 
.   conveyed  by  water  to  Marhamousaj  and  from 

thence  carried,  by  land,  to  the  Shdeha^  by 

which  it  goes  down  the  Dvina  to  Archangel. 
The  Iksa,   Sintuga,   Kosha,    Mituga,   and 

KoD£NA,  are  small  rivulets,  full  of  rapids 

and  stones. 


Division  of  Inland  CoTnmunication  belonging  to 

the  Norilvem  Dvina. 

The  Dvina,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe^ 
with  its  different  branches,  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention.  It  is  navigable,  and  a 
great  traffic  is  carried  thereon,  and  the 
streams  that  fall  into  it,  to  ArchangeU  the 
only  port  in  possession  of  Rtissia  till  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  ff^hite  5ea,  by  five  different  channels: 
two  of  these  only  are  navigable. 

Rivers  Jailing  into  the  Dvina. 

The  Pin  EG  a:  timber  is  floated  down  this  river. 

Vitzegda:  into  this  river  falls  the  Northern 
Keltma,  which  it  was  intended  to  unite  with 
a  southern  river  of  the  same  name,  that  joins 
the  Kama.  {Fide  **  The  Section  concerning 
the  navigation  of   the   Folga^)     A   Canal, 
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proposed  by  General  Souchtelen,  was  begun; 
but  the  war  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  At  a 
small  expense,  a  new  branch  of  navigation 
would  have  been  opened  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Permia,  Platka,  &c.  and  Archangel; 
not  only  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  th^ 
conveyance  of  timber  for  the  Admiralty. 

Vaga.  Its  source  being  from  a  morass,  is 
consequently  little  fit  for  navigation,  but 
some  timber  is  floated  on  this  river. 

Uga,  and  Lower  Sauchonay  two  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Dvina :  the  latter  is  deserving 
of  principal  consideration,  as  great  quantities 
of  grain  and  other  merchandize  are  pBus- 
ported  by  it  to  Archangel^  from  Fologda  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Its  source  is  from  the 
Lake  Koubenska,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  open  a  communication  between 
the  Souchona  and  River  S^leksa, 


Division  the  Second. 

Finland  Waters. 

The  Neva.  The  advantages  of  this  river  have 
already  been  described,  as  it  opens  a  com- 
munication between  the  Folga  and  the  po»^ 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt. 
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Between  St.  Petjeesburg  and  Schlussklbuso, 
ihejbilowmg  Streams  fall  into  the  Nzva. 

t 

The  losNA,  and  Ishor:  though  inconsiderable, 
small  barks  frequent  them;  also  timber,  and 
wood  for  fuel,  floated. 

OcHTA,  not  navigable. 

MoiKA,  and  Iontalka,  are  canals  dug  through 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  the  reception  of 
some  barks  from  Pyshney  Foleshok. 

Rivers  an  the  Coast  of  Finlaitd. 

The  KuMEN  is  the  outlet  of  the  water  from 
numberless  lakes  in  Finland;  it  is  not  navi^ 
gable  but  at  its  estuary,  where  is  now  the 
station  of  the  galley  fleets  or  port  of  Rotsen- 
zalme. 

At  the  building  of  different  fortifications  on 
the  frontier,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  a  communication  by  water  between 
the  respective  fortresses,  to  avoid  passing  tiie 
line  of  demarcation  by  land,  which  they  were 
formerly  obliged  to  do:  for  this  purpose  canals 
were  dug;  through  these,  and  some  lakes, 
a  passage  by  water  may  be  effected^  round 
the  Swedish  frontier,  even  as  far  as  Nenschlot. 

The  Koutvalentaiskoy,  Koutvexentbipol- 
SKOY,  Kafkinskot,  Koukotaipolskot,  and 
Teistaipouskoy,  flow  in  various  directions. 


and  through  dSfferent  pkces,  from  fnimin- 
strand  to  Nenscklot. 

Rivers  <m  the  Coast  of  Ikgermanland. 

The  Lug  A ;  small,  but  in  spring,  during  the  high 
water,  vessels  and  floats  of  wood  pass,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Lvga,  to 
Narva. 

Narova,  is  only  navigable  from  the  town  of 
Narva  to  its  falling  into  the  Gulph  of  Finland, 
In  the  course  of  this  river,  from  its  source 
at  the  extensive  Lake  of  Peypusy  to  the  town 
of  Narva,  are  such  cataracts  (one  of  which 
is  fourteen  feet  perpendicular)  as  will  ever 
render  the  navigation  of  this  river  absolutely 
impracticable.  From  the  Plusa,  barks  and 
timber  are  conveyed  to  the  Narova,  for  the 
port  of  Narva.  This  river  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  annual  immdations  in  spring.  The 
Lake  Pshof,  which  is  only  a  continuation  of 
the  Lake  Pet/pus,  Tzudshoe,  being  one  body 
of  water,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  fisheries 
than  the  navigation  carried  thereon:  some 
barks,  however,  pass  through  it,  from  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Narova  and  the  Embach,  to 
'  Pshof.  Several  rivers  fall  into  it:  the  Felikaia 
is  the  chief,  as  some  barks  pass  through  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Opotska,  during 
its  high  water  in  spring*    Its  bottom  is  fuU 
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of  stones,  and  has  many  rapids  and  whirl^' 
pools. 

The  V6  flows  from  the  Lake  f^agoula  near  Perro, 
and  falls  into  the  Peypus,  or  Pskqf  Lake.  It 
is  projected  to  unite  the  Lake  Fagoula  with 
the  SduoartzbacK  by  a  branch  of  the  River 
Aa  (GaviaJ,  falling  into  the  Baltic  near  Rigay 
which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  trade  of  that  port. 

The  Ehbach  £bJ1s  also  into*  Peypus.  Many 
vessels  pass  through  it,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Domat  to  Peman:  this  river 
joins  the  Lake  Urief.  Means  are  sought  to 
unite  this  river,  by  a  canal,  with  Navat,  a 
principal  branch  of  the  Pkineri,  towards 
Pemofi* 

Rivers  on  the  Coast  ^Estonia  and  Livonia* 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Narova,  to  the  port  of 
Peman^  only  small  rivulets  are  to  be  found, 
full  of  water-Ms.  The  Brihitma,  near  Rewdt 
Yasovala,  Fena,  Ftgkterbach,  &c.  are  the  prin- 
cipal, but  only  serve  as  watering-places  fiir 
the  fleet,  in  time  of  war. 

It  was  supposed  practicable,  in  1 793,  to  join 
the  Finnere  with  the  Embach  by  means  of  a 
canal,  and  thereby  open  a  conmiunicaticm 
between    the    Lakes    Firtx    and    the    River 
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Navast;  and,  consequently,  with  the  Lake 
Peypusy  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  Dorpat. 
During  the  high  water  in  spring,  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  pass  the  Finnere,  to  the  last- 
mentioned  port. 

Were  the  projected  plan  of  General  De  Witt 
put  into  execution,  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  by 
the  Aa  (Gavia),  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Baltic,  not  far  from  the  estuary  of  the  Southern 
Dvina  or  Chma^  an  uninterrupted  communication 
between  Riga  and  the  Peypus  would  be  esta- 
blished. The  canal  necessary  to  be  dug,  is  to 
be  of  small  extent,  but  the  river  itself  requires 
much  labour  to  be  made  perfectly  navigable. 
The  Rivulet  Schwartzbach,  having  a  firm  bottom, 
may  be  converted  into  a  canal,  with  only  one 
sluice  to  join  the  Lake  FiagatUa :  the  River  Fb, 
necessary  for  this  communication,  requires 
also  to  be  cleared,  and  three  or  four  sluices 
built.  This  plan  was  proposed  for  execution 
at  private  expense,  but  has  not  commenced. 
Nor  is  it  of  immediate  consequence,  bb  already 
great  traffic  may  be  carried  on  from  the  Pet/pus, 
by  the  government  ofPskqf,  through  the  Narwa* 
The  advantage  of  a  passage  through  the  Schwartz^ 
bach  would  be  great  indeed,  were  it  to  lead  to 
an  inland  water  communication  between  the 
ports  of  St.  Peterdmrg  and  Riga,  to  avoid  going 
by  sea,  particularly  in  time  of  war. 
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The  Southern  Dvina,  or  Dima,  being  the  iSiief 
outlet  into  the  Baltic,  after  the  Neva,  from  all 
the  interior  provinces  as  far  south  as  Kio/l  for 
the  exportation  of  their  products,  forms  a  sepa- 
rate division  of  inland  navigation.    This  river  is 
navigable  to  the  town  of  Saurask.    About  one 
thousand  barks,  with  goods,  frequent  it  annually, 
besides  a  great  number  of  rafts  for  timber  and 
mast  wood.    This  traffic  is  likely  to  continue, 
notwithstanding    the  great  difficulty  and  ex- 
penses attending  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
which,  from  the  very  town  of  Drisno,  is  filled 
with  stones,  some  under  water,  some  projecting 
above  it.     All  possible  means  were  adopted  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  channel,  which,  at  the 
estuary,  is  also  subject  to  be  choked  up,  by 
moving  bodies  of  sand.     It  was  supposed,  that 
by  increasing  the  natural  current  or  stream  of 
the  river  (or  increasing  the  rapidity),  by  nar- 
rowing it  with  dykes  or  dams,  these  bars  to 
navigation  would  have  been  removed ;  but  the 
execution  of  this  plan  proved  not  only  abortive, 
but  very  pernicious,  as  it  caused  an  inundation 
which  threatened   with    destruction   the   lev 
country  about  Riga :   this  was  only  saved  by 
the  tmdermining  or  washing  away  of  the  dykes, 
and  the  stream  making  itself  a  new  channel,  (mt 
outlet,  at  a  hollow  road  called  the  Duna-rawn. 
After  the  stream  had  taken  this  new  course,  it 
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was  supposed^  that,  as  only  one  sand-bank, 
of  150  feet  in  extent,  with  seven  feet  water, 
remained,  and  obstructed  the  passage  of  ships 
drawing  six  feet,  it  might  be  deepened,  par- 
tictdarly  during  the  winter,  by  working  on  the 
ice  with  certain  machines  in  use  at  Plymouth 
(dr agues).  This  work  could  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  executed  in  less  than  ten  years ;  and  from 
the  constant  accumulation  of  sand,  must  ever 
be  continued,  as  at  the  River  Charante  in  France. 
There  is  a  road  for  ships,  five  versts  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Dvinay  at  Dunamtmdy  with  four- 
teen feet  water,  and  fit  for  ships  drawing  thirteen 
feet;  but  its  situation  will  not  admit  of  any 
amelioration,  whatever  safe  artificial  haven  or 
port  might  be  constructed  on  the  left  shore, 
both  for  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships;  but 
an  enterprise  so  stupendous  has  hardly  ever 
been  attempted;  and  it  would  require  such 
immense  sums,  that  the  Board  has  resolved 
not  to  enter  upon  it,  nor  attempt  deepening 
the  passage  at  the  Damba. 

The  following  Rivers  fall  into  the  Southern  Dvika 

or  DuNA. 

The  BuLDEEA,  whidi  joins  it  at  the  fortress 
of  Dunamund.  Vessels  navigate  this  river, 
passing  M^km  as  far  as  Banska  near  which  it 
divides  itself  into  two  branches;    the  one 
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called  Mansia,  the  other  Laveima^      Both 
branches   have   falls,  and    rapids,    but    are 
capable    of  improvement,    particularly    the 
Lavenna,  and  might  be  easily  made  navi* 
gable :  the  last  is  to  be  joined  vdth  the  River 
Niemen,  by  means  of  a  canal  of  ten  versis^ 
and  the  River  Nevegia.     By  this  new  water 
conveyance,  articles  of  trade,  and  necessaries 
of  life,  may  be  directly  carried  to  Riga  from 
the  fruitful  provinces  of  Poland,  instead  of 
being,  as  now  is  the  case,   transported  to 
Memel  and  Kanigsburg,  and  there  sold  at  low 
prices:  of  which  more  hereafter,  when  the 
River  Niemen  is  treated  of.    The  navigation 
of  the  Bludera  deserves  even  now  some  at- 
tention, in  consideration  of  the  timber  floated 
down  to  Riga  for  exportation. 
The  Yavghel,  two  branches  of  the  same  name, 
unite  with  the  lake  so  called,  which  empties 
itself,  by  a  large  natural  canal;  {Stin-sea,  or 
lake),  near  the  estuary  of  the  Dvina.    Another 
small  river  joins  the  Stin-sea  with  the  Ferga- 
sea,  which  could  be  united  with  the  River  Ja 
by  a  canal  of  some  few  versts :  by  this  a  new 
water  conveyance  would  be  opened  with  the 
Lake  Peypus,  and  the  government  of  Pskf. 
Some  articles,  such  as  provisions,  charcoal, 
wood  for  ftiel,  &c.  are  carried  to  Riga,  by 
this  river. 
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The  Oghera,  full  of  stones,  is  not  capable  of 
any  improvement. 

The  Perz  A,  equally  stony  with  the  foregoing,  and 
not  to  be  made  navigable  without  great  expense. 

Yefcet  is  a  considerable  river,  and  might  be 
navigated  during  high  and  middle  water, 
were'  some  stones  removed,  and  cataracts 
improved :  this  plan  is  now  in  contemplation. 

Driza.  During  high  water,  in  spring,  some 
wood,  for  fuel,  is  floated  down  this  river. 

Drizna  has  its  source  in  sopie  morasses  in 
Livonia,  is  full  of  stones,  and  of  no  use 
whatsoever. 

P0LAT8KA  is  totally  unnavigable ;  and,  evei^  if 
improved  at  great  expense,  could  never 
benefit  trade. 

OuLLA  has  for  a  long  time  been  frequented ; 
thirty  large  barks  go  down  from  the  town  of 
Leppelaz;  timber  and  mast-wood  is  floated 
down,  which  were  towed  up  the  River 
Beresen  (belonging  to  the  Dnieper  Division) 
as  far  as  the  Lake  Peto,  from  whence  they 
were  transported  by  land  to  the  Tessa:  this 
falls  into  the  Lake  Belo,  below  the  Leppel, 
whence  the  Oulla  has  its  source.  Upon  exa- 
mination, after  taking  possession  of  Lithuania^ 
near  the  spot  where  the  land-carriage  was 
made,  it  appeared  practicable  to  effect  a 
communication  by  water  between  the  Lake 
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Plavio,  the  source  of  the  Rivulet  Cergontza 
which  &Ils  into  the  Bere^en,  and  the  Lake 
BereJaa,  the  source  of  another  rivulet  of  the 
same  name,  which  fisdls  into  the  River  Tessa^ 
ten  versts  above  LeppeL    For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  dig  a  canal  of  eight  versu, 
with  four  sluices,    and  to  make  circuitous 
cuts  in  some  parts  of  the  Rivers  Cergvxa  and 
Bereskif,  the  first  of  seven  versts,  and  three 
sluices ;  and  on  the  BereshtS,  two  versts,  and 
two  sluices.    On  the  Oulla  itself  it  is  neces- 
sary to  build  four  sluices,  and  clean  the  bed 
of  the  river:  all  this  is  begun;  and  in  1605, 
it  is  supposed,  it  will  be  completed.    By  this 
track,  a  water  communication  will  be  opened 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  products,  not  only  of 
the  province  of  Minsk,  but  of  fF^e  and  Littk 
Russiay  and  the  Polish  Ukraine,  to  Riga,  will 
be  facilitated.    Another  plan  was  proposed, 
to  unite  the  above-^mentioned  seas,  by  means 
of  the  Upper  Dvina  (Duna),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  to\m  Babinovitzey,  with  the  Upper 
Dnieper;   but, 'independent  of  the  extraor- 
dinary labour,  it  appeared  that  there  was 
an  insufficiency  of  water. 
The  Obole.     Some  wood  and  provisions  are 
conveyed  down  this  river  in  spring,  during 
high  water. 
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The  OusHSTKA.    This  stream  was»  by  a  former 
plan,  intended  to  form  the  means  of  commu-^ 
nication  between  the  Dvina  and  the  Lopata, 
falling  into  the  Lake  Jlmen,  as  a  new  track 
by  water  from  IFhite  Russia.    On  the  execur' 
tion  of  the  plan  projected  to  unite  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Southern  I>vina  about  Babinavkzey, 
the  conveyance  by  water  may  be  extended 
even  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  Little  Russia,  &c. ; 
and  the  same  track  may  open  a  water  com!" 
munication  between  the  last-mentioned  city 
and  Riga :  for  this  purpose  it  was  intendeid 
to  dig  a  canal  along  the  Oushstka  (which  is  too 
shallow),  from  its  source  at  the  Lake  Oushstka  % 
this  was  to   serve  as  the  principal    point 
of  separation^  or  common  reservoir  to  the 
Kiver  Pola,    at    the  village  Flaskova,    and 
thence  to  Veliky  Lughy ;  but  it  is  not  decided 
whether  the  above  lake  is  sufficiently  stored 
with  water  for  so  extensive  a  communication : 
at  all  events,  the  advantages  that  are  to  be 
expected  from  this  project  are  such  as  deserve 
the  greatest  attention  and  examination,  as  to 
the  practicability  of  execution,  at  any  expense 
whatsoever. 

Rivers  in  Couexjlnp. 
Most  rivers  in  this  province  are  insignificant ; 
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hardly  navigable ;   full  of  FaUs ;   and  at  times 

quite  dry. 

The  Irba,  quite  useless,  has  its  source  from  a 
considerable  lake,  called  Lestmesha. 

The  ViNDA,  more  considerable,  has  its  source 
in  Lithuania^  but  is  only  navigable  to  the 
town  of  Goldingen,  where  great  waterfalls  bar 
all  passage.  During  the  reign  of  the  native 
Dukes,  a  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Niemen  was  meditated,  but  these  cataracts 
were  found  to  be  insuperable  obstacles. 
The  port  of  Ftndaf  is  at  its  estuary;  the 
trade  there  is  considerable,  and  has  much 
increased  since  the  entrance  thereof  has  been 
made  more  convenient. 

Lib  A,  an  insignificant  rivulet,  falls  into  the 
Bobchoe  Lake,  adjoining  the  Baltic^  on  which 
is  situate  the  port  of  Liban,  of  considerable 
trade. 

Herlighex,  Aa;  \mnoticed,  and  serves  only 
as  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 


Division  of  Communication  by  the  Ni£ 

The  Niemen  (the  Memel  of  the  Germans),  one 
of  the  most  interesting  rivers  of  European 
Russia.  By  means  of  this  river  the  most 
lucrative  trade  is  carried  on,  in  the  products 
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of  all  Lithuania^  and  part  of  Folhyma :  oil 
finishing  the  Oginsky  Canal,  it  will  become 
the  chief  track  of  conveyance  for  those  of 
the  Ukraine^  and  all  the  other  provinces  near 
the  Euxine,  to  the  Baltic.  Unfortunately,  the 
trade  thereon  takes  its  course  to  foreign 
ports,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
native  merchants.  To  Memel,  situate  at  its 
estuary,  a  quantity  of  timber,  mostly  for 
ship  building,  to  the  amount  of  some  millions, 
is  annually  floated  down;  as  well  as  some 
hundreds  of  barks,  with  grain,  hemp,  flax, 
wax,  potash,  &c.  A  trade  of  equal  amount 
is  carried  on  with  Konigsburg,  by  the  way  of 
Fredericsgraben.  By  opening  water  commu- 
nication, by  means  of  a  canal,  between  the 
River  Nevegia,  falling  into  the  Niemen,  and 
the  Lavenna,  which  flows  into  the  Dviruiy 
this  lucrative  commerce  would  revert  to 
Riga,  and  the  traders  be  exonerated  from 
the  impositions  they  suffer  from  dealing  with 
foreign  merchants,  who  fix  the  prices  at  their 
sole  will  and  pleasure;  and,  consequently, 
advantages  might  accrue  even  from  dealing 
with  the  same  foreign  commissioners,  in  a 
port  belonging  to  their  own  country.  Besides 
the  timber  floated  down  the  Ntemen,  from 
five  to  six  hundred  large  barks  frequent  it 
annually,  most  of  which  return  home  with 
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foreign  merchandize.  This  river  will  ftdmit 
of  the  navigation  of  galfiotsy  and  other  masted 
vessels,  to  the  Falls  <^  Ki^. 
Although  the  Niemm  has  been  frequented 
fer  some  centuries,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  effectual  measures  were  ever  taken  to 
improve  its  navigation.  At  the  upper  part  it 
has  sandy  shallows;  in  the  middle  are  Falls. 
In  the  reign  of  the  last  King  of  Poland,  the 
cataracts  were  attempted  to  be  cleared;  but 
the  work  was  carried  on  so  unscientifically,  as 
to  produce  no  effect.  In  general,  the  Ntemen 
is  capable  of  improvement,  at  a  small  expense. 
The  establishing  of  towing-paths  is  now  the 
chief  object  for  the  return  of  vessels,  inde- 
pendent of  Kojho.  There  are  three  other 
great  wharfs  on  this  river,  viz.  Grodno,  Moihf, 
and  Stolbisy.. 

Rivers  belonging  to  Ae  Niemen  Ditnsion  of 

Inland  Navigation. 

The  Nova.  Only  a  little  wood  is  floated  dovn 
this  river.  ; 

DuBiTZA.  Some  barks  frequent  it,  though  it 
is  not  much  larger  t)ian  the  Nova.  It  was 
intended  to  join  it  with  Findqf:  but  cataracts 
at  Goldingen,  and  other  obstades  in  digging 
the  canal,  firustrated  the  project. 
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Nevegia.  As  before  mentioned,  this  river  is 
to  be  the  new  track,  or  the  means  of  joining 
the  Niemen  and  the  port  of  Riga.  Its  lower 
part  is  already  so  navigable  as  to  admit  of 
ships  and  galliots  frequenting  the  sea,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  town  of  Koydang :  from 
this  place  it  becomes  so  rapid,  that  sluices 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  if  the  projected 
jimction  of  the  Dvina  and  Niemen  is  to  take 
place.  Of  this  new  track,  mention  was  already 
made,  under  the  article  of  the  river  BtUdera. 

The  ViLiA,  another  great  branch  of  the  Niemen: 
about  a  hundred  barks  frequent  it  annually, 
principally  with  provisions.  The  rivulets 
Svitanska  and  Skniana  fall  into  it;  through 
these,  in  spring,  some  vessels  and  floats  of 
timber  are  conveyed. 

M£R£TZINKA,theL£BEDiyKA,andB£R£SINKA^ 

totally  unfit  for  navigation ;  and  even  if  ren- 
dered in  some  degree  so,  would  never  repay 
the  expense. 
Shark  A  is,  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Niemen^ 
the  most  favourable  for  extending  the  navi- 
gation. By  means  of  the  Oginshy  Canal,  a 
communication  will  be  opened  through  it, 
witiii  the  rivers  YcUzoldp  Pripit,  and  Hie  Dnieper; 
and,  consequently,  a  new  track  of  water 
communication  established  with  the  JSo/^cr, 
from  the  Ukraine,  Little  Russia,  Fblhynia,  and 

VOL.1.  2!^' 
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PodoKa.    This  work  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  its  consequences,  as  it  will  enable  the 
ihhabitants  of  these  fruitful  provinces  to  dis- 
pose of  their  products,  which  till  now  they 
have  not  had  the  means  to  do;    and  which 
circumstance  has    plunged   lliem  into  that 
inertness  of  character,  for  which  they  are 
remarkable*     The  junction  of  these  rivers 
Mrill  greatly  facilitate  the  supply  necessary 
for  the  Government  depots  of  wariike  stores 
on  the  fh>ntier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  very 
Dniester.     The  Sharra  is  abready,  in  some 
places,  tolerably  navigable ;  to  wit,  from  the 
town  of  Stonima,  to  its  estuary  in  the  Niemetu 
From  Staninuz  upward,  to  the  Canal  of  Oginsky, 
improvement  is  necessary :  above  the  canal, 
the  river  is  absorbed  in  the  vast  morasses 
of  that  country* 
To  the  Ditision  of  the  Baltic  Inland  Navi- 
gation belongs  the  Western  Bugg,  or  Bog^  as 
the  chief  branch  of  the  Upper  Fistula.    Middle- 
sized  barks,  conducted  by  Podoliam,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Galicia,  go  through 
the  Bog  to  the  Fistula,  and  thence  to  Dantrky 
where  they  sell  their  merchandize  at  a  little 
profit,    and    provide  themselves  with  foreign 
necessaries,  viz.  salt,  some  oil,  sugar,  &c.  for 
their  return  home.    Inconvenient  and  circuitous 
as  this  track  is,  the  amount  of  the  trade  is  no 
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lem  than  four  millions  annually ;  this  is  carried 
on  fh>m  the  wharfs  situate  in  Russia;  viz. 
Usiilookj  Kritniiz,  Kladnef^  Bengugh^  Liihoy  Brest, 
and  Opalin.  The  customs  are  collected  at  Brest. 
Without  doubt  this  traffic  may  be  improved; 
but  the  question  is.  Whether  it  is  advantageous 
to  the  Russian  Crown  and  to  its  subjects  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  that  it  is,  as  all  the  profits 
remain  with  the  Elbing  and  Dantzic  merchants. 
The  only  advantage  accruing  to  the  native  seller 
is,  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
foreign  returns  in  kind,  for  his  own  products; 
but  he  never  goes  back  with  money.  The  mer- 
chandize thus  procured,  he  cannot  otherwise 
dispose  of  at  home,  but  by  barter  for  domestic 
products,  with  which  he  is  again  forced  to  go  to 
Dantzicy  to  be  disposed  of  there  in  the  same 
maimer  as  before. 

Rivers  falling  into  the  Bugg  or  3oQ,from  the 

Russian  sidle. 

The  MucHAViTZA  falls  into  the  Bog  at  Lith&n 
J  Brest,  and  is  the  only  one  worth  notice,  inas- 
much as  this  river  serves  for  a  part  of  the 
canal  proposed  to  be  dug  by  the  late  King 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  to  join  the  PinA,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Pripit  (belonging 
to  the  Dnieper  division),  widi  the  Bog; 
whereby  a  new   track   of  water    commu- 
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nication  would  be  opened  betweeit  the 
Dnieper,  or  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  BaUic. 
If  the  Oginsky  Canal  opened  a  commani- 
catioh,  by  the  Niemen,  to  Kanigshtrg  and 
Memely  sO  the  MuchuvUzkoy,  or  the  Kings 
Canal,  Would  have  been  of  infinite  more 
advantage  to  the  then  existing  Republic; 
as  the  same  convenient  mode  of  conveyance 
would  have  been  extended  through  die 
Fistula  to  Warsaw,  and  from  thence  to  Elbing 
and  Dantiic.  This  Can^  was  already  finished, 
and  the  u(>per  parts  of  the  Pina  and 
Muchavitta  rendered  navigable;  but  it  then 
appeared  that  the  whole  was  effected  upon 
wrong  principles;  first,  sluices  were  thought 
necessary;  and,  secondly,  no  proper  examw 
nation  or  levelling  had  been  made  of  the 
country,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  pas-* 
sage,  which  was  principally  through  low 
and  marshy  ground,  wherein  it  was  supposed 
the  water  would  accumulate,  to  the  proper 
height;  but  it  was  found,  that  the  water 
firom  these  morasses,  the  sources  of  the 
MuchavUza,  (or  rather  a  branch  tliereof^ 
Mochalovla,)  has  a  descent,  or  fall,  of  thirty- 
seven  feet  to  the  Pina.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that,  without  the  help  of  sluices, 
this^  canal  would  rather  be  the  means  c^ 
drying  or  draining  the  morasses,  than  of  any 
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other  use,  as  it  contains  water  only  in  the 
spring ;  therefore  the  barks  that  profited  by 
this  season,  to  go  up  the  Pripit,  could  never 
return  the  same  track:  in  July  the  canal  is 
perfectly  dry.  To  make  this  canal  of  use, 
the  erection  of  nine  or  ten  sluices  is  abso- 
lutely necessary:  particularly  to  answer 
certain  military  firontier  purposes. 


END  OP  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTE 

TO  P.  61. 


^*  KiRGifisiAirs ;  a  people  yet  unknoum.*^'^ — '^^  author 
has  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  having  resided  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  a  party  of  Kirgissiansy  in  an  inn  at  Moscow; 
and  he  has  also  stated,  that  very  little  is  known  of  this 
people.  They  call  themselves  "  Sara  Kaisaki,**  or  "  Cossacks 
qfthe  Desert  J*  Their  antient  history  is  so  obscure,  that  even 
their  name,  and  the  existence  of  their  race,  were  unheard  in 
Europe  before  the  cession  of  Siberia  to  the  Russians  by  Jermak 
(or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Yermak)y  the  Cossack  hero,  in  1581*'. 
The  Kvrgissians  fell  under  the  Russian  yoke  in  1606,  and  from 
that  period  they  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by 
their  frequent  revolts  f.  In  1643,  they  were  vanquished  by 
the  Calmucks,  From  immemorial  time,  they  have  been  divided 
into  three  separate  hordes^  or  Clans;  and  these  leading  branches 
admit  also  of  subdivisions.  Thebr  Chiefsy  or  Nohlesy  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes;  bearing  the  several  titles  of 
Ghodscha^  Buy  and  Saltan.  The  Jirst  consists  o£  families 
renowned  for  their  antiquity  only;  the  second^  of  those  families 
which,  as  princes,  have  had  Saltans,  or  famous  warriors,  for 
their  ancestors.  For  the  rest,  their  history,  owing  to  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  contempt  of  labour  which 


•  *  See  Cbap.  XIII.  p.  376,  of  this  Tolume.   Also  Storch*i  Tableau  dt  la 
Eutsie,  torn.  I.  p.  76.  JBaile^  1600.     See  alto  MHOer^s  D4$cripii9n  de 
touies  lei  Nations,  hc»  Petersburg^  1776.  p.  138. 
f  MUUer,  p.  139. 
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characlerizes  even  the  lowest  of  their  commoners,  mudi 
resembles   the  history  of  the   Scottish  Highlanders,     The 
Kirgissians  may  be  considered  as  Highlanders  on  hors^ocL 
Nearly  the  same  threefold  division  into  orders  distiDguisfaed 
the  Highland  Clans  s  and  the  same  remarkable  supentitioos 
still   exist   among    these  widely-separated    nations.     The 
author    saw    a    Kirgissian^    in    Moscow,  when    about    to 
depart    into  his    own    country,  busied    in    divinationj  by 
examining  the  marks  upon  the  blade^botu  of  a  sheep,  whidi 
had  been  blackened  in  the  fire:    and  he  remembefed,  st 
the  time>  tliat  such  a  mode  of  dwinaiion  existed  in  some 
country  that  he  had  visited ;  but  not  recollecting  where  he 
had  observed  it|  he  omitted  to  mention  the  hct;  deeming  it 
to  be  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  be  noticed  of  itself.    Having 
however  recently  read  an  account  of  this  mode  afdiviaaikn 
as  practised  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland*  (where  he  now 
remembers  having  seen  it),  and  also  in  the  country  of  the 
Afghaunsy  he  has  thought  it  right  to  introduce  this  Addiiional 
Note. 


•  See  the  interesting  Ardde  on  the  **  CuUoden  Papers,**  as  inserted  in 
Nqu  XXV  III.  of  the  QuarUHy  Rwitw,  piiblisbed  m  May  1816.  ••  Hit 
Jf^haun*t  most  ordinaiy  mode  of  divination,'*  obaenres  the  vriter  of  dut 
article»  "  is  by  examining  the  marks  in  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep^  held  up 
to  the  light :  and  even  so  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Kiiie  assures  us,  that  in  \ta 
time,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Seen  prognosticate  many  firtme 
events  (only  for  a  month's  space)  from  the  shoulder-bone  of  a  tbc^  <>■ 
¥iiich  a  knife  never  came.** 


